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PKEFACE 


rpHE startling discoveries in the Ancient East and the great 
progress made in the attidy of the piehistorio civilizatioiis of 
Europe, and especially ol Greece, seem to nifkke the monient 
propitiouB for a Ireah survey of the fascinating queation as to the 
origin and difFusion of those languages to which we^ in common 
with the ancient Greeks, Roniana, and Hindus, are heira. In fact, 
no full discussion of the Aryan question has appeared in EngLish 
for the last twenty-five yoars, while dming that tune the Minoan 
origins of the pre-Hellenic ci^dlization of Greece, the presence of 
Aryan rulers in Mesopotamia by the XVtb century end of an 
Indo-European element in the Hittite language have been 
revealed. 

Yet my path h beset with pitfalls. Philologists will at once 
complain that the term “Aryan” m unscientific. Of course, I 
know that only the Indians and Iranians actually designated them- 
aelvea by this name- But what expression is to be used con¬ 
ventionally to denote the linguistic ance^rs of the Gelts^ Teutons^ 
Bomana, Hellenes, and Hindus if Aryan is to be restricted to the 
Indo-Iraniaus 1 The word Indo-Europeaii is clumsy and cannot 
even claim to be scientific now that Indian Sanskrit is no longer 
the moat easterly member of the linguistic family known. Dr. Giles* 
term. Wires, is certainly accurate, but, as thus written^ it is so 
ugly that the reviewers have laughed it out of literature. Aryan 
on the other hand has th^ advantage of brevity and familiarity. 
I therefore propose to retain it, quite con^^tjoually, in the 
tioditlonal sciiise. 

In the second place views on ffeveral crucial issues are very 
much in a state of dux at the moment. They miiy ot any time be 
revolutionised by the fresh discoveries that are being announced 
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every day from I&dia and Cappadocia. Yet it ia jiiet this activity 
which makes an attempt to clarify the whole question argentjy 
needed. To await the dociphermeot of all tic Hitlite aichives and 
the Mcavation of every moujid in the Indus valley would be 
Cowardice. fctiU, the uncertainty mlLDg in these domains makes 
a relatively full stateincnt of evidence desirable^ That hEu? been 
attempted in Chapters II and III. Without gping into techmcal 
detaiJsp I have tried to suiumaru® the main possibilities and to refer 
the reader to the chief sources of fiiUer infermatiom 
But the literary cvideuce from the Ancient East and the .^ean 
is still inconclusive. It must be supplemented by aichfeologicai 
and anthropological data. Hence in the subsequent chapters, the 
several traditional theories on the "cradle of the Aryans " have 
been re-exaznined in the light of the new evidence of that kind. 
But this procedure is pecuLinrly precarious. " Race " has different 
connotatiazis for the physical anthropologist and the philologist. 
At the same tune the correlation between the cultural groups, 
denned by pottery, tools, and weapons, and ethnic or lin^stio 
groups ifl alwap speculative*' It is only ejtceptioDalJy that we find 
in a g^von area one culture superseded bodily by another in such 
a way that only ethnic movements will cjepiain the change, and it 
u still rarer that the new element can be traced unambigiiously 
to a specific focus. Kormally other factors, such as trade and 
cultural borrowing or mere convergent evolution, have to be taken 
into account. Conversely a new racial or linguistic element may 
insinuate itself into a given province without producing any 
abrupt change in culture. As a science based upon abstraction and 
comparison, prehistoric archieology cannot aspire to the concrete- 
neaa of history. Hence, while making every possible allovrance 
for such disturbing factors^ I have deliberately simplified—perhaps 
over-simplified—my account of the racial history of Europe and 
Asia rather than cumber these pages with a mnAs of technicalities 
which would iitLll fall abort of the complexity of the real* 

It has seemed kindest to pass over in silence two theories recently 
propounded in England and France respectively, sinec they are 
so ill-founded that they will not even possess an interest na historical 
cxiriositiHi. 

For the photographs illustrating this book, I am indebted to 
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th* couTteay of the Dratsch Orieqt-Geselkchikft (Plate I}, the 
T™tee« of the Britijih Wuisetiiii (Platei U and IV),^8ir'Fliiide« 
Petrie (Plates \ and VJi)p the Director-Geiienil of Aiohseology 
in India (Plate VI)^ the Ui’geacbLchtliotiee ForschimgaiDadtuti 
TQbiiigen (Plate 1), and the Royal Anthropological Ijoatitute 
of Greet Britain and Ireland (Pbte VIU, 2). 1 must also 
my fiincereat thaiika to Miss M. Joechrin for reading the proofs^ 


Gordon ChildEi 














TRANSLITERATIONS 

Tbe palatals ate repieaes^ted in Indo-EoiDpcan by 
The comspondipg soundu in San^t are transaribed, according 
to the orthograpliy of the by c,j,jh and the pdatal t h 

written i (prononwed rather like ^h]. 

The Sao^krit lingUAle are written ih^ £?, $ (pronouiiced 

th) and n. 

The Sanakrit anusvara, h, is derived from final x or r which ia, 
however* BOmctim^ retained for ckamesa. 

In Old Persian i ia proaounced sk and bo in other langnages 
uaing the cuneiform script and in Zend. 

^ In Gothic the symbol h been retairLod to express a sound 
resembling ih in then. 

In Litbunian ^ is pronounced sk ; w stands for v, and j for y * 
g., f are nasalised vowels, y the hard i* aa in Bnssian. 

The e^EACt diAerenc^ in proniincUtion denoted by the modified 
lettera in Tochariam it, c, etc.^ is uncertain i they correspond 
to apeclal tetters in the Tocharian texta ; otherwise the orthography 
of Tocharian follows that adopted for Sanskrit. 
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CHAPTER I 


LANGUAGE AND PREHISTORY 

Mim’s progrcsfl. from Bav^geiy to civilization is inlimateJj 
bonnd up with the odvaocc of ftbatmct thinking, which 
Dimbtcfl him to rifse &bove the chaos of i^^rticulor scmiatioiia and to 
fofihion therefrom an ordered cosmos. The growth of reasoning in 
its turn goofl hand in hand with the deve|o|Tincnt of ianguagei. The 
BubfitratiLni of mudchm intellectual activitica in very largely com- 
posed of those ajuithceca of audiie and cnuecular seniuitionB or 
images which zepreecnt wxrds. These ore not only means of com¬ 
munication, but also the vehicles of ouj abstract ideas. Words are 
the very stuff of thought. It follows then that a common language 
docs imply a common mental outlook in ita sp^keiF: it not oidy 
reflects but also conditions wtLyE of thinking peenhsr to the users 
of the tongue in qunfition. Jloreover, intellectual progress may to 
a large esttent he measured by the reGnemeot of language. Hence 
to inherit an exceptionally ddicatc Ibguistsc structure gives a 
people a \wtage point on the path of progress, 

Phiblogy may therefore claim a place among the histoncal 
disciplines^ tlie functions of which are to reaniniate and interpret 
the procees whereby man has raised himself from anlmatiiim to 
savageiyv from savagery to barbariBrn^ from borbariam to 
civilization. The poinfnl steps of this advance at ficat lie bijond the 
reach of ail written records. That is espccisJjy the case with the 
early cultures from which the contemporary civilization of the w'hite 
races in Europe and in Amcfica is di^tly daBccuded. Arcli^togy, 
cooperating with anthropology^ can indeed throw much hght on 
the later phases of the procefs ^ it can provisionally identify the 
material forces tinder which certain types of culture have been 
genemted and fiotirisbed, and the currents of trade and nf migration 
which fostered their growth. But the individimlity of the groiipa 
thus distinguished dudes explanation in abstract matena! terms. 
Why, for instance, had Europe, starting on the race 1,500 years 
behind Mesopotamia and Egypt, outstripped those pioneers in a 
miltcnnium t Why did our continent then coutinue to progress whilei 
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the Ancient Eaet atagnat^d or deelined ? Favoiiinblc climatic 
conditions, peculmr nntpm! raonrces, a happy cgnjimctiim of 
trade routes do pot suffice to explain this phenomcDon; behind it 
lurks the true historic fact of pemonal initinti^ic. That archaiologj 
cannot grasp, Indeed the concrete person lies beyond the sphere 
of prehistory. But an approximation thereto In tetms of racial 
individuality is attainable with the aid of philology* Language, 
! albeit an abstraction, is yet a more subtle and pen^asive criterion of 
I individuality than the culture-group formed by comi^onng Aints 
I and potsherds or the “ races "* of the ^kuU-tneaduicr. And it is 
preeiaely in EuropCp where the critical point of cultural evolution 
lies enshrouded in the gloom of the prehistorie period* that the 
linguistic principles just enunciated arc most readily applicable. 

^ .^fost of the languages of Europe, Ametica, and India to-day 
belong to one linguistic famiJy gCDcrally called the Indo-Eufopean* 
The direct ancestors of these modem tongues wore already dJiFused 
from the Atlantic to tho Ganges and the Tarim many centuries 
before oiir era opens; all seem to be descended from a common 
parent language (or* rather* group of dialects^ which comparative 
philology can roconatruct In a schematic way/ Katuraljj the parent 
language must have been spoken by actual people. These we shall 
I call Aryans, and about them we can predicate tw^o things, 
j To whatever ph 3 raica] race or races they belonged, they must 
fe hai^e poeaessed a certain spiritual unity reaected in and conditioned 
by their conununity of apecGhH./^ To their liaguistio heirs they 
bequeathed, if not sknll-types and bodily characteristics* at least 
somothiog of this more subtle and more precious spuitual identity. 
Anyone who doubts this would do wtU to com|mre the dignift^ 
narrative carved by the Aryan Darius on the rock of Behistnn with 
tho bombastic and blatant self^gloriAcation of the iuscriptionB of 
Ashurbanipal or Xebuchadrersar. 

Secondly the Indo-European languages and tbelr assumed parent- 
I speech have been tlironghont exceptionally delicate and flexible 
j instruments of thought* They w^ere almost unique, for Instance* 
m possessing a substantive verb and at least a nidimontary 
machinery for building subordinate clauses that might express 
conceptual rolations in a chain of ratiocination^/It loliow'S then 
I that the Aryans must have been gifted with exwptional mental 
j endowments, if not in enjoytDen.t of a high material culture. This 
I is mom than mere Inhuimcer It la no accident that the Arat great 
I advances towards abstract natural science were made by the Aryan 
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* J Grt>ekj^ and the HinduB^ not by the EabjloniAiu et the Egyptian** 
y 1 doBpjt^ their great inaterial Twmm& and their ffUrprising progtesa 

I in ^ia arfrpn&iniciJ observation for ejcomple^/ In the 

inomlisation of rcbgion too Aj^''aiiB have played n prominent 
role. The first great world roJigiotig which addresaed their appea] 
to all men irrespective of mce or nationality, Bnddhi™ and 
Zoroondnaniflm, were the work* of Arjanj, propagated in Aryon 
speecbp 

It ia qult^ possible that the IfonliLn ZorDoatcr anticipated even i 
the Hebrew propheta in sublimating the idea of divinity* 
emancipating it from tribal or material trappings and onthroning 
an abstract righteouapcaa where poraonifiod natural or magical 
, force* h^ previously reigned. It is certain that the groat concept 
of the Divine Law or Cosime Order i* oggociated with the firet Aryan 
peoples who emerge upon the stage of history Bomo 3,500 years 
ago (sec p, 20 below). Even the original Aryans themselves 
worehipped at least one ddty. a Sky Father/ who, although still 
anthropomorphic, materialist io and barbaric, was* nevcrtheleos, 
exalted far above the nameless spirits and magic forces of mere 
savagery (see p. 81), 

5^ or were the potontialitics of Aryan speech solely intcllectaal. 
Poetry m which a fixed metrical stmctuio oombincs with sweets 

* sounding words to embody beautiful ideas seems peculiarly Aryan: 
Semitic pwtry, for example* does not rest upon a regulcj metrical 
Btnictuie involsdng a fixed number of syllables in the veme. The t 
comcHpondencea between the metres of the Hindu Vedasi, the Ifanian 1 
Gathaa, and the Greek l;jTicB, in fact, allow us to infer some fonn I 
of common metrical tradition inherited from an earlier epock^ 

Thua philology reveals to ns a folk whoee Tangoa^ was pregnant 
with great possibilities. Now it was the lingiiiatio heks of thj n people 
who played the leading part in Europe from the dawn of history 
and m Western Aria during the laid; millemtium before onr era. It 
is iierhapa then not overbold to hope that a coUabdration between 
the two prehistoric dfsciplines of philology and orcbeoloj^, at 
least in this modest domain* may help to solve certain problems 
that either science atone is powerless to resolve. 

The Indo-European [angnagesT when they firat come within our 
ken in the middle of the 2nd miljenniiim s.C., appear already , 

* Sahs. Df^K4 Or. Zc^, LaL Jitppiur^ TrtL T*m, 

* MuUAt, dtUf mcirr^fwfma, d. ArmM, Vtdie 
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gives a more probable ocmtmt of the difhiHion of Aiyan speech 
than the older family tree*' \"kw. The earlier phUologisla had 
oonoeivod of the diependon of the lodo-Eiiropean tangiiagi^ as the 
result of a ertream of Aryan peoples flowing from a aingle circtun- 
scribed centre; the atream bifurcated aa it advanced and each 
branch in turn divided in like manner, the separate branches cono' 
sponding to the ultimate groups of distinct languages^ Schmidtit 
on the other hand, e^l^ned the dlfleieniiation of the Indo- 
European languages in tenujs of the propagation of various Jingulstie 
modiflcationa from difleoent centres within a vast continuum. The 
latter view evidently accords better with the actual nffinitiefi of the 
several Aryan languages as described on page 8, and with the 
inferences to be drawn from the Romance paraUeL 
Nevertheless, the older hypothesis must be invoked to explain 
the geographical position of some Aryan tongues. It is, for instance, 
very hard to account for the situation of Tocharian* an island of 
ctnium speech with marked European adtnities in infloction and 
vocabulary, surrounded by a sea of mfem Aaiatic tongues, ea v^e by 
the assumption of an actual migration. At the same time the corre- 
epondences among the Aryan languages are far too dose to allow 
the area of chara^nzation of the parent speech to be regarded as 
iilimitahle. The Aryan cradle must- have hod a geographical unity ; 
the linguistic data alone presuppose a block of allied dialecta con* 
fltituting a linguistic continuum within a specifle area and nndci 
more or less uniform geographical conditions. The fact that the 
Aryans worshipped at least one common deity aUoa^ us to go 
further; for it implies not^ indeed, poltical imity, but at least 
that the authors of the parent speech constituted a single people. 
To explain the distribution of Indo-Europetm languages in pre¬ 
historic times we must then have recourse to some hypothesis of 
expansion, migration^ conquest, or inhltration whereby Aryan 
speech and cult was carried from the cradle land” to regions 
previously uii-Ar 3 'an. To trace that expandon is the primary aim 
of this book. We shall drat try to delimit the fleld of observation 
by locating the several Aryan peoplea ns they enter the stage of 
history. Then we shall seek to trace them back towards some 
common centre by the aid of archaeological remaina. The counter 
port of this inductive study will he deductive. We shall endeavour 
to identify the primitive material culture and cradle of the Aryans 
as revealed by lingiilstic palaeontology among the cultural groups 
and provinces of the pretustoriao. From this point it should be 
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po^ible lo the migratiofifl of the Aryttiae td their historic seats 
by cultural evideoce. The codvergen-ce of the two lines of research 
would teat the validity of oar coDclueions. 


appkndis: 

As iJlujitratiqns of the relationahipfl o| 


____- Itido-European 

languages, the foUowing rough comparative tables may be ol 
interest to the reader who is not a philologiat 


NtTJCMUliS 


Gfmk. 

Lfttio- 

ImtL 

1 iha 

rlr 

fcmiu 

Ota 

2 dv4 


dw? 

daw 

3 Ind^yrsA 


ifU 

fri 

4 fO^L^fuA 

Tiamtfitt 


tnAir 

a pd ^ca 

fT^Vrif 


CW 

0 

If 

r*r 

« V 

7 Mapid 

/iffii 

*e|»f4lvt 

Mclf 

a 

cSK-r-Bj 

odx> 

ofAf 

0 Piilri^ 

^iWa 

wvtm 

wdf 11- 

10 ddMi 


dorem 

drkAiK 

too Miidm 

IpcaroF 

CTJlIuili 

cri 

Sia^u SAHilcrit- 

GnelL 

VERB "'TO 

pRSBF^ir 

IjiURr Irtdt 

lit dtmi 

nVif 

turn 

QMl 

2d[] M 

tr(j0Vi:) 

t9 

of 

acfl ddi 

dart 


i* 

DqaL 

lit fni# 

— 

— 

— 

2(Mi 


— 

— 

aid rtEr 


— 


riur. 

trt 


nniiKf 

ajnmi 

2em1 


eMiw 

sdvb 



vaM 

if 


GolMa- 

dkJU 

IWDI 

jUmr 

Jinf 

mUu 

shfSH 

nim* 

r4iJbuii 


Gflfthic. 

tH 

u 


dk, F. dti — 

fr^ 

JWiiri 

flSEXi 

atttini 


Sixig. SiifUkrii. 
lat 

Und ^ 

PlttT. 


OFTATtr*. 
OrHk. lAtin. 

tim 


jfiit 


Mijum 

*iMd 


Gotliiek 

njdti 

ftj^u 

*ijia 




tm 

Mm 

pii 

ika* 

flifi 

fi» 

Mtk 

toni^ 


litliiiuilaiEi^ Armeniui. 
UBll 

iMl « 

iMi * 


iMa 




rmk* 

fF 


(OJl v") « 

ijcTEorEiCTr^ 
S^nBkrit. Gmk. 


dr 
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VERB "‘TO BEAR- 
Fbesekt 


/era 

-is 


mat. 

-Wttf 

bm 

herid 


Sog, 8uukrit. Cn#k. 
lit Mardmi ^/pw 
frAdfuJi 

Sird ^ipu 

Plor* 

lit MMtiwi ^ipofitv /mutltf bmal 
Sml AldtisMa 
3nl fiMrasJi 


^ilM 

fsruni 


-bend 

bef&ii 


0(il3uc. 

6a I m 
6aifM 
hairip 

hairam 

£airi]i 


oweiaT. 

6mEJi 

Ikt^' 

felTfli* 

fttinfl* 


AmupiMui^ 

bertm 

berwS 

bm 

bCftlmk* 

beftk' 


bairand ber^' 


iMTUirECT 




Buiikrit 

Biwk. 

Iriah. 

ArinrnUii, 

Stng^ 

IkI 

d^Aorriftt 



beri 


Snd 



-frir 

birtr 


3id 

d66ar^ 

t*‘p* 

beir 

ther 


lit 

dbhatdmn 



bmk* 


^cd 

abkanm 


Acrid 

btrsk' 


3rd 

dbhamn 


ibcrof 

berim 



MlJlDLl PmE^E^iT 





SAnikrit. 

Gmk. 

GoUiier 


Sing. 

lit 

bUr* 

^/papfu 

— 



Sod 

bhdtuse 


6aip^a 



Srd 

Mdmfi 

i^/pitdj 

baimda 


Flur. 

lit 

UdriRiftAi 


““ 



and 

6Jkinidj^ic« 





ard 

MdmPiK 


bairBPlda 



PERFECT \^ERB 

; “I HAVE 

COME TO 

KNOW " 



SiiiiUt, 

Grwt^ 

Latin. 

Gotblc. 

Sidf, 

lii 

v/da 

iTfa 

ridi 

irflll 


2nd 

r^^ha 

uda&a 

eidieti 

ICHWl 


Srd 

vida 

qIU 

rtdif 


PJuf. 

iFl 

vidma 

tbflfP 

cidinilrC 

ipituni 


Swl 

eidd 

iOTC 

ridirii# 

irtiKp 



md^ 

foiiaj 

ciderc 

vitifil 



O 

1 

NOUN "WOLF" 



SA41l^t 

Grc«k. 


Ootliio. 

1 .itli nittlhB- 

Nchil 

tfMb- 



icv^c 

rdkoi 

Ac€. 



Imjriiirt 

wulf 

ri£J4 

Qrn. 

vfbwgA 



mdfi* 

miho 

Dit. 



lapo 

(ml/a) 

rifJmi 

AhL 

cfldJ 

*AAtm 

hp^ 

— 

tdtke 

Luc. 

rfhe 

*Aiwwi 

7icpi 

-- 

HiH 

tOL 

Tfkeiua 

— 

— 

- - 

pUth 

DtwiL 






N.-A* 

vfbAm 

JUbcu 


_ - 

vilH 

J>.-L 

rfUMgAm ~ 

— 

— 

eUkam 
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XiimL 

GtwIl. 


G^hk- 


N. 

vfm 


Upi 

tnJJut 

rilktt 

A. 


X^mMf 

Impo* 


nlir^ 

O. 

tftoHdin 


\aponm 


rak£ 

Pr-JL trfi^kyah 

— 

— 

WuZ/nn 

FitfaifH 

L. 


AinrMtff 

JlfpM 

— 


I. 

iflinA 

AkKiMir 

licpu 

— 

Eifkili 


CONSOSAJTTAL (S-) STEM 




SADjikHt. 

Gmfc. 


Iriilu Gvlbk. 


1 

N, 


VIlTiw 


^ AdAd 

-eiF 

fc 

A, 



4nim 

fCPfgl«. Aanafl 


f' 

!■' 

G. 

Hmak 

MwJr 

-IHU 

cm Idn^H 

i?uAi 

1; 

D. 

ivm4 


-IHI 

«fHli — 

crSmlllj * 

V 

1* 

IwiV 

FlimJ. 

mvi‘t 


— IqiLim 

mttLpji 

P 

N. 

infiK>^ 

KVV€t 

•rlM 

mm AdiWii 

tskm*t -i^d 

r 

A. 


jfMr 

4m9 

torn kimams 



G. 

KmApi 

JfUVuV 

4num 

&m m~ hanam 


^■ 

D. 

MSkpaA 




tatmimt 

T,'- 

L. 

ivOMU 

MVci 

— 

^ — 

wsmmpii 

Y 

t 

irdthiA 

— 

-int&li# 

HMHub Mmm 

iCKPliMli 


C 


DEMOKSTBATIVS FSONOtJ}! TO— 


N. 

SuiMknt. 

MdK tci,*4 

Gr«k, 

IdlilL 

im^iud.ta 

Ooiblc* 

#4 ^afap 40 


A, 

f4«tt l^p ftfin 

T« T^i 

-imm^ iatf, rd»4 



G. 

t^MpOf 

T&k niff’ 

-tiHJ 

pu pirn* 

SAidt 

0. 

jHioiV td^pai 

TV Tf 

4t 

pdmMd piaM 

ftfwildi 

l- 

fdrjniju 

— 

— 


iamd Iqjk 

L 

iimtitdpk 

T« 



Jtfmi id 

K. 

PlimL 

U, i Ab 

wf rtf Tii^ 

4ip td, Cae 

pm, pOi pai 

I4p M. 

A. 

Muf idm*, iAk 

rtf rtfj 

40t, Id, 4(14 

pam, pd. po* 

c4ip laTp liif 

G. 


T-tfir Tiz4bV 

^4&nmt 4flr*m 

pm pue 

itfn 

D. 


— 


paim. pmm 

WfU ftf AM 

U 

Ufm idm 

■FiMn rj« 

^t^iU 



I. 

tsifr tdbhih 

reif raif 

— 

— 

mUiomim 


CHAPTER II 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF ARYANS ON THE 
STAGE OF HISTORY 

1. The Aryan in Msmpciiamia in fh^: Fi/feeniA 

Century BM- 

Aiyaa people firat emerge Inom the gloom of prehistory on 
the northem border? of the Fertile Crescent of the Ancient 
The oldest Aiynn names and words that have come down to us 
are inscribed upon cuneiform tablets from Babylonia* Egypt and 
Cappadocia. But thcBe £r?t biatoric Aryans appear os late intmdem 
in a region illumined by the light of w^ritten documents from the 
end of the IVth millennium. In Mesop:»taiiiia and the adjoining 
countries they hsve invaded the domain hitherto occupied by 
peoples of different linguistio antecedents.^ 

From the dawn of hiErtory two non’^-c^yun races inhabited the 
Tigrie-Euphratesj valley—Sumerians and Semites* The former, 
though concentrated in southem Mesopotamia from the earliest 
timeS] have left certain n^onuments of their presence os far north 
os Aesur on the middle Tigris, whUe Sumoiian art products, if not 
SumerianSr penetrated even to Aetrabad on the shores of the Caspian. 
Semites were inextricably mixed with the Bumerians In Babylonia^ 
and occupied the western plains as far as the Syriati coast and Binai. 
These two races jointly created the marvellous civiU^atiou of 
Mesopotamia, the monuments of which ore known to us from the 
middle of the IVth millenniimi b.c. onward?. There they (^tablisbed 
great empires which diffused their culture throughout adjoining 
countries. Somewhere about 2700 b.C. the kings of Agade had 
extended their doDoinlons to the shores of the Moditerranean and 
very probably to Cappadocia. In any case^ soon alter 2500 n.c. a 
Aubfltantial Semitic colony In dose political and commercial relations 
w'itb Assyria and Babylonia was established in the Halys valley in 
command of the trade routes that led to the Black Sea on the one 
hand and to the Aegean on the othcr^ 

^ On ihii m Fram lo Empire, part ii.. chsPr Ui, in(i part iii» tiup. U 

IL *ti4 ill; Deiiikjirt#, cap. p. *3; Camirid^ Antienl U 

«tp, p|i, OSS O'., pp. t 
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Th^ Mesopotamian i^orda and pictoiio] momiincnts also reveal 
to tifl otlier peoples mimbiting tlie adjot^t bighlondst ftoao of whom 
fieem to bo Atynn in the nird millciidJiiin. To the cast lived the 
Elamites ^ speakiiig an agglutimtive or Inoorporating tongno and 
possessed of ii high dvilisation of their own. The highlands north 
of Irak were perhaps akoadj occupied by Armonoid peopfea^ whose 
Aisianic speech may be inferred from tbe later Mittite, MitamuaPt 
and Vannic texts. Our sources give na no indication of the presenoe 
of Aryans wilbin their purview down to 2000 n,c.* 



f'xo. 1. NAmn-SiQr of 

But by the middle of the llod inJIknnitim wa find Aryan prinMa 
installed within the Fertile Crescent, heirs of the civilisation created 
by Sumerian and Semite. The circomstances cl their coming 
escape us i Hammurabi s dynostVi which bed finally unified 

^ Tht eelr deeiphwobip montiBwnti of ihn EE&Kiite lan^^ (Aniairile) date | 
ffi^cn a lEiiitcij l*tBr rpoTbp biU tiw Jpn^* oAmtv oIIdv e* to lotHr tlut it vtJ in oio 
nJio in tko Ilini Dnillrainiisiii a,c, 

* For Dr- CturutiJio'i ™w tRit the owwIm of Goticiin oM SuWlo rn.M 
by Atjuat in Ibo Hlnl nuMnuiiom ( It, p 180) » Pot * pm|T ^ 

OViiiBtvco, Tbo MnKsi from tbii o™ wv ipftdfi<mUy noo^liMio-EarotiMi (eb 

eU.K, ip pp. m 
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Me^potAmia under tbo hegemony of fiabyloUp fell about 1900 
and aJtor its foil comes o dark age for whioh writteu records loigeLj 
foil m The pneeunfors of tbo Arj^on invaders may bo found iimoug 
the Kossites, who established a dynasty at BabyJon about 1760 E,C* 
Thifl people originally dwelt east of the Zagros fountains whence 
they had begun to filter into Babylonia already in the time of 
Hammurabi. But os a whole they w'cre not Aiyanfl. Though they 
adopted the Babylonian language and culture, the local scriln^ 
ha^*e recorded the Kassite names for god* 6tar^ heaven, wind, man, 
foot* etc. j not one of these is in the least Indo-Eiiio[kean. Moreover, 
the majority of the penional namea of the period collected by Clay ■ 
suggest rather a kinship between the Kasdtes and the Aaiartie folk 
to the north-west. Yet in the names of their klnga occur elements 
rocalUng Indo-Imnian deities—^uriaS {Sun-god cf. Sans.iSi/F^}lndaS 
(cf. Sons, hidrab MaruttoS {cf. Sans. Hlaruljih^ atorm-g^s) and 
/ bugal (cL Iran, god),^ Moreover^ tbooe Kosdtes introduced 
' the use of the horse for drawing chariots into the Ancient Eaut and 
its later Baby Ionian name smu seems to be derived from the Tndo- 
Ironian form (Sans. It is then highly probable that 

the KoBsito invasion was due to the pressure of Aryan tribes on the 
highlands of Irnn, and that its leaders were actually Aryan princee. 

Three centuries InteTi when the diplomatic archives found at 
Tell el-Amnrua cast sueh a flood of light on the afiaira of Weaterti 
Asia, wc find a distinctively Ar}'an dynasty ruling among the 
Asisnic Mitanni on the Upper Euphnates. These princes had good 
Aryan natnes—Sutarm, Du^tta, Artstama—and also w^orshipped 
Indo-lrauiau deities. In 190T Hugo Winckler ^ startled the learned 
world by identifying the names of four gods, already familiar from 
the Indian Yeda, invoked aa witneasec to a treaty aigned in 1360 b,C. 
between the kings of Mitanni and the Hittites, The divine bein^ 
who ara named together with other gods—ten Babylonian and ffiur 
native hlitannian—are Indra (in-da-m), Varuns (u-ru-v-na or 
a-ru-no), Mitra^ and the Xisatya twins Quite 

recently another document emanating from hlitanni has turned up 
among the Hittite archives from Boghas Eeui.^ It deals 
signihcantly enough with horse-breeding and coptaioB a series of 

* Thiicdiit^ lUAT hjtTe to bvmluc^ bj lOO ymrv w Dc-lftport^, tS. 

* ToJfc On<cAfal iferk*, L 

* UXTp p. 51. 

* Z.D.M.G., pp. SSS fF. (Focrfcir). 
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Af 3 'an numenils —aiia (!)»terns (3), paMsa (5), tl)^ and n«e (9)— 

in cxprwaioiifl like atl-atttr/^fqna (1 '* oqe round of tke 

etadmin *')* Finally we know that there exiated among the Mitnuai 
at this time a elnsa of warriors styled fncin'nntia which toa suggested 
comparison with the Sanskrit marya^ young men^ heroes.^ 

So it is clear enough that the dyiiaets installed on the Upper 
Euphrates by 1400 b,c. were AryanB^^ eloeely akin to tho^ wo moot 
in the Indus valley and later in -Media and Persia. But their subjects 
were non^Aryan Aaianic^ and tho rulers had odopted the nativo 
language and the Baby lonian script for their official correapondonco, 
and apparently acknowledged local gods besides their own. And 
the movement which had brought them to the Enphrates did not 
stop thero^ During the same period the Tell-el-Amarna tablets 
mention Axy'an princes in Syria and Palestine too—BiridaSwn of 
Yenoam, Suwardata of KeiM, YnSdata of Tuanacb, Artamanya of 
Zir'Bashan and ctherH ® These too were probably mere dyimsta 
ruling over non-An,'au Semitie Bubjects. 

Th(%c njpierals and divine and porBonsl names arc the oldest 
actual specimens of any Aiy^n speech which we possess. The 
forms draeri-e special attention TTiey are already quite distinctly 
mlcm forms • in fact, they are very nearly pure Indie. CeitariJj 
they are much more nearly akin to Sanskrit than to any of the 
Iranian dialects that later constituted the western w ing of the Indo- 
Iranian family. Thus among the dnitiee .Visntyo is the Sanskrit 
form as opposed to the Zend Nn&i?haiiya and all the four gods arc 
prominent in the oldest Veda, while in the Imnian A vesta they have 
been degraded to secondary rank tMithra), convertcid into demons 
(India] or renamed [Vamiia=Ahurfl Mazda). The numerals are 
distinctively Indio not Iranian; m'ka is identical with the Sanskrit 
ekn^ while * one ^ in Zend is ncua. So the s is preserved in 
whore it becomes A in Iranian (Aaprfo) and the exact form h found, 
not indeed in Sanskrit, but in the Prakrits which were supposed to 
be poflt-Vedic. 

Even the personal names look Indio rather than Lam^an. Thus 
EiridnUtea has been plausibly compared with the Sanskrit 
(owning a great horse). If this be right the second 
element, hiuae, is in contrast to the Iranian form n*pa seen 

in Old Fersian and Zend {cf. Jarmspa and Fiil/aspa ^ Hystaspes]^ 
On the other hand, the element Aria- in Mitannian and Palestinian 

1 Mcirpl:+ o?. CTf.. fv 

* iL p. 331. 
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has many parallela in tho later Iranian anomasticoD ; tte 
concf^pt of divina order, Rla, crobodied in it was indood toown 
to the Vodio poets, but it b rarely used aa a component of peraonal 
names in India. 

When wo seek to define precisely to ^hich branch of the Aryan 
stock these Mitanni princes belonged there is room for divergence 
of opinion. When the Mitanni deities* namtii were first published, 
Jaoobip^ whom Fargttar ^ and Konow ^ HtiU follow^ definitely 
accepted them aa Indian and ascribed their introduction into 
Mesopotamia to a body of Sanakrit^speakiug peoples from the 
Punjab. To this Eduard Meyer * replied that philologists had 
long ago recognized that Indians and Iranians had lived together 
aa one body and had worshipped these very deiti^ in common 
before the indians had occupied the Indus Valley. The Indian 
divine Eiames and numerals would then belong to a branch of 
this Indo-Iranian people at a period before their differentiation, 
i,e^ before the sound shifts distinctive o! IranisUp r ^ A, ic 9p, 
ate,, had become operative^ Finally, Hiking ^ agrees that the 
d]ni8sta were Indians, but Indiana on their way to India ; for he 
holds that the scene of the Indo’Iranian period must be laid north 
of the Caucasus. 

The decision between these three views must await a dlscuasioa 
of the later history of Indiana and Iraniana respeetivdy. Two 
hlghlv Hgnificant facts are seciire : firstly^ the cleavage into cctUum 
and languages goes back to the middle of the Ilnd 

millennium b.c. ; secondly* that peoples later known to us only 
east of the Tigris at that date eitended much further west. 

2* TAe Problem of the Hittitei 

But not only were there Aryans of the satem branch in the 
Ancient East by the XVtb century n.c.; the presence in the 
vicinity of peoples of the cenJam division is attested by cuneilomi 
documents of the same epoch. If the discovery of Indie names 
in North Syria created astonishment in 1907, the revelation of 
a Indo-European element in the Hittito speech of 

Cappadocia ten years later provoked incredulity. 

The Hittites had been Jong known from Egyptian and Babylonian 

* Aneitni Imim% ffi4i?rh?al rnaJiJwJP*. 

* TMe Imdutm ^Jod3 0/ ikE Pal>httticiiifl of tko Chrutlanis Indijui 

Iluiituto, XtPr ]. 

* SU^. K. /^IWI. Ai^r dtr FTh#., 10<K. 

* At.A.G.W., bIvJ, vabfr3t±ichlfn im /non. p- SW. 
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records, from Biblical traditions, and from th«ii o^ ^nignintlc 
moELUidenta. Before tbe war no one would Lave tLought of con¬ 
nect them witL Ar^^ane. Yet tide wa^ precise!j the result to 
which the decipherment of the &nrt eubeiantial body of Hittite 
texts written in an intelligible script (cundforra) led Profespor 
HroKEV.^ Btimoure of his dtflcovcriea leapt political frontiers 
and even amid the din of battle aroused lively contigveniy. Hie 
conolnsionn were at first received with ecepticism and it now appears 
that the solution of the problem is by no means so eimple as he 
thought. 

In the first place the material at our disposal, the tablets from 
the State axchivee of the monaxchs of Boghaa-Keuit only refers 
to the Hittites of Cappadocia and justifies no condusions with 
regard to other "Hittites”, for instance, those of Caichcinish 
in North Syria. And then it is now dear that even in Cappadocia 
a large ntimber of languagies were ctiirent simultaneously.* Borne 
of thw—PnofesBor Forrer'a BaJalc^ ^^ntc (MitaDnjan)i and 
Proto-Hattie, which Last haB the best daim to be called by us^ 
as it was by the native scribes themsdvee, " Hittita ”—are quite 
definitelj rni-Aryan. It is otherwiBe with the dklect in which 
the majority of the texts are written, the language called fay Forrer 
Kanedan, by the scribes Nc^Uit *' our language/^ It Beema 
certainly to exhibit Indo-European influence. 

At the moment we are on, slippory ground j the number of texts 
published is not very largOk the decipherment of the local cuneifonn 
script olToPS many pitfalls, any judgment must be provisional. Yet 
some points have won fairly general assent. In the infieotion of 
nouns, pronouns^ and verbs KaSili betrays most Etiiking ^milsiritiies 
to Indo-European ® Of the six eases in the nominal declonBion four 


* |>itf Spraeht dtr J ei 7. 

* Efw FcircTp Liii mad Z. IJEXrS % Saji-w m Amai^iam Siwiia 

prtMnftd fa Sif ^ l IflEZl. 

^ Tk^ illuitfwte tbfr point 1 tho foUDwiDg farmi giroil bjr Friedftcb uu) 

Fernr in loo. oft.; 


XoKit«r n-Don. Sadi Forv. pctHajOBin. 


KotiL ‘yofor 
Ace, 

J>At. L. IfjflldJU 

AU. 

lOL 

PiuTMla. 

Nool. {muo. -€M 
Aeo. noaii) -mm 
C«i- — 

D.^L, 

AbL -- 


*41 


£pjd Penih proaoun. 


mmtdm 


h roajD^UoCL. 


Verb In 

Sing, lit fwAimini 

reJ&nt&rt' — 

ard vahnmd —* 

Fler. Iff hAiiibhhi 
£qd EaJllnii:leiii 
ted 

Vffb dii- to lot 

1st {FMt} doAStra 

iadd^ (Impot) 

dmi ddm 

lit — — 

5rd idaiui 
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*>•> 

admit of a plaiisihlo cxplaiaatlon from ^Vryaa parodigrca. \Vith the 
ptonouoB the pToportion b rather Iobs, In one conjugation five out 
of abt foniiB in the preaent and three in the paat look Indo-Europoftn; 
to these may be added the middle endings in -tor* and -atiiafi and 
imperative# in -dti and -andu. Some fomis auch as the pronouud 
tub, tub {cf. quis, quMi, the verb eimi> I am (of. Sans, orwi)* 
Of agit ii' the formation of present atema in -numi (Greek ‘vtifu, 
Sana. -«omi) look extraordinarily Aryan. 

But the most surprisiiig thing about them is that the Indo- 
European tosomblancea lie not at all with. Indo-IraniaDj but with 
the eeafum languages, eepocially Phrygian. Greek and Latin. The 
phonetic system would connect Na^Ui exclusively with the latter 
group. In inlicctlon some forms have peculiarly clear wcHtem. 
affinities ; the accusative singular in as in Greek and Phrygian, 
instead of -»i, auiTie.^, you bke the Creek v}Uis, the adverb kaiia, 
and the change of -li to -si in the 3rd sing, of verba. Only Gio rather 
dubious imperatives in -do and -ondn and the 2nd Person Plurals 
in have dbtinctively Indo-lranian paralleb. If there be an 
Ini!o- European element in KaSili, it cannot be derived from their 
neighbours in Mitanni.’ 

However, Naiili cannot be accepted without qualification as 
Aryan. The deviations in the inflection are puzzfingly numerous. 
Profes&OT Sayoe tfllb mo that the vor>^ Indo-Ei^opean liking 
ftodiPgB of tlie verbal etom am not quite strietly [^emonal but 
Beotu Bometumes to be lused indifferently denote the or third 
person, tbe singiilflr or plirriil. And ue he bjia pointed out wevershl of 
tbe Buppoeedly Indo-EuTOpean verbal tenainations, have psirnllels 
in non Aryan languages, Vannk. and evon Sumerian A Again the 
number of Indi>-EiiropeaTi words and fltems identified in the 
vocabulary ia but Fiiudly, the synU% rem^nfi efiaontially 

un-Aryan, for the structure is ineorporatiiig as m the Asianic 
tongucfl-* 

Now if these documenta dated £rom the XlVtfi century A,ni+ lew 
would hesitate to declare that they wore written in an Indo-Europ^ 
language and escplain the diacrcpancics as due to the famiuar 
phenomena of decay, assimilation of forma, and foreign borrowii^. 
But the tes^fl from Boghaz-Koui are many centuries older than the 

t Ncif from Uodim (MAa4A}p u GUm lugswl** ii. p. 13- 

* di^tiUiW bM propoB«| which^ while pUaftiblo m thplP^elTfl*, 

Uhim tofs^thcr *iWUPli» ineampkliUe pboiirtie hwa 

^ JZtiPiiw^ SindiiiMr p- 30^ 
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wtiest writt^ mcnionBlB of S&iu$knt or Greek. Yet their laiiguage 
diverges frooi the h)rpotlict ical driginal Aiyun tongrie far more than 
Greek and Satuikrit differ from tho parent apeoch or one another. 
It is in fact impo^ble to believe thatatruiy Indo-Eiiropean faiigueg^e 
would look so odd in the XIVth century before our era. ProfcAifor 
Ferrer has suggested the poailblUty that might be a branch 
of some very arohaic tongue from which the jiarent Aryan apeech 
was alfio aprung^ I believe rather that the due lice in recogtiixing 
with Professor Sayce that Xa^ili was an artiriciiiL litenuy language 
elaborated by court aedbes and priesta.^ In such a compoflito 
Aryan elemcntei, words and terminationfl might be borrowed to 
express concepts and rclationA unknown to the more priuptivo 
Aaianic dialects which constitute the substratum of the language. 
In the same way a whole mass of Babylonian terms have been 
incorporated. In a like manner the scribe of the Elamite veraion 
of the iusenption of Darius at Beliistun lias adopted the Old Persian 
imperative u ^ since the suhstanti ve verb was mbsing in Anranite. 

If we then admit the real presence of an IiKlo-European element 
in the language of Cappadocia, we have stUl to aak w^hence it came. 
The usuaJ ansirer in that the Ac^'an elomcDtj there as in MitatmJ,. 
was just the ruling aristocracy who had imposed thcmscIvDii on 
an older Aslaoic subetratum. However^ tho namrs of tha Hittito^ 
Iringa —Hattusih Dud^lta^ MuiailT Mutallu—do not look in tho 
least Atyan. Again, no Hittite deitioi have Aryan names, though 
Professor Sayce has pointed out that In the Hittite version of tho 
Babylonian myth of Bel and the dragon* the monster haa on Indo- 
European name—lUuyankaa.^ What a ooutraat to the Mitanni 
princes who kept tbcii Aryan names and gods t Again the dynastic 
lists are said to take the dyuaaty with the aame non-Aryan names 
back to 1§00 B.c. if not earlier* It looks as if the kings of Eoghai- 
Kcui belonged ratlier to an Aj^lanic stock. 

MoreoveTi tbia Afiiauic elcmout can be traced back to the middlo 
of the lllztl millennium b.c. in Cappadocia. At that time colonies 
of Semites were cslablishcd in the Halva valley, and it W'os doubtloEs 
from them that the Babylonian olementa in Ilittite culture on^l in 
the NaSili language were borrowed. Tho corrcHpoodence of those 

* Cr. LttfkBflbill in /.JSljI.A Cciiil4W9ry p. S 8 ^ whp mAdmm 

w^klii irom Ammro. 

I C^p iii, L aS^ M aii e^wTalmi of tb* oSofif Ui the P#twu lezt,. 

MLiT.L m ^ ^ ^ , 
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meicluiiita, tfe C&ppadockn Ubleta, revcab tlic preseaoe 

of people with Awatdc names like tho«e of the Hittite kliipp 
I>ud|3alm, BtizuAp Ahukar, etc., and contaios roforcncea to BimiS 
Hatim, * the Hittite fortrcsa ^ before 2000 b.c.^ A “ Capp^ociao ” 
fwal of about the aamc date k said further to bear a legend in Hittite 
hieroglyphics * But no Arj'nii names occur bd early. "VSTiatever 
clement in the population inspired the Aryaniaatian of N^a^iiij 
theOp and wherever it dwelt, it looks as if it had only begun to 
influonco the Halys region after 2000 n.C., perhaps long after^ 
The only certain result that has emerged as yet is that there was a 
eenlum element somewhere within the Hittite realm just after 
1500 B.c. About that date the Taurus ranges seem to have 
represented in a sense a frontier between and eettftim Indo- 
European speech. 


3. Archisolo^iedt PotM^cr^ 

Whence then come these two groups of Aryan peoples appearing 
on either sde of the Taurus 1 That they were intruders may bo 
inferred from the silfinco of the documents of the lllrd millenmum. 
They are first definitely revealed to us at the end of a dark age. 
The darkneaa ie itself significant j for it reflects the eonsoquences 
of social convulflions provoked by the movement of peoples. Fresh 
ethnic elements had broken their way into Hither Asia. \Vith 
their intrusion we may connect the invasion of Egypt by the 
Hykaoa or Shepherd Kings. The documeata of the XVth centnry 
allow us to infer the catastrophe and reveal the new abgmnent 
of pobtical forces it created. But only archfleolcgy is likely to 
disclose the direction of the antecedent racial movements. 

At tho moment, unhappily, its contribution is smalls The earlier 
phases of tie Kaseite period in Babylonia, before the invaders hod 
completely asoimikted the culture of their adopted countiy, are 
little known. It is nevertheless of interest to note that under 
Ammkadiiga, Just before the Kassite conquest^ white slaves from 
Subartu and Gutium, regions to the noith-eastj were being sold at 
Babylon. About the same time the importation of jade from Clune&e 
Turkestan seems to have been interrupted 

*■ Sidn*y Spilth* Vappadocidt^ rsiEeij iii tJta JJnfiM Siyce In 

xllii, pp. 44 t. 

> In J.R.A.S., 1022, n ^ 

* 1900, pp. 1113 
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Ylq. 3, ikMtie depojctfld tht diijiol ol Tt!.irt.tiii« IV; 1# iiJilaiimiiii i 

San^ £ 3, SIamb tBddtun) J I* KAdiibp. 

thMW no iigbt on onr imcnediato probLom. The lam&ll objecti^ 
ioclnding painted pottery, from the lower fftfata may prove more 
enlightening when they are pubbahed. Nor have we any certain 
portmita of Slitannianfl. Yet tbe Aryan dynasty wm in conatant 

1 Ct Ojipealifiia, Def Td ^ CW^ leOS. 
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The MitannianB axe even, less knowm Only one rite in their 
territory baa yet been explored — ^Tell el-Ha!af on the Habur.,^ 
Here Baron von Oppcnheim bae excavated the niina of an aneienti 
city, and somo of hia finda are now in the British Miiaeiiin* The 
rude bfts-reliefot Kittite style, and seemingly depicting Hittito 
racial typcSj belong to the first nulleimiuin before our era, and so 
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witli the PlmraDhA and no less than thire Mitanidan 
princc?iKca became queena of Egypt* Of these, Mutcmria^ the wilo 
of Thothmea looka thoroughly Egyptian on her port raitatataea * I 

that might be court convention- No portrait of Iho other two 
princeascB, Gifukhipa and Tadukhipa, who entered the harem of 
Ainenbotcp III have come dm-n to ua* But earlier in the XVILllh 
Dynsaty the Pharaohs had been at war with theee Aryans of North 
Syria. They have left ns a regular portrait gallery of the races they 
bad Aubdned in the course of their northernexpeditionfl. The majority 
of these are certainly Semi tea — Amotitee, Beduina^ and m OO'-^ 
but the man from N ahamin a ** on the chariot of Thothmea IV",* 
Fig 2p I fc seems to stand out from among the Mfit and reeaUs Iranian 
types from the Fersiou monuments a thouBand years, later. Ho 
nmy be one of the iTian'onNa since Naharina Adjoins the Mitanni 
territor>' and ilifanninns were actually met there by the conquering 
Pharaoh. It is also intereating that on Egyptian niornmients of 
the XVIIIth and subsequent D^Taastiea the Amorites are often 
depicted as tall, relatively faiip blue-ojed* and btown-hairod.* 
In view of the considerable Aryan infusion in the area inhabited 
by them it is just posaibb that this was not a native cbanicteristio 
but w'ae due to adini.TtUTe with the intruders. A pyst^matic 
exploration of the Alltamuan t^rritoty and of the towiis m Syria 
and Palest ine where ^liyan princes were installed should throw- 
much further light on these problemB. Pending such wort 1 can 
onlv draw attention to certain phenomena w'hlch seem to mark 
innovations at the period of Aryan intrqdoTi on the chance* that 
they may serve as pointer?, 

^uard Meyer * baa called attention to a curious chariot, now 
in Florence^ found in an XVlIIt h Dynasty grave in Egypt. It is 
of a foreign type, and the axel is bound with birch-bark. Meyer 
aa^^'a that that tree does not grow nfearer than the Caucasus and 
accordingly suggests that the Aryans entered Hither Asia across 
those mountmus like the Ciinnaeriana and Scythians a thousand 
years later. Of course, the attribution of this particular ehariot 

* Onfi ia the Britiili Muswmi; ef. PrttiP, ffijEory f>f fij?- Hi- 

Bcf MitAnnuD bm bwn 4eni«l bj tlgyptologuta^ moat tvxtdlj bj 

Fridob in Ada d C^vame-nl. t7iiJi?+ l3orpa$€n^, V+B .; Mor«^ 201. _ 

■ Cfltftar imjd Nflirbcff^p^ CWfo jUiwfKm rotnft */ TkvimC^ / F. 

■ Clay, c^ikt dmortiss, 50. Oa ths othetf iLapd, Prof. S«yw 

tliat tho AmoritAi aa nich wnn a fair uid hIi 30 ' 5 Twl rtock relAtfd to thu bnitde 

And the Crita {JJC.A.S.^ 1024, |u Ha)* Sir Flindew Petrie t* 
favoof * ttmUiM^ Tiffw. 

* J/.aaO„ iTit, p. 10, 
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to tho Afvaiw in sheer speculation, thaugh we have seen reasop ta 
believe that they did introdvee the use of horse-drawn vahidcB 
into the Ancient East- Be that aa it may, t here are other evidences 
of intercourse with the Caucasus region at about the same epoch. 

The oldest cist-gravos from the Carchemiah region in Korth Syria 
contain objects paralleled in South Buflsia, These are cyelet-puus 
which look like an elaboration of types found in Copper Ago barrows 
on the Kuban River, curious pokcr*butted spear-heads which also 
recur north of the Caucasus and penanuiar bracelets with flattened 
recoiled ends widely dilluscd in South Russia, Hungry, Upper 
Italy and Bohemia,* Of counse, we have no sure gtounds for 
rcgwdmg these European objects as older than thoii Syri^ I*t^cR 
nor yet for connecting the latter with Aii-ana whethw “ Hittitie ” 
or Indo-Iranic. StiU they nuiy bo ijointcm and point across the 
Caucasus. 

On the ether band proofs of influence from Upper Asia may only be 
lacking because that region is still unciplored. As a matter of fact 
we do find traces of connection with Turkestan somewhere about 
this period, though they seem to be from the west and not vibe terto 
(see page 40 bdowj. 

Passing to the Hiltite area in Cappadocia we ate slightly better 
documented * Hittites are portrayed by their own sculptors and 
by Egyptian paintcis. The representations of these people frem 
3,000 yearn ago would servo ns portraits of the Armenians w ho 
inhabit the same region to-day. They revMl a short-head^, 
high ekuUed race, with a large now and retreating forehead IPI. 1). 
which bad then, as now,* wide eitcnsion in the highlands of Westero 
Asift. Indeed, von Luochan * could coll the modem Pendans 
“ Hittites ”, That does not, however, prove that this Annenoid 
race was the original Aryan stock cither m Cappadocia or Iran I 
the Ary an Darius with hiu high-forehrad and pie nose is quite 
different and is evidently Mcditfiiranean or . Kordic/ The bert 
eastern parallels to the Cappadocinn Armcnoids are to be found 
in figures of the Elamite goddess Annbito just as non-Ary an Kassito ^ 
find echoes in the Hittite territcuy. It looks therefore W 
if the typical Armenoid Hittite represents a pre-.Aiynn Alpine stock. 


I Sh tVoah«T. Th* (Jre™ ChiWe. Aup", p. 14«. 

- d: Monrt. op. fit, p. 537 i TU 
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Even the Egjptiflu dr&wiji-gB of Hittite iTCKjps show other leaa Aeianio 
types. 

The t vpicul art idea o! Hittite coF^tume were the high boots with 
upturned toca and tho peaked cap. The latter meets us again among 
the nomads of tho steppea in both Persian and Greco^cythinn 
art (PL II. 2). and is still worn by the Slongola of Upper Asia. 
The pigtails worn by the Hittites again look Mongolian to Gaistang 
but perhaps havo analogies also in Syrian and Minoan ooiEures. 
Kane of theae peculiariticfl can on other gtounds bo regarded as 
apecihcally Arran. 

In ctilluTO the Hittitea of Boghaz-Keui were of couise indobfced 
to Babylonia, but they were no sla^dah imitatore. They did not, 
for instance* like the A^yn&m after 2400 b.c., virtnally abandon 
the use of stone in their buildinga for the Babylonian brfck 
architecture. The walls of Boghaa-Keui ^ indeed in the use of 
Cydopeun masonry recall the prehistoric acropoles of the Aegean. 
ITic megalithic ortbostatae of tho gates again have parallels at 
Troy, Tiryn», and iSycenae- But the gates themselves preset^-e 
the double straight Babylonian type and lack the flanking bastion 
introduced further west already during the habitation of Troy U. 
Even the plan of the pabcea or temples within these waUs with their 
system of cell-lLke b^ements built round a central court has been 
compared to the pabce of Knossos in Crete-* But wo cannot te^ll 
by inspection how far these Aegean parallels in Cappadocia are 
nut a conimoa ** Asianic heritage of the two regionsp 

It is moreover evident that contact between the Aegean and 
Cappadocia goes hack to the Illrd millenniumi From Kara Euynk, 
not far Irom Boghaa-Keui, come spouted vases of typical Early 
Minoan form and clay stamps with exact analogues in T^y M 
and Bulgaria- But similar vasea are known from Persia and, 
accompanied by clay stamps of the Cappadocian pattern and spinal¬ 
headed pins of Aegean type, in the third settlement of Anau in 
Turkestan.’ All this suggests trade rather than migratidu; 
its direction is still dubious* and its ant iijuity would seem to connect 
it with the pre-Aryan period in Cappadocia^ 

For tho epoch atid area for which alone we are wairanted in 
apeaJdng of an Aryan element among the Hittiteii wo have only the 


* Fuc]lilrtma,i Di* j W'im. ^.0. ff., 40). 
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car\'ed monumentB to guid<3 ua pending the publication of the eielbJI 
findfl from Bogha£-Keiii, The moat cliBJacteriatio weapon m the 
battle axo borne by the god Tcehub ] actual specimeiiLB are kitown 
from Blam and Tranecancasia,^ but the type m only an olabomtion 
of a very ancient MesopoUiuian weapon. On the olber hand, 
the (tarne dni^ catties on Ms left iddo a swoid which m neither a 
Babylonian nor Egi^ptiaa weapon (PJ-1). It must be half a metro 
long and the blade looks so wide that it may be a slaflhii^ weapon 
and not, like all earlier oriental swords^ designed only for thruating. 
East of the Aegean these are certainly the longest weapons known 
from the llnd millenniiim. However^ the hilt, which leaves a woU^ 
marked Bemiciredar indent where it meets the bladoi recalls Central 
European rather than Aegean types. It is therefore worth noting 
that a sword with a aimiJar hilt and unmistakable Scandinaviaii 



Fl^. frem 


and Danubian adimties has been found at Mou^i Yeri in Armenia.* 
Moreover the girdle worn by the " Amazon ” from Boghaz-Eeiii is 
striMngly similar in form to bronze girdles found in graves on both 
sides of the Caucasus, as Cowley i^marks,* 

Another Hittita weapon with a mmdng point has parallels as 
far west as Troy. The Hittite nhidd again resembles a diminutive 
■version of the Mycenaean figure B h^pe. Like the Kassites and 
Mitanuians, the Hittites fought from chariots drawTi by horses. 
This ftnimAl appears very early on Cappadocian seals. It should 
also be not(^ that the Hittites were ahead of all their neighbouis 
in the induiftria] use of iron in the XI Vth century. 

The unambiguous linka that shall bind the Aryan element in 
Cappadocia and North Syria during the Und mdlennium indwwlubly 

» il* Morp^ru PnMuifffic i; P.Z^ It, p. 32* 3; Fig. 3 hm 
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to some otiicf area* be it tho CaocMu^^ the AegeaUp or Central Asia, 
are not yijt fortKconiing. The Cappadociittn AryaiLS, like tloM of 
Mitanni, therofore remain for the moment isolated intrudere who 
might liave come from abnoat imy quarter saTO the south. We 
have next to see if we can trace their later biistorj in the hope that 
thence we may derive eome light on the problema of origins. 

4 . The Ar^n Invan&n qf iTidm 

In Palestine the Aryan names have totally disappeared by 
1000 B.o-i and even in the Mitanni region they leave scarcely a 
vestige behind them. Here at least Aryan speech succumbed to 
Semitic and Aaiaiuc dialects, and the smalt Aryan aristocradca 
were absorbed by the native population. Furtlief east on the 
tablelands of Iran and in India the Aiyan languages surAuved and 
EUTAive t€t-day\ Blit here nxitten evidence still fails us till the 
Vltb century b.c. Out oldest sources are the metrical compositions 
of the Hindus and the Jramans themselves, handed down for many 
eenturiee by ond tradition. 

The Indians* language approximates most closely to that of the 
Mitanni documents and has been preserved from a remote date 
in t he hymns of the Rigveda. This priceless document also funuahes 
precious historical data. The D!de«t Veda is a coUectiDa of metrical 
chants, always spirited, sometimes truly poetic^ mere! rarely aelemn 
and exalted. Their interest is naturaUy mainly religious. The 
powers of nature, sky and ^un-goda, the lords of the storm and the 
wind, the dawn maiden and the heav^enly twine^ the sacred fire and 
the ritual intoxjcnnt Soma arc Invoked in mimy a stanza. Dearest 
of all is the roHickiiig war-god Indra^ the thunderer^ made in the 
image of an Aryan chieftain of the heroie age. Exhilarated by Soma 
dmJts, he ttJays the dragon Vftra or Ahi, releases the stolen kine of 
light Of min, and rescues the imprisoned Dswti^ Only incidentallj 
1 do we see the earthly princes whom Indra c6piea—^generous to 
bards, bold to smite the dark-eldimed Dasyna (aborigines)* lovers 
’ of strong drinks dicing and borse-raciDg—in a word* with aU the 
characters of a Teutonic hero in the Korse epic. Their wealth was 
in kino and horses, their vehicle the horse-drawn chariot, their 
weapons the bow, the mace and the spear^ Axes of copper are 
mentioned, but as tools not weapons.* Temples or cities are not 

1 IfAcdoniiEU tAkei a^oM to mstM jrcin, hvi teppef ii 

fntrJfvicaCty more lik^v And Arcunfs irith ■Unjifit surh ha vith. 
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deficribed, though strong plAcee {pumh) are reXorfcd to. Tho dead 
are genemlly citemated, the aflhes intercod under a barrow. 

This fieeois the picture ol a young and vigoroufl race freah froin 
the mountains taking possession of the torrid platus of uorthem 
India. On the orthodox view they are still in the Punjab, whither 
they have hut recently descended Irom AJghanifiton. Rivera west 
ol the Indus ^ and the diatriet of Gandhjfkfa are still within the ken of 
the singers. The Jumna (Yamunii) is named hut thrice, the Ganges 
twice, in seemingly late veiaes, but the oft mentioned Sorayu may 
bo the River of Oudh (now' Sarju). South India is quite unknown^ 
It i« accordingly bGlievcd that the centre of Aryan India in Vedje 
times lay in the Punjab. The caBtw'ard expanaion would then 
belong to the later period of the Brailmanas. These aro Uturgiea] 
&nd epoxegctical texts compot^ largely in prose and shown by 
their altered language, sooial ideas and reli^ous outlook, to be 
aepajated from the Rigveda by a considerable interval ol time. 
They stand to the Veda mther In the aame relation as Hesiod to 
Homer^ Yet even they are very distinctly pre-Buddhiat and 
antedate the conquest of Boutbem India. The Higveda b therefore 
dated somewhere alter 1400 n^c., and the Aryan invasion b assigned 
to a like antiquity. 

This orthodox idcw' has recently been challenged from two sides. 
^Ir. Patgitcr ^ holds that the Aryanbatlon of India W'as long prior 
to the composition of the Vedic hymns- He complams that the 
usual European view has relied too implicity on the traditions of 
tho Brahman caste. But there exbts another tradition, that of tho 
kingly or class. To this Mr. Faipter appeals, though ho 

admits that the existing redactions thereof are late.^ A study of 
the royal genealogies leads our author to the conclimion that the 
Aryans, identihod by him with the Aib or Lunar race* entered India 
nearer tho beginiung than tho cud of the soooud milkuniom and over 
the Central Himalayas, not acicu^ tho Hindu Kush^ Their oldest 
centre was, on thb view, on the Upper Junma and tho Gauges l 
the occupation of the Punjab and the Rigveda belong to a later age 
of westward expansioni Then, following Jacobi's interfirctation 
of the Mitanni names, Mr. Fargiter assumes that the same wave 
spread still further west—into MesopotamiaH 

If this aeceimt of the jt-ryanbation of India bo accepted, the whole 

' The Kabul Kurntm msid Ctcldu] 
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problem of this book will aefiume a new Aspect. But geognaphicAtly 
the tfAnsit of the HimAlajAi» offers Aevero obstacles and other 
dilHcuities are entailed In the TraniaA connections. And the 
k^rif/a tradition on which the whole theory m based is hardlj no 
tmpolJutod source of history. The orthodox view Ie not really based 
on the priestly tradition^ m embodied iu opexegetical worke^ htit 
mther on the intemsl ovldenoe of the Veda itself. The latter carries 
conviction precisely because the hiatorical and geographical references 
in the hymna are introduced only mcidentally and in a thoroughly 
ingenuous manner ; for instance, there is no caste in the Bigvedap 
and the priest is obviously dependent upon the generosity of his 
king])^ patron. The Bame cannot be emd of the k^rirja tradition, 
which in ita recorded form dates from an age {pethflpffl as lata as 
200 s.nd when myth-inaking had had many centuries to work in, 
and which might een^e dyimstic ends. It needs e%^en more CAUtiqus 
handling than the tales of Homeric beroee in late logographciB and 
Boman poets. So the trsditional view is still perhaps the more 
convincing. 

The latter has however been challenged from the contrary 
standpoint in recent yeare. Brunnhofei ^ and others have argued 
that the scene of the Rigii'eda is laid, not in the Punjab* but in 
Afghanistan or Iran, and this view has lately been espoused by 
Haring.^ In that c^e the occupation of India would be much later 
than is usiiaUy saeuMed- Now Bninnhofer relies mainly on the 
identibcatlon of peoples mentioned in the Veda p with tribes located in 
Afghanistan, in the inBcriptions of Darius* or in later G reek anthora .^ 
But his heretical views have not received much support among 
Indianistfl. Some of his identifications are indeed phoneticaUy 
preposterouSp but there is a residue whieh demands explanation ; 
the mention of Porf^dro in the Veda is an old crux owing to the 
forma] identity cl the word with the Old Persian fonn of Parthian 
and the occurrence of Porrfii with, or as an adjective of, such an 
Iranian sounding name as Tirindina (in M^V-, viii, 40) makes 
the tmoslatlou " Pemian very tempting. Moreo^'er, there is 
not the least doubt about the phonetic equation of the V'edic 
Sarasvati with the Porsian Hara^uvti^ and the Rasa with the Zend 
Ra^kha. 

1 Arimshi ISIS. 
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In fact^ it h beyond dispute that some tmnsfergnco ol river 
narni^B bct:w€M!!n Iran and Izidia 1ms taken pkce^ Bot most of the 
other BtrftiiiDs named in the Rig^^eda are ladian rivera which bore 
the aaiDcTtiiniM in bistoncal tuncflA To suppose with Bnnmbofer 
that all these names had transferred from the miserable 

Btreamlets of Sebitan to India involves a far greater disloeAtion 
of topographical nomeiieLatyre than is required on the orthodox 
theses^ This admits the uomlnaL identity of ^rasvati and 
Hara'uv&tli^, but supposes that the Yedic Hindus applied the name 
of a etrcaiQ once ^o^sn to them in companj with the Iranians 
west of the Hindu Kush to the chief river of their new homCp the 
Indus tie River), or to the modem Sarasvati, a flmall 

Btream east of the Sutlej which now loses itself in sand. 

The element of truth underlying the seconcl heresy would then 
be the reality of the Indo-Iraitian periDd which we have postulated 
on other grounds (page 7) and which adequately explains the 
phenomena juist noted. Eut the same truth powerfully rcioiorees 
the orthodox theojy" sgainj^t Mr. Pargitcr too. He might indeed 
accept the curious ^uew of Darmsteter * to this extent and regard 
the Vedio gods and rites known to the autbora of tbe A vesta as 
l>orrowe<l from IndiaiiB who on his view overflowed from the Punjab 
in the XVth ceatuiy n.C. Would he also oacribo the Aryanization 
of Iran to the same migrants t lo tliat case be would have to assume 
a uumedcally large band. But we have few, if any* examples of 
such a largescaLe-emigratiau oat of India; the movement o! peoples 
in historic timee has generally been into that land. At the date in 
question the Aryans had still aU southern India to colonize. ^Yhj 
then should they climb the pa^uee of Alghanisian to wander on ' 
the bleak tablelands of Iran? Moreover^ the common m^'th of 
the dragon fight—Indra and Ahi in the Veda and Ator and Azi 
in the Aveeta—iwema nt home in Mesopotamia. The cioexistence 
of Indiana and Irankns somew^hero within the sphere of Babylonian 
influence would make its appearance in an Aryani^od version on 
both sides of the HiDdu Kush intelligible. 

The weight of evidence then eomp^ ua to regard the coexistenee 
of Indians and Iranians as pre^Vedic and to locate its scene west 
of the Hindu Knsh. That implies on invasiDn ^om the west such 
as wo have sketched on page 3L 

1 KLnimU « Kurrain^ CfiDdSAti — G-Offlil. ^ Bullejn 

Biyik^ r’anif n| = kari, A^km v ets. 

* SoCnd Book* uf iA* Soft, Tk* Z^md^Amio, WOL ip iotroilu^aiif Tbii 
dale f-or Zorouief i* quite uaieiwIslA, 
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Aithfleological dcKCumoDts illiistrating this invaaioii would be 
of qoito exceptional value. But till W24 scamely any pre-Btiddlikt 
remama were kno^n in northern India; in the goutb^ indeed, and 
in Asssw stone circlee and cnegalithic totnbo containing cremated 
remains and iron objocte have long been known, but theao diatricfe 
were only brought under Aryan rule at a late date and are etill 
easentLally nn^Aiyan. The material thepa revealed therelom has 
no bearing on our queBtion, But last year traces of an entirely now 
culture going back to a chalcolithic epoch came to light in the Indus 
valley, in Siudh near Larkana, and in the Montgomery Oiatrict 
of the Punjab just north ol the Sutlej (Sutudri). These astounding 
diflcovexies are at pieeent only known from aummary leports^^ 
but they do reveal umniatakable evidence of eonoection one way 
or the other with the west and that at a very remote epoch. 

' The civilkatioD here laid bare undoubtedly lasted a long time„ 
aa several strata of rui ns have tfeen discovered. Some of the material, 
presiunably the oldest, evinces obvioua parallelism to early 
Mesopotamian remains ; the use of hriok for building, the interments 
of contracted bodies in brick ckt graves, the shell inlays, the mace- 
beads and pestles all have the most exact analogues in early S umeiian 
levels in the Tigria-Euphrates valley. The beautiful stamp^seals 
engraved with figures of Bos jirirnigmim and (?) imicoms and the 
curious s}tnbols of their legends likewisa have good Sumerian 
counterparts, and so, to a le» etriking d^eo. have the clay models 
of rams and the female figurines. Fmally the paiutod pottery 
from the Indus sites ia connected through Baluchistan with Elam 
and Southern Mesopotamia and more vaguely with Seistan and 
Trauscaepia. 

Here we have for the fir^t time positive evidence of intertourse 
between India and Western Asia before the first millejiaium—and 
these connections were evidently very ancient, presumably anterior 
to the gene^ adoption of the cylinder seal in Meaopotamm about 
^ 2800 D.C. at a later peri^ in the history of the rqins a 
• significant change took place in the dvilkation of the Punjab; 
inhumation gave plaoo to cremation ..i 
The data available seem euaceptible of three Interpretations: 
either the whole criUization of the Punjab la Aryan, or the Aryan 
element entnerie at some date within the long agiM repreeented by 
the accumulated debris—perhaps with the introduction of cremation 
finally the Ai^'ana were just the dsHtroyera of the newly 
^ lUitMraled Lond^ AW 20Ui SfptesiW, Im. €L 11. VI hm. 
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difiODVCred culture. Wa abull return to tta first posidbiJitj m a 
Jater chapter* but hare Mme prelimictMy pomts must be noted. 
The conugetioDB with Sumer and Elam in themselves suggest that 
the authors of this civilization ware not Aiyacs but coonecteci 
with one of the pre-Aryan races of ^Icaopotamia, I iideed* Dr. Hal ^ 
pointed out ten yaois ago that the Pravidiana of India raaembic 
in anthropological type the Sumeriaas of Mesopotamia and soggjsted 
that the myateiious Sumerians came from Indio. More recently 
Dr. Hiising has drawn attention to a likeness between figure on 
early J^uddhist carvings and those on ISnmerian works of art, 
WTiiohcver way the races drifted^ an ethnic element common to India 
and Mesopotamia seems clear and to it might be asedbod the inter¬ 
related cultures. ^ 

Wens it Siimeriad* it could not be Aryattp hut the simple equation 
is not y^i established, historical Sumedana did not use painted 
pottery, but seem rather to have displaced or conquered an older 
people who did ; for instancCp at Ur graves contemporary with ' 
the First (Sumerian] Dynasty have disturbed older intermenta 
accompanied by painted vases. But even if the culture common 
to the Indus and the Euphrates valleys belong tea" pre-Sumerian ' 
stratum, it Le stiU imlikely to be Aryan. '^ChrLstiati * distinguiehed 
in the Sumerians" monuments tw'o racial and In thoir bngtiage 
two components, nroither of which is Ajy'an but one of which may 
well belong to tbo vasc-paintats. To this extent the attribution 
of the new finds to Aiy^ans seems unlikely^ The female figurinea : 
again do not seem proper to Indo-Europeans an d the same types 
are found in South India as well as in the Punjab. On the other 
hand it should be recalled that a grave under a barrow near BcUlah^ ' 
Bengab contained, besidi^ apparently cremated bones and remaina 
of a wooden pillar* female images impressed on gold leaf* The .' 
excavator would see in these the goddess Prithivi (Earth) to whom ^ * 
the Vedic Funeral Hymn (X, 13) commends the remains of the 
departed- ^ A final pronouncement must, of counsOp await the 
measurement of the new skeletal material and the decipherment of 
the script-signa on the Heals and copper bars found in the Punjab. 

The second poeaibillty can only bo judged when an exomlnatioti 
of the new lemoina in their etratigraphical order determines whether 
a real break in culture is detectable when cremation fir?t comes 

* Njsar EaM, I&IS. lT3; dt. Mun^ hit, U 

* .4r.4,& JF^ Ut. 

* AreJk £umjf s/ mOfi-7, pp, 122 T. 
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in at fioine othicr point, Thq last altertiativ^ miglit to 
bo Bupportod by the apparent dboontinnity betwijcn tho art, 
acript, and other product* of the prehistoric civilization and the 
oeatiooa of Ai^'an India, But there again the verdict moat bo 
BUApended tiU furiher reseaichea almU reveal whether the ckavago 
is absolute of vrheihef the upper stratA on the Indus sites niay 
not flcrve to bridge the gulf. In any cfiae it is in this area, that the 
key to more than ono of the riddiea of bo man civllizatiou lies hid 
and a hountiful reward awaits the excavations which alone can 
had it> Till then India oders but a tantalizing viata and its invasion 
by Aiyauii rcmainH a fact to he irderred from lingtiistie data still 
disconnected from material remains, 

5. The ImnianA in ihe First Millennium B.C. 

West of the Indians in the first millennium before our era dw'elt 
the Iranians. Are the ascertained facta of their early history 
compatible with the aceoiint we have given of the ^Ixyanization 
of India ? The oldest monuments of Inmiau literature^ the bymne 
or ascribed to Zoroaster (ZarathuStra), stand m a sense aa 

a dividing line in Bpace between the Indo-lraniaiis in Iditannj and 
the Vedic Indians in the Punjab^ In the Avesta many of the Vedio 
and !ditan 4 ilau ddticfl have become devils while the name of 
Zoroustcr'a godp JAum, is tending to moan ^ demon * in the Veda. 
In this inversion we detect the hand of tbe prophet ZdroaGter 
himselfp who was perhapo the brat gri^t religious refonueA He took 
the old god* Varunaj who in the Veda is waning before the wargod 
Indra* raised him to a position of supremacyp tripped him of all 
material tmppings and invested him with a sublime majesty as 
the guardian of the Cosmic Order {AM or Some of the other 

popLilar gods of the Indodranlan periodp such us 3Lthra, were 
retained in an atteniu^tod form and subordinate position as 
personifications of abstmet virtue. Others such as Kaohhaitya 
{Ndmty^ and (?) Indra were relegated to the armies of evil with 
whom the righteous man must fight on tho aide of .Ahura Mazda 
but again as abstractipoA pemcnifted. Thus did Zoroaster convert 
the old Indo-lrauiau polytheism into a spiritual monotheism w~hich 
was no longer a more tribal or national creed but a goepot to which 
all men were summoned. 

The contrast betw^n the Vadic-Mitannian religion on the one 
hand and the Avestan on the other is thus explained as the work 
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of a domiiuiDt p^reouaUtj; it has evtn been atiggested that the 
separation of Indians and Iranians was the result tjf a rclfgiods 
schism. In any case, npatial contiguity between Iraoianfl and Indiana 
seems implied, and that presumably after the Aryan conquest of 
hlitanni in the XV^th century* Beyond tins neither the age in 
which the prophet lived nor the scene of hia labours am precisely 
detenninable. His home is generally located in Sogdianar Eactria 
or Arrachoaia (UaTa^ULvatifi) and his refotina certainly antedate 
the accession of Darius I. Hall ^ and Jackson * would recognkc 
in his patroDt Vi^taspa, Hvistaapcs the father of Darius. Eduard 
Meyer * on the other hand finds evidence in Median names such 
as ^[azdaka, ooeiirring in the AssytiiLD records as early oa the 
Vlllth centuryj tliat Zoixiastrianism was already c&tablLhed by 
that date. Tlic prominence of the concept of ASa already in the 
XVth century e,c. as attested by the names of MitaDnian and 
Syrian pridcefl> would scfcm to favour the higher date. The people 
among whom the prophet worked must at all events be regarded 
aa the caetem branch of the ImDian stock* 

The West Iranian kioEimcn of the Aveslan Airy as begin to hguro 
in historical documents about the TOIth century* The hrst 
certain reference to the Medes * dates from that epoch when the 
AaejTiana met them as far west aa lake Urmia, But the first 
regular monarchy under a line of king! u'ith good Iranian names 
(Fravarti&p 'UvakhSathriya^ etc.) had its capital further east at 
Ecbatana. Then in the Vllth century the PcrEians under Teiapea 
(CiSpi^) had established a dynasty among the Elamite Anahanitiisi 
east of Susa to advance thence westward under Qona a hundred 
years later. In these peoples it is natural to see the western 
outposts of the Iranian population, Tlieir appearance in history 
first in the region of Lake Urmia woiJd be merely on oeddent 
TcsultiDg from the direction of A^yrian conquost and coneequcntly 
of AB&ynan geographical knowledge. And during the earlier part 
of the period covered by the Assyrijm annals the more w^alem 
parts of the highiaiid north of Mesopotamia were certsmiy occupied 


1 Xtar p, 

* P&3ia mid Prfmi. 

* Artickfl Poruft ** is BriimLmkja, 11th «i* IWfiLiti?t<r deiuM Ibal 

Bririut Dr Kciy oT the 3.rhiidnfinjiU wu « ZoitHttfUiAii. Th.n namD .iJiibjrEi 
0»urt m rnn injKTijriiiB nt Amhurl^alpfil (660-426 P.C.Jl JStW, p, JSa* 

* The iUentlSisUda of the Jfoiuih QuaitiafiAi h^ iiie HilUte ebcriEt 1^00 

Sfl iiTiiig in wMteim. AraiHkEiii witb the hiffioork: Med!ei leciaj queiticiMible iholig;h it 
it *er«|»l«d by Cliki^ ii* P- IS- 
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by npn-An'itD AEiapk pedplcft &kLn to tbe hulk of the ^litAiiDiaa? 
of the Ainaraa ago (page 19) whJlp Imo pnopei? does bofc yet £gure 
in tho cundfonn records. The monujneiite of thmo non-AryAii 
popnlutioA are lirtguJistieally the ^'Varmic” InfieriptioixB £coiii 
Armenia, iiacmlly the Atmenoid or Hittlte typea depicted on the 
bafl'icUefA oI Tell cl-Ha!af. 

Kcverthcloss HOaiikgp who locally the ATCKtan 

(i^yau homeknd) in Armenia, contenda that the Iraniana 
entered Iran only during the first milleniLium a.c. while they had 
dwelt together with the IndiaoB north of the CaucasiiH. The real 
answer to this contention scorns to be supplied b}" the poaition 
of the ear'iest parta of the Av^a as contracted with the Mitannian 
documents; the identity in difierence is most readily intelligible 
on the assumption of a oantipuons population from Late Urmia to 
the Punjab whoso beliefs formed the materral and background 
for Zarathuitra'a reforms. This continuity should have been ctiU 
subsist ing at the time of the prophet and not broken ofi aa Husing 
aasumes somewhere in the middle of the second millennium when 
the Indians would have crossed the Caucasus. Secondly, the 
Mitannian and Syrian names in have, ne we have seen, a 
distinctly Iranian tinge already in the XVth century. 

AgaLuat; these grounds for the belief in the presence of Iranians 
south of the Caucasus by 1000 n.o. have we any eyidence for 
Iranians north of the range at an early date ? In the Vlllth centtuy 
a people called by the Assj^rians the 8 c 3 rthlana of the 

Greeks, crowded the Caucasus to descend upon MeaopotnjniaH. litany 
people hold that these Scyths were Iranbn^ The linguistic evidence, 
limited to a few proper names mostly of kte date, is inconclusive, 
Archaeolo^cally, however, our people are well knownn Un- 
doubtedly Scythian art is strongly infiuencad by the Iranian 
—but it is not any specifio Iranbn art, Persian for lu^tance, but 
has its own unique individuality. Again, the Iranian on a gold 
plaque from the Oxus Treasure (Plate IIj 3) is wearing Scythian 
dross. The Scythian burial customs are, how^evor^ decisive. They 
are utterly differeut from thoae of the Icanians or Indians or any 
other Aryan people whatsoever. At the tomb of the chief hii 
women and hie ser^'ants w'ere slaiUj and round the scptilchrsl 
chamlier many borsos were impaled^ These rites, att^od by the 
descriptions of Herodotus and by the actual remaius hiym many 
a barrow, are utterly un-Aryap, On the other hand they find 
exact parallek among the non-Aryan Mongol nomads of Upper 
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A«U throughout the ages as MLom Ima oniplj demonstrated. 
This author treatta the Scyths aa Mongoloid forerunnoia of the 
Hunll^ TortaiB, and PeacheDCgB, and that ia no doubt right. 

Professor Roatovtaeff, who is the last to defend the Imniau 
hypothcaWn has bimaelf cut away the ground &om under his feet. 
For ho hfta conTijiciagly dietmguished the Sartnatiane^ who were 
demonetmbly Iranian, ftoai their pfedeceeaoie the Scyths* In 
their graves we find no more the home hecatomha nor the heaps 
of slain women and reteJnera, hut the aimpler^ albeit Hebp funeral 
rites which would be appropriate to any other Aryan people^ Tombs 
of the new type ftmt appear in Efiwst Ruitsiai in the Orenburg region 
in the Vth century, and spread gradually westward in the rear 
of the Scythe—to the Crimea in the Ilnd century and the Danube 
by 50 A.D. With thi« clear separation of Sarmatian from Scythian, 
the real ground for dubbing the latter Iranian—the Iranian named 
found iu ScjrthuL in Roman timea and the langUDge of the modern 
Ossetes—disappears. 

At the same time HUBinge attempt to treat the Scytha as 
European is mieplaced. Scythian buimlB are found Erst in the 
east of Huefia between the Kuban and the Dniepr. In tho Vllltb- 
Yth ceutnrics a.c. the material found west of tho last-named 
TiTer is quite different from the Scythian and is connected with 
tho Central European HaUstatt-Lausitx aeries. It is only in the 
yith century that the oriental rit« and objects begin to intnide 
into West Euesia and become establiehed there two centuries later. 
There is indeed arebaoQlogical evidence for IncurHioDB of Scythe 
into Bulgaria, Hungary^ and Eastern (Germany, but only as 
invaders coming from the east. 

But if tho seem thus happUy deposed of+ there BtiU 

Tumain the Cimmerians ^ to put in a claim for Iranian nationality. 
In Homcr^a time these people were presumably living somewhere 
to the north of the Black Sea and their name aumved there in 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus into dassical timee. But the narrative 
of Herodotus combined with the data from Aasytian records shows 
that the Scytbs drove some Cmuncriatss in a Bouth-caeterly direction 
across the CaucasuSp where they appear as the Gimirit north of 
Van {Urartu), while another band of them^ mixed with ThiucisLn 
Treres, fell upon Aria Minor from the West. Thus to split up the 

1 HinDi, arut ^ruJbt th ^ 

* Tht /rojiMiu fimJ Gntts in SsmtA jRkjw h lD2£jp [ip^ 12S f. 

* MinjLkv op. ciL. p. £2; RofttciTtBeffp p. 40l 
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tril^ of South RuHsia the AfongolJan ia^-adeng tnost have been 
aa far north aa the Orenburg region where the Sarmntiana firefc 
emerge, but need have been po further west. Now the claim of 
these South Ruaainn Cimmeriana to Iranian nationality reata upon 
the name of their chief, SandakhSathra. Thw ia certainly Iranian 
though the pnncc’ft father, Tugdammi, the Lygdaniia of Strabo, 
baa not even an Aryan appellation. But thia one name appearing 
only the Cimmeriana had already boon in Armenia for iioino 
I ttmo la but eicnder evidence for tmiuans north of tho Black Sea 
I at an earlier date, I prefer RoatovtaeU's view that the Cimmerians 
were an Aryan p^ple indeed but akin to the Thracians. 

Hence the evidence for Iranians in Europe before COO a.c has 
yet to be produced. The Scytha turn out to be Mongole, 
the Cmwnenana Thracians. The firet Iranians we can trace in 
0 ^ own continent are the Sannatians, who come from the cast, 
thuR rev^ng how far the Imnian language and culture had spread 
eJready in tho £iet half of the first millennium b.c. in Central Asia, 
A^d in Asia the Iramana appear In the Aeavrian annals flirt on 
the nortfa^afitem frontiem of the realm but under circumstances 
which allow us to infer a great hinterland of Ifaniane, not to tho 
north but to the east. So the belief that this branch of the Aryan 
family was in occupation of the highlands of Iran before lOOO kc. 
seems justified os a working hypothmis. 

Ajchaeologicai^ the earlier rrcatW of tho Iranian peoplee 
cannot yefc bo disentangled from the general compleic of .Assyrian 
and Babylonian cnlture, acientific exploration of early Median 
and Persian sites such ss Ekibatana or Rhagae might have very 
importaut results. Already wc can detect i-cstlges of connection 
between Iran and the West as early as the third millennium. They 
are represented by a beaked jug of Early Minoan type from Peisia 
now in tho Louvre. A rather similar jug is known from Anau in 
Turkcfltap a little furtier north and the BAnie site has yielded 
api^ headed pins and clay stamps which have their best porallcb 
at Troy on the Hollefipont* But we cannot yet say how much 
three phenomena aro due to direct contact, tow much to cominon 
reflections of the same Samerlan culture ] a sickle from the eame 
level at Amu to which a Itojan cooBterpart was long known has 

been shown hj the recent e^envAtions at K ish to be a Mreopotamian 
typo. 

In historical times the Medre and Persians rode on homehack j 
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the \^ic Jndiaiis nonaaUy Lamrased thdr rieedn to eharictB 
and only cxceptioimJJy mounted on their baeke. So tie Jmnijins 
wore trotiiiCTB, the Vcdic Indiana did not. TJi«e changes of faahion 
nnwt then bo pMterior to the aeparntioa of the Lidhuis and IroniaiB. 
M to burial rites, after the refomut of Zoroautor the dead were 
exi>OMd on "Towers of Silence" an they are nmong the Pmsie 
to this day; to avoid contamiiuition of the sacred Earth or Fire 
inhumation and cremation were alike forbidden. But the 
Achaemenid kingo wore buried in rock-cat tombs and cJtprtea 
prohibitioHH against cremation in the Avreta prove that that rite 
WOK aho practised in Ancient Iran. 

The racial type of the ancient FerEims as represented by portraits 
of the Achaemenid kings is easily distinguished from that of Hittitea, 
Semites,Of Eiamitee by ite lofty brow and delicate nose (PJ. If, 1)! 
Only actual skulls can show whether we have here a Nordic or an 
Eurafrican type. The principal long-headed stoefca in Iran to day 
belong to the latter race. But the survival of blondes amodg the 
Kurde and around PcinepoliB to-day is a notable fact. And Chbeae 
annalists speak of bluc-e)*cd peoplra in Eastern Turkestan about 
100 B.C. The Iranians seem in fact to have reached the Tarim 
bawn before the beginniiig of our era. Such an enormous range 
would suggest that they were partly nomadic. Yat b the ^oriai 
of Zoroaster, althongh psstoral imagery abounds, the Aryan 
virtues arc those of the buslMndmao. aud the nomad is enreed as 
a Ti^tan robber. It must of courae be remembered that the 
political empire of the Achoemenids and eemce in the Persian 
army resulted in the Aryanization of a multitude of hetcrogenmus 
peoples scattered far and wide throughout the vast domain. 

We may now conclude that the Indo-Iranian peoplre who appear 
on the north-eastern frontier of Mesopotamia with the Kassitaj 
about 1900 n.C, were but the advance guard of the great mjMai of 
the same stock. The western wing ol these then reached Mitannt 
before 1500 b.c., whik the eButcra wing woe descending bto India 
not much later. The highlands between may be suppoHcd to have 
been occupied by the people who a thousand jeare later enter the 
stage of history aa Inmians. differentiating on tie plateau from 
the original Jndo-ironian stock througi admixture with non-Aryan 
Aeianic and Turanian tribes. How the great mim. of Intlo-Iranian 
Aryans entered this region and whence they came cannot yet bo 
decided ; for the bdicatlons of direction viewed from this side are 
at ill too ambiguous. That question must await tie inductive part 
of OUT inquiry. 
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I. n^enc9 and Ae^am 

In the ^leditcrmneaa biteiD, the next area of tho vorld'^s turfoce 
to bo illiunijicd by the light of history, there is agaiii evidence 
of a iion*Ar3’ad population in lands that by claasicsl times wore 
Arj'an, Place-names, a couple of inscriptions, a few traditions 
justify the belief in the presence of a pre-Indo-European stock 
on the Southern coaate of Europe- But in this i^on history begins 
but late. On tho other hand, the wealth of archaeological data ia 
almost embarrassing. 

In the Aegean the prehistoric past is illiiatrated bj' excoptiosaUy 
rich and plentiful finds. But there is a gap in the archaeeicgical 
record. TilTc know on tho one hand tho historic Hollenic civilisation 
begi^ing with tho Early Iron Age or "Geometric" period- 
Behind this lies a dark age illiimtnateJ by little or no archaeological 
materia], and on thn fart her side of this chasm stands the prohiatoric 
Mycenaean civilbation which fiouiiEhed between IGOO and 1200 n.c. 
and the many roots of which can be traced back to tho fourth 
millcnniTiin on the one side in Crete, on the other through a scrid 
of distinct local cultures on the ^Jlainland. Now the evidence of 
place-names abundantly demonstrates the presence of uon-Aryau 
peoples on these shores.^ For us the crucial question is : Did the 
Aryan element, let tu call it the Hellenes, only intrude during the 
Dark Age or were there Hellenes also in 3l3'ceuaean and pre- 
Mycenaean Greece T I cannot pretend here to set forth in full 
nor to examine in detail the multifarious answers which have been 
suggested ^ space permits onl^' of a most summary sketch. 

If we interrogate Greek tradition, we find that the Hellenes 
preseni*cd the memory of considerable movements in the population- 
Diyopea descended from Central Greece into tha Argolid; 
Petthaloi advanced from the Epirus “ to inhabit the Annlian knrl ” 

tm tfiil GneMicUe der grittiAucitm Spraeiti fEet. 
loiyrwturJlc OiUmiiatn. . . 
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I of Thofs^alj; Eleaos awoopod down from ActoUo into the wcfetem 

I Pelopoiin^; above all tbe famoufi Roriana from tho Pmdua 

j rangB^ or Macedonia occupied Ikiootiap Laconia, tbo ArgoUd and 

Crete. But on the ono hand those poopiea are not repraontod 
i as comijig from outside the South Balkan poniosular ; Macedonia 

. the flirt beet point to which tredition takes ua. At the samo time 

I the Greeks regardetl the peoples whom these mlgrantfl conquered 

as already Helbuic; the pre-Dorian population was not only 
Aiyatij it is often called nutochthoDona^ ^ve for a vague phrase 
about the sons of Hcllen bomg called to help the Statesno 
reminiscence of a HclJenisation bat only one of a Dorian ization 
sundved in historical tiinea. The other H&llenefi might have been 
in their classical scats ah online. 

The evidence of language is partly concordant with the tradition 
in this form ; it at least reveals two strata of Hellenic speech in 
Greece. The Hellenic dialects fall into four main dhdsions—Aeolic^ 
Attic-Ionic, Cypro-jVreadian and West Greek. All thfno dialecta 
\ are cast in the same mould. If not oeitaiidy sprung from a smgle 

Hellenic language, as Meillet ^ supposes^ they are m intimately 
^ related that they must have been differentiated in itrict contiguity^ 

in a linguistic eontinuunL It seems for instance inconceivable 
to say Doric should bave developed somow^here in the Danube 
valley whUe lomc had been spoken in Attica a thousand Tears 
earlier. Be that os it mfly, the distribution of the dialeets shows 
an intnision of West Greek speech into an area previously occupied 
by other dialects, Arcadian has been left like an Liland in the 
Peloponnese cut oil by a sea of Went Greek dialects from its sister 
tongue in Cyprus. In West Thessaly West Greek elements obviously 
overlie an older Aeolio stratum. In Central Greeco the West Greek 
dialects of Achaea, Pliocia and Locrifl may have broken an older 
continuity between the Aeolic of Boeotia and East Thmaalyf 
though the Acolism of the former region is perhaps rather due to 
the invaders from Amc in Thessaly driven out by the West Greek 
Petthaloi.* 

The most popular hypothesis is to connect this Lntrasion of 
W^t Greek speech mto the east of the peninsula with the Dorian 
migration associating the movements of the Dryopw and Fetthaloi 

* ** Too* le* |ur]«n m one Ungilte 4?c>iiiaianir, tzis 

rtit4o^#tEfVp44Dj k mlwhiot le pfro f-ammim Uemt ih •dot Iobp 
tfmMtfMTiimticffij divflTui *.*'—ia lawma mw, t la, 

' Hdt. lit, IM. cL Thuc.. i. If. a. , y. 
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closely thcrewitli. But the reality may well be mote compleiE. 
R. Mektcr proposes to rccogime as tho niarlis of Dorian speecli 
not the general phenomena common to all West Greek dialects 
but certain peculiarities which were singled out for mention hr 
the Attic comic poets.* If 31eisteT's tbooiy be accepted, it will 
follow that the West Greek invasion which isolated Areadiao was 
pre'Dorian; for our author regards o^’on the non-Dorian perioeci 
of Laconia ns West Greek. So we should have to reckon with a 
double migration of West Greek tribes. In any esse, theio are 
obvious dMculites in compressing into the Dark Ago first the 
HcUenJmtion of Cyprus and Arcadia, Attica, Bocotia and Hi-urt 
Thessaly and then the conquest or isolation of thme territorias 
by a further invasion from West Greece. 

Can we penetrate beyo'nd the Dorian invasion I Behind it lies 
the Heroic Age, disclos^ in the Homeric poems and later logp^d g 
with an almost fabulous glsraour and radiance about it. Yet recent 
res^rchm have done much to establish Homer’s credit as a source 
of bi^rical information and to suhstautiate the golden age of 
tradition. The excavator’s spade has exhumed the splendoiiia of 
the epic citadel; T, W. Allen * has proved that the Homerie 
Catalogue of Ships describes a political grouping that could serve 
no ambitions of clofsical States, has no counterpart in '* historic '* 
timm, but accurately refiects a real situation existing in a pie- 
Donan epoch; and as the Egyptian and Hittite records begin 
to eprak, the peoples and characters of heroic mvth become 
histonca]. 

But the interpretatiiin of these sources and their co-ordination 
with archaeological results are still higUv controversial matteis 
Homer describe a Greece in which the ruling dynasts in most 
tales were “ Achaean The first question is : Were theee 
Achaeans who led the expedition against Troy HeUenw i Tha 
Greeks themsch-cs cert^y thought so; Homer and bt« tradition 
depict them as wo^pping the undoubtedly Aryan god, Zeus. 
Their outlook on life corresponds cloedy to that of an Indian 


. * " Athaer,’* AMojidr., pUL-htM. JJaue d,t. 

\ •bibboIrtlM “ uent theof •ccond- 

"T * hy h (MmJib far Hwiia)^ fiij the clmnf:« of S to tffofua fpr ffFuol 

of { to M, „d (ivl the .r , K! 1 ZLtVl 


ti ii 1 I- ’ KT me clanKO of e to » fofj,■ fpr JFua 1 

T pemliwiti™ on detoctabjft at SlWfta bhI nwov 

bm Ctoto and tho .S^lid whfto Moutor aappttkto tha Doduu to tan 

■lul'OCtooy. Jtovflrer, it k to he Dfltod thst fi) ii iltn otiiEi V.JI 

r4* Semme CebitPtue Oofoid, IS2], 
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pfmc« in the Vedn Or 0 Teutonic chief in the spit*. Vet 

mtty of their Achilla. PeJupa^^ only ^iih 

the utmost djf5eulty and by torturing phouetkss be explained us 
liido-huropenn. UtOf tradition brought the Pelopitfe. the Danaida 
alia uthera with sipguLtr unnaiinity from Aaia Jlinor and railed 
thoid Phfj-giiiTO. Lyrlbwt, or Lyciace.' In mj,eT cae<s their 
alBftitiei. soein to lie ip the South, ip Minoan Oetc, where n cMat 
civ’ibration of seetptPgly Moditetranean type cap be tm«d back 
uJumeiTuptedly to the fourth niillenaium.' 

Sir Arthur Erapji* j,atj; ago suggmted the ides of n Miponp 
epic, wTitt^ pernppt in the Minoaa script and prcapmably in a 
Qon-Hellenie tongue. To explain the Mipoan traits in tho Greek 
epito he sug^ted that flqiiret might have incorporpted epbodea 
ftotti the llinoon poem l*i his RcUenie rhnpBodgtn- Tho recept 
diseovery of eccnea fro® heroic myth on MinLuftu-Mvfx'Uacan 
signet nogs * p»y be interpreted in support of thie view. And 
Mr. AlJca* comre forward with the theory of a Heroic 
ChfOiucIc cpmodio of Vln^h were eJaborated hy hi* Chian Oomctr 
and another veniop of Kthith survive in Ehetj^a of Crete. It too 
might have been eomiics^ in the Minoan speech and a-ritten ip 
the ^Lnoan script. It ig tiot ipconccivitblo that tha first Hellenic 
invtiderfl should have appropriated pre-HeUepic uational horoe* 
adopted as on athnio title the tiiha] and Ifnad appeUationa 
^vtfU to the Jando they o^ppied by enrlicT dynaatj, Jt is equally 
possible that a pre-e^istipg IfcUcnic popiiUtion should have accepted 
and. in later tmditioa, Hdleiuaed non-Hclletiio nrituTe heroes 
conung from Asia or CVet«. Between iSOfl and 1450 cjvdiratiou 
Mat fipreadJng from South to North and gi^at royal tomt» mark 
the totablielunent of kingly houses, whose anoestrr would Sccm 
to ho in Minoan Crete, among moro backward people on the Mainland 
To tho solution of thtB question the Hittite records eccm likely 
o give materiiU help, if Tavagalavas, ting cf A^liyava abcut 
132 j B.C., be really LtcotJiiiS ('f Tie/o*fAf/t|sJ, there will be no doubt 
about the preBCnce of li"io.£iiroi»au HeUenra jn or near tbo 
Aegean area in tbe XlVth oentuiy ; tor this name is good ludo- 
n-uropran. And about a contuiy later we jrad of Aiak^andu 
who seems to be an AlsXaiider and so certainly HalJciiie. 

^ ^ U* pp. 15^ It. 

p in J/tlisnic Lift, 

’ Ortod. tB24. 
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But admitting that Homer'a Achaim are indeed HeLlcni^^ there 
ii a further qucfitien. Did they speak an East Creek dialect— 
CyproArradiap, Ionic, or Aeolic or aonaft more primitive tongue 
from which these tbroa have developed—or was their language 
West Greek ? In the former case they may well be the first 
Hellenes; in the latter it wlU be they who isolated Areadkn and 
an older Holleoio etmtum will have to be assumed to account for 
Aicadianp Attic and Aeolic and eome theory such m Jlciater'a 
must be invoked to distiiigiiish the later Dorians, The first view 
ifl of course the most economical. Moreover, Cypro-Arcadian 
elements arc detectable in many regions where Homer or the 
Hittite records reveal Achaeaca—Crete and Pamphylia for instance ^ 
—and where West Greek elements are lacking. Again, Cypro- 
Arcadian words in *' Epic Greek " are noticeable^ e.gp* pfo/puwjj-* 
On the other hand Chadwick ^ has pointed cut that the dialects 
of both the Achoeas were e^ntially West Greek and the Inhabltaota 
of these regions have a good ebim to be regarded as deseondants 
of the Homeric Achaici since no tradition of the DorLamjation of 
the areas survives. Moreover, parts of the Achaean realm— 
the Ajgotid, Mesaeniai Kos, Kalymna Rhodes—also spoke more or 
less West Greek diaiects in hisftodc timea and cannot in all cases 
be regarded as Dorianired. The balance of probability seems to 
lie with Chadwick's view which has recently received the w'eighty 
support of Dr. Penrose Harland.^ 

Finally, were th^ffie Achaeans natives or intruders? As far as 
their djuaeties are concerned, they ore dearly newcomers ; after 
four generationa their lineage is lost ; they ** go up to a god ”, as 
Herodotus puts it. Moreover, they are described an having recently 
ascended the throne which they have in many cases won by marriage 
with the old king's daughter. Chadwick *■ has very aptly compared 
these and other phenomena of the Greek Hcroio Age with the 
formation of Teutonic dynasties on the mins of the Roman Empire- 
Contact with Roman civilization had broken down the bonds of 
barbaric society and permitted the emcrgencs of pcrsoDal war- 
chiefe endowed with a Btatus aod mentality very like that of 

^ £.r. oi. Lf, £r. r«JUip ^ in CTfta Cf. Thumb, dtr gneek^ Btaieh*, 

I 41. Bwfatd, tpL ii. ff aOS-£0^ ecaphMitas Ihv Cintun AJSiditi«fr cf FiiinphfUj4i« 
but W«t <jnsek pleioffiUJi alio 

* Tk* Herok Age, pp. 2^ 

* TM Pthponiueoe m cV Srenz* *S dwioif 

xiinvK 1923. 

* Op, vit, pp. 353 S. 
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^memnoa or AdiiJjM At tbo same time 6i!nrice in the legioia 
^ educated the barbormna till they could usurp the doiuXof 

explanation would be to «gard tie Acheeans ea culture he»« 
di^e ki^ p^uung exogamy lu Sir James iVaier ^ suggeste; 

and therefore obliged ever to be seoJdng new kingdoma. 

But thou^ so ob^ly newcomem, the origin of tie Aehaeon 
pnnees is obscure. Some an we saw come in the last resort from 
^.a ; othem most notably AehilJea* father, PeJeus, the Jong of 

Actolmn antecedents; Atmua esme to Mycenae 
.^^la^ly ftom Pmtm on the Weet roust; the Aeolid priocee 
of F)^Io« in Tnphylia bail from Tli^asuly. 

K^w evidence has recently been announced from an imcrpected 
Z + 1 ,^* KMaplicntes than elucidates the problem 

of the Acha^, Th^ Hittite king. Mymice, makes mention of 
a certain who is deecribed aa king of (Achaoal 

Tn otiri" AbJliyava. perLpe the 

n of the forgoing, » named Tavogalavos. and beats the epithet 
jfyotwhmx ft Aeohan,^fo/«Aox). Dr, Foirer » idonti£« the4 two 

foundcre of the a^yan dynasty of Orchomenos. Xearly a centurv 
Uter one ting g[ A%]uyava, plunder the waote^f 

Lana and Cyprus, and becomes au ally of the Hitth* kiim. He and 
a helj^ receive the title A'tinVanie* fa tJiis prince 

he Gen^n decipherer would recognixe Atreus, Agamei^ion's 
father. ^laMindiu of Uituta is mentioned bv MuttalJja a little 
^her n3m290 n.c.).» The name of the Achacans had of coum 
Iron ident^ed many yearn prei-iously by Dr. H. E. HaU among 

Memepfah aboul 

S t£ ^ 

“ *?.PWPJ'* and the kings 
mentioned in Hittite records me only certainly located in 
hhnor. ftom the standpoint gf the lords of Btwhaa-Keui 
the domain of the Achacanis seems to Jiavg lain in Pamphylia. 

* iSoo Sif?iw 4 ? p- 

* ohnm, xiu, f.2as. 

* ^pnit. ill. p. 39. 
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Dr, Forrcr^ fagwevetp points out that their kinga uro impOftant figures 
—pern of Pharaoh and tbo Assyrian and Babylonian monarchs— 
and condtidca that Pamphylia was only the eastern corner of a 
kingdom the lieart of which lay in Oreeoo- Professor Sayre is 
diibiou!^ about this inference and aceptical as to the Identifications 
of jindreus, Etcoklcs and Atreus^ though he accepte Achaea 
and “ Aeolian ”, It is therefore possible to argue that these 
Achacaiifi were an Asiatic people either preparing to conquer 
Greece or come thcnco expehed perhaps by the Dorians. Even 
on Dt. Forrer's own view the appearance of an AcoMd king of Achaea 
over a century before the Trojan War is distinctly puzzling. Still, 
despite r^uch doubts and perplcxitJesp these atartling disooverics 
on the whole strengthen the belief that HeUeoic dynasts were 
ruling in Greece by the thirteenth conttuy and that they were 
pre-Dorian. Provisionally we ehall adopt that poaition. 

Such in their barest outlines and greatly Himpllfied are the 
oontradictOTY historical and ILtefary data by w-bich the archaeological 
material has to bo interpreted. Let m begin with the l>3rians 
as the moat Hubcftantiai figured of Greek tradition. 

Despite the catastrophic effects of their descent^ they have 
left singularly little imambiguous evidence ol their inroad- Not¬ 
withstanding tbe Dark Age which inten’cned and the very obvious 
contrast between the Mycofican culture and the Geometric, a 
closer study of the remains revcala an even larger numbor of 
ilycenaean survival*? in archaic and cloBsical Greece. Morcovor^ 
the phenomena of the Iron Age in Hellas have many jmmllels in 
Asia (CypniSt North Syria, and Palestine), and must in part be 
explained from that quarter (see page 53 below). But tradition 
ifl sufficientIj definite to justify us in looking to the north for 
objects to be adsociated with the Dorians. Now at Spnrta, the 
centre of Dorian life in chu^cal times, 3[r, Ckation ^ bos called 
attention to certain objects which do point, unambiguously in 
that direction. These ore brooches or fibulae in the shape of double 
spirals, conventionally teriuKi spectacle-fibulae (Fig. 8, 9) with 
which are associated curious hotaese and birds of broiv^ or clay. 
In the light of these broochca Mr. Casaon can trace hia Dorians 
along preciBcly the routes indicated by chisaical authors into 
Blacedonia. 

In the VEudar Valley and further west on Lake Oatrovo the samo 
author bos identified an Early Iron Ago cultuiei the exact dating 

^ & Cutfm ill Anl- i+ pp^ ff- J B.S.Ar, niv. 
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of wbicli ifi not jet nltogcthor clear,^ AJfiocIfltcd with fibulEie and 
bronzea of the types just dcscdbcd and paints ^Vgeomctric 
pottery. Mr. Co^on is indeed too orthodox to ice in thoae new- 
found Btrata the proto-Dorkns; for them he looks further north 
—to the Halbtalt or proto-Hal Istott civilkationa of lU^Tia and 
the I>anubc And certainJy the apectocle broochea nwiy bo 

derived from that mea and some of the MocodoniaD pottarj haa 
Illyrian anaJoglea os far ofl the vose-handlea ore oonceniedi 
Kevorthelcm an LnvoaioD from Central Europe does not ioem a 
necesaary postulate though it remains a poasibility to be kept 
in mind. 

Neither in Macedonia nor further south do we End anything 
like a bodily tmaspbDtation of the Illyrian or Dunubbn cultures 



of the Holktatt or immediately prerediug epoche. The Iron Age 
potter)^ from the Vardar valJoj is not Hallutatt or any other Central 
European pottery; it is on the contrary deeply tooted in a Balkauic 
tradition, which once w'as indeed observed in a wide circle through 
the Danube ^tdley* DlvTia^ and oven Upper Italy* but was already 
assuming a local dmrHCter in the south-west Ihilkaos by 2000 b.o- 
The fonns of the vases, fugs with cut-away necks (ch Fig. 4) and 
goblets with high handles, and even the fantastic handle-types 
which suggest Illyria can trace their lineage in Thessaly bock to 
the end of the third millenninm (in the third " pre-Myceimeon ** 
period contemporary with Early HcUodic, below, page 59). The 
painting, which hi quite distinct from that of the Hallstati school, 

^ U %a Mpptur aa Vudmi- iiuaiaijstetr tbe tlJt S ^iltksifint 

cfluUmin^ thi^ liiwl «tyi« of vw m tliB XHl-Xiltii cvalonM. 

Htiuiltoy. oii, 
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id mtim&tely related to that of ** flub-Myoeoaeaii ” wsjres in Th^^asalj 
(Fig. 6, 5} which it would seem ali^ ireachcd tho Vardar itadf. A 
cultural contact would suffice to explain the bronzed, 

I would thereforo be inclined to regard the EarJy Lron Age culturo 
ol Macedonia as a nat ive devdopment of a much older South Balkan 
Btoek which had borrowed certain elements from ita C^atral 
European neighbouie. The Dodana were among the authora of 
this civilization and carried its traditions with them to the Souths 
driven out perhaps by the pressure of Illyrian and Celtic tribes 
to the north and west^ 

f The Achaean problem is yet more intricate. Its solution still 
depends upon our attitude to the Homeric poems. On the one hand 
the political geography and the civilization of the Achaean penod 
as depicts in Homer correspond meet closeLy with thoee of tbo 
Mycenaean ago* The homes of the heroes are Hites which poss^ed 
in the Mycenaean period an importance they never subsequently 
enjoyed. The glories of Mycenae and Nest oris Pylos doEcribi^ 
by Homer were reabtica in the sixteenth and hfteenth cmturicB. 
And Mycenaean civilization spread northward juat os Eome Achaean 
princes did. Not only so, at Mycenae wo may diotinguish two 
dynasties—-an old^ line of kingw who lay buried in tho colebmted 
Shaft Graves^ and a later house whose scioiis built stately beehive 
tombs and vrhose accesaioEi coincides with the ^fcatest expansion 
and wealth of the Mycenaean world.? Juat so tradition tells of 
two d3ma3tiea at Mycenae—^Femeids and Pdopids I Thus the 
legendary figures of the Heroic Age seem to become Beah and blood 
as culture-heroes who civilized a barbarous Hellas. Can we wonder 
that T. W. Allen wrote i “ The ‘ nameless ^ MyceDaeans were the 
Achaesns ” ? ■ 

On the other hand, the cootrasle between the ** Achaean ago 
and the Mycenaean are notorious and are groii^ing more^not less^ 
glaring. The expansion of the Mycenaean dvilkation reached its 
culmination by 1100 B.O. ^ the earliest meution of Achaeana dates 
from the end of the fourteentb centuiy^ and, if Forret ba rights 
Atreus reigned a mntnry later still* Nor does the distribution 
of Mycenaean romarns and the centres of MycoDoean life coincide 
60 perfectly as bos been suggested with the Achaean sites in the 
Homeric Catalogue. Let mo take but one instance^ Allen’s crucial 

^ Sff* the jicTount ef Uie lit«t excsnticNu hv Air. Wucc in p. I20 l 

Sir ArLhnr hnw^ver, ui^intAini thnt the bceliiTu like ths bliAlt Gimve^ 

gp b&ok io period M.AllIL zIt, pp. 45 ind Tli. 

* xiVp p. 
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example of the spread of culture northward. In the kingdom el 
the AegincUn Fekim m the Spcrcheioe valley, where aJone 
"Achaeuufl^^ and “Hellene*” are need aa tnbsk\ appeUniiomi by 
Honiert not a attiglo Mycenaean tomb haa been found. 

Finally^ how^evor doeely the eiviliiation pictured by Homer 
corresponds to the Myceimnanj the familiar diserepancies remain. 
The Mycenaeans normally used huge shields co\wLng the whole 
body, shaped aonio ” like a tower some like a hgure &, but no 



Fio. fi. Ehvrd of Acht^mi (Lste B) wm fmm 


body armour [FL 111^ 2); some ol AchaeatiSj Inatead o£ 

these largo shields, carried a round targe nnd wore bieafitplates- 
The true Mycenaean swords were all designed exclusively for 
thrusting {Fig. 25. 1 and 2); Homer describos a certain number 
of nndenjflble sword stroke implying a sUaliing w'eapom In the 
^lycenaenn age iron was only used for omamentx ; the Uomerio 
age was a bronze age^ toOj but paasagea in the poema mention 
iron toola and cannot be explained away. And lastly the 
Mycenseans were always interred m corbelled vault* or rock-ent 
chamber tomba; the Achaeans in Homer practised crematiort. 


21fiio 
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Hcsitce some authorities, Sir Willkm Ridgewaj,! Br. ikckenzi^ * 
and Professor Chadwickp* Imve sought to find, after the pure, 
Mycenaeau ago of the sixteenth ^fteonth eeuturies, a transitiona.1 
period which while preserving the esscbtial outlines of the 
Mycenaean shall yet oxliibit the^e innovations which distinguish 
the Aelmeaii world. Andaa a matter of fact we do find in very lato 
^Ijcenacan dcpcsita dluAtrations of breaatpbtca and roimd sMelda 
(Fig- 5 and Plate III, 1), cutting swords [Fig- 25,3-4), and occasional 
cremations. With these are often associated foreign objects such 
as brooches or fibulae of very simple type (Kg, J-4)* At the 
same time a change ie observable in the style of the oeramic 
decomtipD from the free style wdth naturalistic motivesi taken 
from marine or plant life of the Myccnaeans to a mctopic arrange¬ 
ment which in its strivitig after sjTnmetry and balance seems to 
foreshadow the distinctive features of claseieal vase-painting and 
in W'hich the introduction of human figures betokens a new interest 
in aian.'* Moreo\'er, the forma of the metope stylo vas^ are in 
some cases strange to the pure ^[ycenaean repertoire. And a 
roocDtly found treasure” of this epoch contained a Hittitc 
cylinder * suggesting just that sort of contact by r&ida which the 
Hittite records attest (bm note at end of chapter). 

It must be admitted that this periodp w'bicii we shall provisioiially 
term “ Achnepn ”, is still vague and that its aspect still only partially 
eoincidcs with the picture given by Homer. To the wealth of the 
epic kings we find in it no parallel; it Is a pericMl which gives e^icry 
sign of exhaustion, poverty and decIincK The burial rites are far 
&am Homeric ; inhumation was etill the rule, and in the rare 
casefi of cremation the ashes ware laid In urns in the old-faahioned 
chamber tombs- Only at the very end of tho period do we find 
at Halos in Theessly^ pyres sunuounted by barrows which do 
correspond exactly to the rites described by Homor^ but here the 
w^poua were of iron, which b un-Homeric. Still the assumption 
of an Achaean period as thus defined seems tho most hopeful way 
of escape from our dilemma, 


^ Tk* Eurt^f Aym of Qf§€€a, 

* MS-A.^ KilU 

* litnyie A^. pp. 1S5 ff. 

*■ Pfi Penroie HAri&nd hi.FP fulcd td tho nty iml in ths poiterx 

thnl f hSTWleniea th» latut Mixan&ciita «poe]i Kti^l iO (kill lute t orrw of 
Sbullf thd pefii^ withodt qlmlLSiMtiiim. All the UiaipJd* lauild 

in m Uodcutd context mn AoIim*ii ". 

* ^ApXn 1910* pp. J3 ff. 

* ivili. 
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Whence then CAme the iiinpviLtian^ ? To tlufl quest icn lao 
BLDgle answer can be given. It lb in fact certnJq that the Achaean • * 
period begins in Greece with no auddeo break m eulture; no 
catsatrophe dintiubcd the old eites. Still leas was the Blycenaeati 
civili^atioii Bupcracdcd bodily by another; the change m quite 
gradualp the new dements eatne from different quarterei The 
industrial use of iron m now proved by the cuneiTorni documents | 
to have begun in Asia Jlinor and preenmably oiir Achaeans got; 
their iron from that quarter. In this reopect Homer was a good ‘ 
archaeologist; for he makes iron common only among the Trojaito 
Of among the Achaeans after they had been plundering Asiatic 
towns. It is possible that the rite of cremation came from Asia too. 
It was indeed the pFoctice in Central Etirope by the Middle Bron^ 
Age (from about 1450 D>C.). Bat the earUest Aegean <?aBes come 
from Cana or insular regloEia in close touch with Asia—Crete and 
Salamis; the very late Mycenaean tombs with Achaean ware and 
5bnlae in CephoUenLa, Achaea (Patras) and Boeotia (Thebes) 
containt so far as we know, only unbnmt bodies. In later daj^ 
too the rite was moot regularly practised within the sphere of 
Asiatic influence, e.g, in Thera and Crete; early G^metiic 
cometeries in fhe Fdoponaese at Arg<x^ Asioe and Tiryna ehow no 
cremations. On Aegina and at the Dipylon near Athena 
cremation was rarer than inhumation. In any case, as we 
shall ace in Chapter VI, Ridgeway and Rohde tend to exaggerate 
the filgnihcance of the dtc. 

Finally the new tendency in ceramic decoration—the dJvlaion 
of the surface into panels or the metope style—has very ancient 
precniaors in Hither Asia (cf. Fig, 15) and was most rfchly dctelaped 
on the Philistine pottery of Palestine (Fig. 6, 5-4) and on con- 
temporary Syrian wares. 

NevertheleAs the Oriental influence should not be over-esliMafed 
nor the scope of the .\siatic parallcLs exaggerated. The iron and the 
Hittite cylinder betray contact between Greece end Anatoha 
just os do the cuneiform records. That does not mean an Orients! 
in^'1^lsion. The metope pottery in Palestine is ostmlly regarded as 
a foreign fabric introduced from the Aegean by the Philistines^^ 
and if Autran's anggeetion as to the Hivite^ be correct^ they too 
may have been colonhd^ who asfusted in the propagatjon of the 

^ ^40 ^thijin ^Adunn in Jt.S.Juf lii. SkiuHy costMt thii ¥mWj, thiiit 

1^4 rOiilijttitt" F4jidt4f]ig «Qid Art itntni ifii ui aacimt Ajulic «-beol 

fLESEDplIAed^ iL^. mk $u«i; t, ia4- 
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BirAngG warn. In Greec* itacif the metope style may go bade to 
the pre-Mycenaean period. It ij la my case cedaia that the 
innovatiiig vaae-fonn^ that ohAraoteiiao the Achaean epoch have 
their luiftory in pro-Myesmaean Hollas ; the most notable Achaean 
ahape, a beQ-diaped crater [PI. HI^ 1 and Fig^ S), may bo traced back 




Fra. a. Bdl-duipod cf%l«n ± 1-2, [AihaifMij! 3-4, Pd«rtinft(Pkilifftlafl]s 

Haloi i Akm tOwoutno) (ifter l^iiiiuaAdaiiit}. 

OQ the Mainland to that same Sooth Balkan culture, the perdiftonco 
of which we have detected in Iron Age Macedonia. The aame is still 
more obviously true of the jugs with cut-away necka that appear in 
pre-Dorian Thoa aly m they do in proto-Dorian Macedonia- 
On the other hand^ two of the pbenomena of the Achaean period 
point unmistakably to the north or north-west^ Thoee are the 
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fibulae and tte slashini? ^Trords wTiich WQm undeniably invented 
in the Danube valley or further north.^ I do not* however; thialc 
that the intnisive weapom* necessarily botoken a wave of conquerors 
coming from Bosnia or Hungary as Ridgeway and Peake * imagine. 
That is indeed a posaibilityp but we should then c 3 Epact to find many 
mom objects of Central European typo in Hellos; by 1350 b.c. 
Dontibian civilifflition^ was characterised by very distinctive pottery 
and splendid bronios. Achaean pottery is no inoro Donubtaa 
than proto-Dorian pottery was Halistatt and the continental 
bronze types, apart from the fibulae and slashing swords* are oven 
more oonsi^cuouBly absent irom the Aegean^ I repeat, the Achaean 
period does not reveal the older culture as abruptly superseded 
by any other. Aa in the case of the ^faedtonian Iron Age a culture 
contact with the north and a tribal movement within tho Balkans 
will accouni for the innovations of the period. 

At the aamo time we have seen that the phenonwna of the 
Heroic Age presuppose contact between its authors* tho relatively 
barbaric Achoeans, and the higher civilizatdon of Mycenae. And 
that contact most probably took place in the Balkan i>eniQSula 
itself on the fringe of the Mycenaean oivilizatioin We might 
perhaps recognize in a Bundog man who is pmnted white among the 
red “ Mediterranean Mycenneans on a Tiryiis frescoo,* a precuiBor 
of the Achaean oonquerois in just that position occupied by the 
TentonB during the epoch of their education by Rome. The habitat 
of the Achaeana in their period of tutellage would on a prtojfi 
grounds be located in north-west Greece—Epima, AetoUa* 
Acamania and Levkaa^ The dialect evidence on Chadwick^a view 
points that way, and it is on tho Adriatic coasts, traversed since 
IfiOQ B.a by the ships bringing amber from the north* that the use 
of slashing swords and brooches could moet easily bo L-eamed. 

This area is Ertill inadequately explored. It does not seem to 
have been l^Iycenaennizedi. but it looks rather aa if a backward 
Culture akin to that of tho Iron Age in Macedonia and rooted 
in the fisme pre-Myccuaean eultnie which appeared in Tbesaaly 
shortly before 21X30 B.a^ had embraced all north-west Greece^ 
while stray Mycenaean imports there, egr, a sword from Dodona, 
iUustraie the requisite contact with the higher civilisatioii 

^ Cbklde, Da^ cf pjir lOS sod 

* rJU Aff* auf iA« Celiia llfv 

• TitynM. li. p. lla *nd pi- ai. 0- TMn ipterpnrt^tiDEi «• by 

Sir Arlnxaj Etuu. 
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of tlio Feloponnese. It ie intc^iosting to noto that a curious 
culture with gcomctrio {laiated pottery did in fort intrude into tho 
Spca^eios valley, the home of Hetlenca and Achaioi in Homer, 
coming? apparently from the wert across Tymplirostos, Wo amy 
tlien regard the Achacans of the XVth century and earlier os omn ng 
the authors of the West Greek cultures vaguely known at Levkas 
and Lianokladhi on tUo Spercheios and others as yot undisoovenid. 
Then they will he a southern wing of a long aeries of West Greek 
tribes of which our proto-lkirians in Slacedonia will reprxssont the 
northern flank. The close kinship between Doric and the A^Test 
Greek Achaean dialerts will then be explained. 


If this view he correct, the Achacans wore not the first Helleoes 
in Hellas; for they turn oat to bo West Greek, There must hove 
been Hellenes in the PoloponncRO already before tho Achaean 
dynasts usurped the thrones of Mycenae, Tiiyns and Laoedaomoii. 
AA’o have then still to find the Aroadians, lonians and Aeolians, 

Achaeans wore the hoire of the Mycenaean civilization. 
The latter occupied the whole of the Greek Mainland except the 
Spercheios valloy, inner Thessaly and north-west Greece during 
the XVth century, overlying older local cultures, hlatcriaily the 
^fjecnaean civilization proper is just the Miuoan civilization of 
I CT'&te &liDD}in art, roli^on ail'd wTiting ^ werfl impDEod 

• upOD th« native " Hdladic " emttuxos in &iich a way tkit an actuaJ 
and colonisation by Cretans mipUcdi Survivals 

of an indigeiiOQs oultura are indeed cveiywhere observable during 
tbo Myocnacan age, Tbere is moreover a residuum of phenomena 
in tho period which cannot as yot bo explained from Crete (tho 
beards and sculptured stelao of the Sbaft-Grave epooh, the beehive 
tombs of tho next phase and the ao-calJed megaron bouse of L,H, 
ni}. These nativo survivaU and unexplained pe^rnliaritias am, 
however* uifignilicant in compariaon with tho Minoan elements. 
The religious symbolism ^om tbo tombs su'd palae^ reprodnex^ 
to the smaUest detail the ancient Cretan cidta. The art of the pottery, 
gtms and gold^work is purely Minoan, The fiesooea of the SfaLn- 
land palaces must have been painted by artiata from tho islaod. 


J Hyland uiiEirriy to ■ppmtaf4 tho m^iflcjuKre of them itliffiioiDPEi* 
. tod ho^ mUaed thfl Hiboaii iAKnp^iciiA; only ■ lew of lho lottcf 

} IkftTfl been puoiudLnl bat tiioro itm pl^ntifuL &xamplu m tbo mumau of Navoili 
■ Md Tfeob«; M mlBo xlir. p, 27fi j i , p. ^1. 0^ ^ 

pottery w Fondybo* S.M\ CAtafojKf cf Vosm, i, p. jtsxix- 
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They depict wQmen m Bfinoad <»atiimep and tho men am the red 
McditenuDeana fadiiliar from tho walLs of Xjlc.^aoa. The ancient 
Kfizioan scriptp or a dialectic variety thereof p was used for ioBcriptiojia 
OK lomJly maniifflcfaired vases at Tkyns, Mjcenaep Thcbeg and 
Orchomenoa. And these manifcbtatioiiB of a new inspiration 
appear in the palaces and great tombs which evidently belong 
to now dynasties. 

All this is best understood as the result of tho establishmcut 
of ^liuoan princes on tho Mainland and a r€?al Odlonijtation of Hcllaa 
by Cretans who need not* ho^*eveT^ have been very ntuncFOUs^ 
The question therefore arises wore tht^c D^linoan colonii»ta and 
dynasts, jtrd Alinoan, IndcHSuiopean ? Tho Alinoan cLvUizatioii 



Fid. 7- Introduction of tho hone into Crotei 

in Crete evmlved continuouiily from tho IVth naill cntiinm , and ws^ 
in ltd essence Mediterrauean. From first to laet it looked iin-Aiyau, 
Only the decipherment of the Minoan terte can really decide that 
pomtp butf il we may judge by the odaptatiDD of it in the C^riote 
syllabary, the script had not been devised to express an lodO' 
European language, hiinoau religion again with its predominant 
Mother Goddesa does not mcalJ the Aryan pantheon modeUed on 
a patriarchal earthly society. The &ujrvi\-al in Crete of tangnag^ 
and cuItH strange to the rest of Qrecoc supports the same view« 
Finally the horsOp which we shall see reason to regard m a 
specifically Aryan animal, was only a late [mportarion into the 
island (Fig, 7). 

Of Odnnsei Crete wm subject to pBriodioal intrusions from various 
quarters. During the period known as Early Minonnp 33OO-22Q0 
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a brocbjcephalic clement, possibly of Anatoliaii eitractioci, 
steadily incioased m numberH and some of the later Minoan 
princes belong to the Abatolian type; at the clow of tlio Early 
hlinoan age there ia evidence of a strong eurrent of indacnce from 
more northerly islands in the Aegean. Finally at the end of Middle 
Minoan II the Orctan palaces were destroyed, perLspa sacked, 
only to rise again in the succeeding epoch. At any of tLsso points 
a now dynastic element and with it a new langoago might have 
been introduced. Nevertheleai, the development of culture was 
essentially oontinuous till Achaean ware came in about 12150 b.c. 
The non-Aryan chAracters affect Minoan cnltore as a whole. Hence 
with all due reserve wo do not rcgarrl It aa tho work of Aryans. 
OoDfiequcntly tho Minoan princea and colonists who established 
thenuelves in Hellas between 1600 and 1100 b.c. cannot have 
been Aryans by birth. They may be responsible for those non- 
Hellenic place-names which Hck terms Hattid and Eteo-Grotaa. 
But being few in numbers the invaders may in the end have adopted 
the speech of the pro'eadsting population along with tho eontiaental 
type of house. 

The same sort of argument os applies to Crete allows us to 
eliminate from among the claimante to Hellenism the ancient 
population that creatt?d the Cydodic culture on the Aegean islands. 
And clasaical writcTB knew tto those islands had been inhabited 
by non-^Hellcoic barbarians sueb as Lclcgians and Canons. This 
verdict also disposes of one pre-Myoenaean stratum of people on 
tho Greek Mainland. The maritime Early Hclladio people who 
occupied the Pelopoonese, CVsntral Greece and Levkas between 
2500 and 1900 b.c. were virtually identical with tho islonderB. 
To thcfio maritime intmders may bo ascribed the pro-Hellenic 
topographical names of the Mainland and the Weatora isles which 
Pick calls Lcicgian on account of their Cydadic-Anatolian parallels. 
So neither tho Myoenneana of the XVI-XVth centuries nor the 
Helladic folk of the lltrd millennium anj likely to have been the 
Scllenircrs of Greece. 

But the MyoeDoeans found the Helladic colonists alrt^y over¬ 
laid by a different racial and cultural stratum and the former 
had tbemselvc!) to conquer older inhabitants of Hellas. Can 
either of these layers be identiSed ae Aryan T 
The archaeological record on the Greek Mainland begins in the 
Ilird, or at the end of tho iVth, luiUeuiiium with a population of 
peaaunto living in Thessaly, CentcaJ Greece and Arcadia whose 
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moat oonfipIcuoiLs mduftinBl actuovonucnt. was a magific^^iit pflintl^d 
pottery. Xothisj; in Greece itself provi^ that the DeoUtliic 
pDpuktiOb was contiimous with the Hellenes, hut in a later chapter 
we shall have oceasioB to ask whether these and othor peoples who 
painted their vases were Aryans. In parts of Greece in any case 
these peasants w’fere eucceodcd by a new band of vase-painters 
comiDf^ from beyond the Balkans w^ho introdnced the spiral motlvo 
and a new tj'pe of hoa^o, the megaron^ which henceforth survived 
in Greece to become the plan of the classical temple in ariC^, 
It is undeniable that this new introsive folk may represent the 
Hellenic clement in tho population of classical Greece. It is not, 
however, certain that thek culture is cfectivcly continuonfi with 
that which we have assigned to tho Dorians and Acliaeans. Their 
wider aihnities will occupy ns more closely in Chapter V. Hero 
we must note that Fick rccDgnizes a Thracian eleincnt in Greek 
topographical nomondatiLre. Now the second band of vase-painters 
came to Thessaly from Thrace and had relatives in BuJgann. It 
is therefore tempting to attribute the Thraaian names to them 
(we shall see that Thracian does not neccaaarily mean Aryan)^ 
About 2300 or soon after the Early Ketladic invaders had 
reached the PdoponnesCi & third change is noticeable in Th&ssaly. 
Painted pottery went out of fashion and new types of vessel— 
high-handled cups and jup with cut-away necks—^came into use^ 
and a tendency to fantaatLC claboratinn of the handles made itself 
felt* At the same time the first perforated stone a^Khheads and 
macc-heods made their appearance. This culture in a general way 
forms psjt of a huge province extending right across the Balkan 
peninnula from the Dardanelles to the Adriatic with ramifiizationa 
in the Danube vaUeyj Upper Italy and even Apulia. On the other 
hand the ceiamic forma show this culture in Thessaly to be 
coatinuoiis with the proto-I>orian culture of Hacodonia, and the 
Achaean material In Levkas, while locally it Eurvived throughout 
the Mycenaean age to form the bosk for the Early Iron Age of 
Thessaly iteelf in the Achaean period. It was in fact the 
stibstratum from which all throe developed. 

It had extended its sway at some time not yet prodsely deter¬ 
mined to West Greece where it» types seem to succeed the Early 
Helladie forms in Levkas while oognate shapes ore known from 
Cophallenia and the acropaiis of Nestor's Fylos. Not only BOt 
the third Theaaalian Giilturo was one of the paretite of the ao^lled 
" Minyan '* or Middle Helladie culture of Central Greece. The 
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ftuthdfa df the latksr diLs4«d the Early Hc^Uadic eetilora from 
Orchdjnono«i ftbdut 1900 U.c. and ddmitiatfd the whole region 
tUI the ad vent of Minoana in the XVlth century. The e^ame people 
laid violent hancls dn part at lea^ of the Pelopoimese—Eomkou 
and other villages near Corintli, ArgOEi, Mycenae^ Tiryns—and 
dll Attica and Aegtna. Without, hdwever, annihiUtaoj? the Early 
Htdbdic culture in the ^utb^ thesd '* Minyans ” were the ruling 
caste till the first MindEui cenquerdre Beised Mycenae about 1600 
B.e,, and continued to pky an important |>art in remoter eitca 
like Kdrakdu even into the Achaean peric^. Thus fioou after 
2000 UvC. the Balkan peninjsiila pciaseBacd a degree of cultural unity 
not hitherto attained and not repeated after 1500 bx. Thia cultural 
unity may reflect the lingubtic continuum from w hich the Hellenic 
dialecta of historic tinMW wore diferenriated. 

It la in any iMfl certain that many of the oeramie forms that 
distingiijBh the later cidtnres which w-e Lave already mdeatified 
oa Hdlenic can be traced hack to thia epooh of imiformity - for 
inatance^ the belJ^haped crater which waa no characteristic of the 
Achaean period is a common form in the " Minyan ware of 
Central Greece and recura in an allied fabric in ActoUa. The proto- 
Dorian jogs with cutraway neefas and the fantastic handles of 
htacedonia have already been noted. Thus the Achaean and proto- 
Dorian cultures belong to the same people os made the culture of 
the third period in Thessaty. The continuations of the ^me cu3 tiiP 5 
throughout the ^fyeenaean period and the prodneta of “Miuyau ” 
Stragglers in Thessaly itaelf may then represent the activities 
of anoestOFR of the Aeolians. Finally the southward extensiona 
of ''Minyan civilisation to Attica and the Feloponnese will have 
Helleni^ed the Early Hchadic folk and produced the ancestors 
of lomans and Arc^aaH.^ The Minoan conqueiora did not, I 
a^^umc^ destroy the language of their subject!) and may liavo ended 
b}' adopting it. In any case, it secniB as if the colonista of Cyprus* 
who mujft h^vt been Mycenaean rather than Minoan in the" strict 
sense, took wHth them the C^ro-Arcadian dialect and that at a 
time when the Minoan script waw stilJ in use, 

* Mr toqrlucM art I™ in lujinBdnv with ihw of Dt. HArkiid. But I do 
ntrt titlppeiK Uut Ihfr “ MixLYVki tbo Fejapotintaw ipaiijy hie Arcndiiin «■ 

meb j diffenmtMUaa at tho ibrw '■ E*rt Greek “ dimlect ereuM iroiLld htw« 

tiiSc^ Ww«n 1800 BXHf 1400 W-c. u m iwult of AdwixiEuw witli v^rioui 
nkKn^Hfjt4aic dfisBati. Nor can I ulmit thot tho in lb« 

I c!opoiin«e wondup|wl FoaddaEi hi tbfl ncitudan of Zeui, timx tfao l*tUr ww an 
Arymn fOcL M&nj bold tlut Poaeidofl vmt jir&ndlaaia^MUiOU] or r*tl4 
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On the view hero a<ivaziceJ thcp tho first domonj^trabLy Hellenic 
people were those who created the third culture of Thessalj*^ 
In that ease the pcoto-Hellenea an such emargu about 2SOO 

2. The Thracian^s aind th^ PKry^ia^ 

North of the Hellenes dwelt from Honier'S days variDns tribes 
somewhat locKscly dcBcribcd by the cla^ical authoni as Tliraciftii. 
Of their language possosa but a few bte glosses and projicr 
names. This scanty materia] l& held to prove the pioaciioo of au 
Arj^n element in the population. From the curious social customs 
and religious practices reported by ctassical writers it may bo 
legitimate to infer that the Indo-Europeans la Thiace w^nro much 
mixed with extraneous eleiaents. 

The culture of Thrace in the chaloolithie epoch, as it ia called, y 
is well known. Its ba^ia was the same as the second cultiire with; 
painted pottery that intruded into Thessaly about 2G00 But 

it w‘as Very much mixed with other element's, some derived from 
the Danube valley, others such as phallos worship from Anatolia^ 
others again such as stone battle-axes from the north and oast* 
This mixed civilization of barbaric peasants persisted in those 
secluded valleys for many centuries. It may oven have lingered 
on into classical times^ As its authois, like the Thracians of history, 
painted their personSp they .may W'ell have been in some sense 
Thraciarw them.ielves. Tliat they were yet Aryan docs not, how¬ 
ever, follow automatleally. Still the chaloaiitEc dvilLzation ^ 
La aU that La known in Thrace till the end of the Und iruIloiimiJiu 
B.o. I a true Bronze Ago is as yot undiscoverable. 

The first evidenco of a distinctly intrusive culture belonga to 
the full Iron Age. Then the presence of newcomem ia denote by 
graves containing apectacle-brooches and other objects such os 
the '* Glasinac " fibulae of Fig. 8, T, more or less romimacent of the 
Central European H&lLatatt civilizatioD^^ Stray bmn^ of the same 
general affinity, such as sciebeted c&!t» and ** antennae swords 

^ TKIb iii{!W 11 pnaTiiianAl onl^. I mm commons oi diHScaltie* irbieh 1 hinp 

Eicrt nKLucd! heir. The ponibilit^ tiimi liJ tin llcllcaiifl cunc Ln dTarin^' tho Iluk 

Af^ hUU remiuiiiaL RoMrTMtiaiiJii iiie to be audp ia retiiect of tbv rlnitni of 
Ann; ftnU irAfit«ti Afife 3rinor^ ¥^leli sjy otilf betb 

«iftr*h?lM!i| by ■uifeatifia iwi4 mmy ytf H re^tt Kt«i mofu 

■il^acant iboiikl bo 4 . procKT MiiLd? of tho Tiu^n ai^ af Rjulfeu- ukI AJbamft. 
P«k 1 u 3 |l; tkcHc mcKTc^liu 1 offnr tbo In hU duo hmnUity mm Lb? moil cvUsbleint 

I iijntbflBiji of literwy uid kkit^tAl dat* pnaiblfe 
^ * Hm matflfiiij it dwribed 'm diibh, sh iL 

» Int 4nA InMit., i, pp, ^ E 
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€r^ fVrdkutrg bone-tmcTwres}: ?-e, BuiftHmi 
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(likfi Fig. 25, 6) fouitd in Bulgurifl, irotUd allow of a tuuch strongtr 
caso Wng made out for an invaaioti of Thrace from Central Europe 
than ifl post^iblo in the case of Greece. But, oven so, we look in 
vaia for the Throdau aa-oida which were renowned in Homer’s 
time. To decide whether the Aryan element in Thrace is repre- 
aented in the chalcolithio culture or one of its constituent elements 
or whothei it only ceme in with the Iron Ago muist await later 
chapters. At present those are the posaiblo altemativee. 

Across the Straits in the north-weet comer of Asia Minor we 
find, besides the coastal Greeb, a group of Aryan tribes who seem 
to stand out against an apparently Asiaoie background and who 
ate connected by tradition and the evidence of names with Thrace. 
The most important of these were the Phrygians, who under Midas 
ruled an extensive empire in the Vlllth century a.c. Enough 
remains of the Phrygian language ^ to show that it was an Indo- 
European tongue. It exhibits in some respects close affinities to 
Greek and even made use of Greek words, hut at the same time 
Slavonic parallels have been noted and certain features would 
connect Phrygian with Hittito KsSili. The Phrygians, moreover, 
worshipped Aryan deities: their chief god, h^iot, oa well as 
the Moan*god, Af^, has a good ludO'Europe&n name. On the 
other hand the great prominence of the mother goddess in their 
pantheon and refercacea to matriarchy among their social inatitn- 
tions are quite un-Arj-an features. Dr. Hall’s condnaion * seems 
to be Tivell-fouiided: " ^Vo may conceive of the Phrygians aa a 
people camjKniuded of an Aryan aristocracy ruling over and 
gradually mixing with the Anatolian peasants.’' 

Now tradition connsteDtly maintained that the Phrygians 
had come from Thrace, and there was in fact a tribe in the latter 
region whose name Bri^s seems just a deaspirated form of Phtyga 
i^Bhntges), But this migration must have taken place before the 
end of the lind millennium, since in the Homeric Catalogue the 
Phrygians are mentioned among Priam’s allies in his war with the 
Achaeans (about 1200 n.c.) and in such a way that they must have 
tome from the classical Phrygia. At the same time Homer’s 
account of the ethnology of the Troad is confrrmed in a satisfactorv 
way by a list of the Hittito allies encountered by Bameses II in 
his Sj-rian campaign of 1287 n.c,* Pharaoh boasts of having 

• HErt, ji, soft; nunwy ia JJC.AJS., J8S3. 

■ HiJI. //iWciry fitf EuMi pv 47fl. 

* Sm in 1; lonpi guv dciulitfiiL 
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defeatwl tlie ? Iliuma (or Derden. LtJia, Pedei. Kekkesh, 

Mesa, ftnd t .l/otrutiMt, The^io contingent)} m tto Hittite army 
cori%4pond very well to the Troea of tliwa, the Dardatioi, tlio 
iitioi. the Lelegcs of Pedasos. the Kiliiea of TJiebea, the J/iutn 
and the Makmea montiobed io tho Eiad. Hence tho Kgyptian 
evidence jnovidee one more proof of the value of Homerio data 
for tho political grouping!} existing in the IlmJ miUeniiiiiin. We 
may therefore admit that fhcro were Phiygtaas in Asia Minor 
about 1200 H.C+ 

But the Homeric geography of the Troad raUw other problema. 
In tho first place the relative compactness and solidarity of the 
population of this comer of Asia Minor over against the rest of 
Anatolia d^rves note. It » in harmony with tho silence of the 
Hittite arehives and the absence of Hittite mooumcDts which show 
that this region had escaped the domlnatioti of the bids of Boghar- 
Keni. Secondly the discrepancies between the hfaob and the 
dasical geographies of the Troad suggest a displacement of peoples 
southwa^ j Strabo ^ prasorves some incmory thereof. The causes 
of the dialocation are to be found not only in the convulsions con* 
sequent upon the victory of tho Achaean assailants, but also in 
the inroad of tho Treres from Thrace (p. 39 above}. Finally 
tho^ question arises; were other mombers of Friam’s ™nfoderncy 
insides the Phrygians, Ai^n or led by Aryans ? In the case of 
Dome of the tribes mentioned, Lcleges, Pelasgjans, Gilician.s, a 
negative answer seems inevitable. On the other hand, Homer 
^vea heroes on the Trojan side good HeUenic names, more Greek 
in fact than those borne by many Achaeans, It may, of courso, 
be that the Greek poet gave those pMsonagos Greek naraea much 
os Shakespeare gives some of his chametera English names. Quince, 
Dogberry and so on, though they bo Athctdana or Sidiiana. How¬ 
ever, it is cuiiooM that the names in question belong very largely 
to a particular group of HeUenic appellations, namely thoee cunent 
priucipoljy in Kortb Greece, Thessaly, Epirus, and above aU Mace- 
doma.* It really loots as if, besides the AsJanin stoots, such as 
Lelcges, nnd the Arynu Phrysians, there was another Aryan element 
in the tuiing classes of north-west Asia Minor, and as if it was 
HeUenic or closely akin to the HoUenea. That ie by no means 
iboonsistent with the traditions connecting Mysians, Daidaniana and 
Bithyniaos with North Balkan peoples when we rwati the northoriy 

' Slrabo os fA« Trgs4, pp, 250 I. unl 300 f 
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extension and Troadic oonncctiona ot the cuJtniio wLich call 
proto-Hellenio. 

What then has archaeology to say on this topic and especially 
On the western ooiuiections ? In the architectural moniimetits 
of classical Phrygia certain Myccnaenn renabiisoeiioes may bo 
detected: the heraldically opposed liona recall the Lion G^to 
of idycenae. But might bo survivala of & very ancient 

tradition common to both aides of the Aegean. In the Phrygian 
barro’n'a of the Vlllth or VUth oentuiics excavated near Gordion^i 
the capital of MidaH, fibulae or broochea wei^ the most westerly 
objects discovered. But these are not dedved from the Early Iron 
Age types worn in Thraoe^ but represent developments of the 
older pattern with a aimpb bow Lite Fig. 8, which appealed in 
Hellas during the sub-Myoenacan period and ia also knovm troin 
the Caucasus, but b strange to Thrace, On the other hand, among 
the va^sea from the Phrygian barrows occur typ^ such aa ju^ 
with cut-away necks, which w-o have already met in Thes^y 
and MacodoDia< These again may be but oantinnatioiie of much 
older local pattemSp aa is certainly the case with another curious 
vessel found with them—a beaked jug with a strainer m the neck 
used for decanting the national beverage, boor. The pedigree 
of this class of vase certainly goes back locally to early in the Ilnd 
millcnmum. Thus the most native elementa in Fhrypan eultnre 
betoken a persUtence of an ancient local civili^tion, not an lion 
Age intrusion from Thrace. 

Of an invasion from Europe wo have indeed unambiguous 
evidence from Troy itecii Bat it is to be ascribed to the Treres ; 
a band of barbarians settled on the mins of Homeric Tfoy and 
introduced to the Troad a new mode of deoorating the local pottery 
—by the application of big bom-lika knoba—a style that was 
evolved in the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages Ln Silica and the 
adjacent lands and Is best represented In the Lausits potteiy. 
That culture spread far into Bussiap and the new settlors of Troy 
may have become acquainted with it there. In that case their 
identification with the Tieres would be quite simple. 

It is satisfactory to have found the Treies whom wc met in the 
last chaptcTp but for the CTidcnoe of the western intercourse to 
which our traditions point we must e%'idedtly probe deeper into the 
moqnd of Troy. Phijgiana were in Anatolia by the time of the 
Trojan War, but our Treres^ village is built upon the mine of the 
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Troy wbicli the AchaofLns had packed ^ lo lihe My<?cnaeaiJ 
town ilaelf wo find, of couisOp rare Myoenac^n and Miaoaii vases 
rangiag in date from the XVItli to the XlVth i^enturics, but sueh 
imports need not denote any ODionization frocn the West I the bulk of 
the pottery is most dosoly allied to the JLinyan of Greece. This 
may be due to a movement parallel to that which brought the 
same fabric to Hellas, but most authorities hold that its history 
is to be found in tbe five older towns upon the accuniidated debris 
of which Hoinerie Troy was reared. It is in these deeper Btrata 
that the particular linka between Asi^ Minor and Europe that 
ooneem us here must primarily be sought. And abundant 
Ividence for cultural contadn with the West is Indeed forthconiing 
in the lower levels^ especially in the important town known as 
Troy At the same time the pottery from this city is identical 
with that found Ln a BumU mound, BozEuyuk,^ in Phrygia proper, 
where the prototypes of the Phrygian vases from Gordion are also 
to be met. 

Nevertheless there is some ambiguity in the links w'hich unite 
Europe and north-wefit Aria Minor at this epoch- Several ceramic 
types are common toJTtojJJ* J^c^oma and Thc^Jym the period 
of our pmto-Hellenic cdtim^ Other group of objects, stone 
phalli, day stamps used for painting the person, and certain typ® 
of stone and horn aicca^ recur both at Troy and in the Copper 
Age stations of Thmoe described above. On the other hand the 
dvdizatioii of Troy is comporite and tho Asiatie inspirutiou is 
the mo6t powerful. The truly Thracian painted pottery never 
croesed the Straitfi, and the m^t peculiarly European objects at 
Hifisarlik are stone battle^aseSi 

Hence it must be confe^ised that the evidence for an invasion 
of the Troad from Europe is incomplete^ Wo can only say that a 
cultural community subsisted between both sides of the Dardanelles 
Gomtiwlieio about £000 a.c- At a later dato we should seek in vaju 
for the same degree of unity- The complete ah^noe from both 
sides of the Stmits of types correaponding to the liliddlo Eron^E Age 
of Central Europe and the rarity of oomelativo Early Iron 
Age forms are negative facte of ci^pitaJ importance;, if the teaditional 
connections between north-wcfitera Asia Elinor and the Baltan 
lands are to bo upheld by archaeological means wo must rely on 
evidence from an earlier period. It is striking that the conteisct 

* Yat II, iW ChOdj?, ZViBni, ttip. iv* 
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in which rach evidence is forthcomiEg ia the as that in which 
the JFOOtft of Hellenic culture were detected forther west. The f cader 
can now see that the buggeb-tion that the Trojans were Gteeka 
of a sort actually gives support to our theory of the origin ol the 
Heilenes. 

3- Ligurians flud Italid 

As in other Mediterranean landa, noii-lndo-Eiiiox>ean peoples 
have left memorials of their proaence in the form of place- 
namca in the Apcmuim peninsula. To thim may bo attributed 
the cultures ^ both of South and Korlh Italy created by men, 
of Mediterranean race—Siculi in the South, Ugures in the 
North. Moreover, Aryan lUjTians were in hifitorical times settled 
in South Italy. It is not impossible that soma of the Copper or 
Bromte Age material of Apulia which exhlbita a certain paraUelisia 
to the culture identiiied in the eaf^tem Balkans about 2300 H,a 
as proto-Hellenic may belong to Blyrians. That, however^ is a very 
debatable question which cannot be discuased heie^ We arc con¬ 
cerned with the ancestors of the Umbrians, Oscans and Bomana 
who* thanks to the tenacious couservativkm of the latter, may be 
identified with some dii^cc of certainty* 

The Italic dialects ^ of historic times fall into two groups dia- 
tiuguished by the treatment of the Indo-European labi{>-velar sound 
i’-. The XAtins and FaLbeans in Central Italy prcaiuvTdl this sound 
as qu and arc therefore termed Q-Itolici, the to the south and 

east and the Umbrians further north labialized representing it 
by p and arc known F-Itohci for this rea^o. Apart from this 
phonetic cleavage the Italic dialects are united into a sit^le 
Unguistic family by many deep-seated bonds of kinship although 
they share many phonetic and grammatical pecuharitios with 
Celtic* Moreover, several social, political and rehgious institutioiiB* 
common to X>atms, O^cmiB and Umbrians, may well ha rehca of 
their coexistence as a Elngle people in prehistoric times. 

These tribes do not become truly historical before the fifth ^ 
century B.c. But tlumlfH to Roman eoi3serVBtivifin:t theij ancestors, f 
are trat^ble by archBeological evidenoe neBj-ly a thousand years 
earlier. In the XVth century &.C. a new people made their appcar-| 
ance in the Po veBey among the old BTediterraneans of Upper 
Italy. Unlike their Dgurian predecessorB and neifi^bourB^ the 

' For tbis» tm raj £km^ yi uuI itviL 
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intrutkni mnmted ^ their dead, de|KKiitiiig the asliesi in ciDCTtny 
lirtiB which were kid outp clo^elj packed togethcFi in two cemeterjea 
near each village* Tlio viilage*^ thcmsalvcs were pile-structures 
on the dry land and nro known to aichacologiste StS terremarc^ 
They were alwaj^ laid out in accordance with n deliberate plan. 
The latter reprodneea to the smallest detail the Koiuaii camp of 
hiatohcal times : the settlement was snrionnded with a moat 
(oorreapoading to the fossa in the Eomau and a rampart 

(the vaUam) was travenied by two main roads intomcctiiig at 
right angles (the cardo and while in tho aonth-east 

qn&itcr a low mound (the anas) itself girt with a moat, wats heapcfl 
up, within which a snorificial trench and jets worn dog. The exact 
correspondenese in plan between these istrtJctiirefl and the Roman 
caMm has led most serious rtudents of Italian. preEetory to identify 
theif bipldeis with the Italici and the ancestors of the later Eotuans.^ 
And like the Komam the terrapnaricoli (to oae a oonvenient lialian 
name for the inhabitants of the termnars] are revealed as well 
organized,, rigidly disciplined, pious and inditstrioiiB husbandmen, 
pAstoralists and fnetallurgists^ and at the same time well equipped 
both for offence and defence with the javelin and the dirk and 
possessed of domestic horses. 

The temjnwnW* must have sprcafl all over Italy during the 
XVth-XIVth centuries a.o*, though the MediteiTapcnns were 
nowhere erterminatecl* A true (erTamara identical in plan with those 
of the Po valley was planted as far south os Taranto some time before 
the dose of the Idyecnacan period in GreecOp and the pottery and 
broQfes exhumed from its ruins belong to Korth Italian types.* 
In the Late Bronze Age (roughly the Xllth century) fields of cinerary 
uius similar to those deposited in the northern cemeteries and con¬ 
taining bronze pins and cth-cr objects derived from tcrrfrrmrs 
types were laid out at Timmari near Taranto and at Fianello 
in the Marche. The materia] from the latter site leads on to 
that revcalcfl by Barly Iroti Age cemeteries on the Alban Killa, 
a region hallowed by lloniao tmdition.* And the Alban material 

^ italement ih^i l^ffranidn^i iahiuoni in id cofltrddietioa 
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nia^ find iti5 contuiii.'^tion in the cftrljr graves from the Roman 
Fomm itself.^ This chaiD of oemetenBs^, taken in oonjunction 
with the Mfltoncal sturiviils alluded to above, makes the demon- 
Rtration that the Romans were doECended from the terntn^anaii 
es perfect as tiny pojclj archaeological argument can weU be. 

But wore the the ancestors of the Uoibriana and 

Oscaua, the PJtaJici^ too 1 Were they^ that is, truly the proten 
Italic! or only the proto-I^atini ? That Ls more debatable^ Helbig^ 
Pigorinij Colini and Peet give an aOirniative answer. In the Early 
Iron Age, Reg^o Emilia and Tuscany were oGQupled by a people 
who cremated thdr dead and who are oonveuiently designated 
by the term YiJiaiiovanfl. It is practicaliy certain that they were 
the Umbrians^ Dr. Eandatl Maclvcr haa recently shown that in 
TuEcany the cremation graves of the Villanovans were superseded 
after a time by Lohumation interments, which he ascribes to the 
Etruacana. Now Pliny toUs ns that the Etruscana took three 
hundred cities from the Umbrians. The YilUnovana whom the 
Etruscans displaced must then bo the Unibrians. At the same time 
Poet and the Itaiian authorities just died coneidei that the culture 
of the VilknovAn.s, like that of the people buried in the Alban 
necropoles, was derived immediately from that of the iemimaricolv 
and tberofone that the YiUauovans were the descendants of the 
Italic! of the Po vaUey* As links they adduce two Late Bron^ 
Ago cremation necropolee at Rismaatova and Fontanella reapeo- 
tivcly in North Italy, 

ModestoV, Randall Maclvcr and others contend on the coatrary 
that the ViHanovau civiliEetion was due to a freeh wave of iavadem 
coming from Central Europe. They have not indeed been able 
to put their fingers upon a prototype of the VHlaaova culture 
in Hungary or auywhcte ehiO, Yet I may inform them that a 
posEiblo prototype for the characteristic YiUanovon cinerary 
urn doca evist in the Middle Bronze Age pottery of Hungajry." 
Jlr. Harold Peake ^ haa also drawn attention to tbe dUtributiou 
of a certain type of leaf-shaped slashinjsr sword which he holds waa 
introduced into Italy by the P-Itahd, Ncvcrtholera I do not find 
the archflcoiogical evidence decisive on this point; the tens 
between one or two ia^'Osions from C-'ntral Europe must depend 

1 BqI ffd the tte FmiJtt gram •wm rirktJy tontempmfj with IN Albuo, 
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pArtly upon our vicir of the fciiae needed for the dilIen;ntiatioa of 
proto-IUlic into ite Q and P br«Dc!ies. 

Nowj if the culture whicli Modestov reipirds ns intniriTe_ 

that of the ViUftnorai).s~could ha ehown to belong to the P-Italloi 
as a whole, hie view would certainly be tho TDOSt MCcptable, But 
this is not the case. Peet * has adioirably shown that the Early 
Iron Age civilizations of the Oscan regions—Piocnuin and Can- 
paiua—ore not derived from the Villanovan culture os such, not 
even from its earlier phases, hforeom, in these rogions tho funeral 
rite was not cremation but inhumation. If then the ooatenporary 
civilization of the Osesna was so di^orent from that of their kindred 
the Umbrians, the difficulty of regarding tho latter as fresh anivaia 
in the Early Iron Age becomes insunnountable. 

However, the practice of inhumation among the inhabitants 
of Oscan teiritoiies raises fresh porplcidtics. To ezplain it von 
Duhn * has formulated tho theory that both Oscans and Umbrians 
were a fresh wave of invaders who buried thiur dead and only 
reached Italy after the Vjtlsnovan culture had attained its apogee. 
Now, as we have seen, inhumation did in flsct begin to take the place 
of cremation in part of the area occupied by the Villanovaa 
culturo proper. But we have agreed with BrnidaD Maclver that 
these inhumations were duo to the Etniscans. We cannot therefore 
accept von Duhn’a hypothesis and miist look cLsowhero for the 
explauAtipn of tbo O^can burial Titled, 

I wonld suggest that the inhuming people of Eouthem Italy were 
in the main desoendanto of the old Mediterranean stock who had 
lahumed their dead from neolithic times. For the conversion of 
the Pioenes and Campanians into Oscana I would appeal to the 
Bronze Age invasion by Italic! attested by Taranto, Timmari and 
ftanclio which as wo have just seen are the sites of settlements 
by the temanariedi. At least in the aphero of metallurgy it ia 
rortain that the culture gf the invaders from tho north with their 
brooches and winged celts eupemoded the older culturo which had 
provTouHly been orientated to the south-east (the Early Iron .4ga 
^tuna imy be r^aided as derived from thia Middle and Late 
Bronzo Age dvilization}. It may well ham been the same with 
language. Yet the newcomers need not have constituted more 
than a eonquering minority and may have become asaimilated 


• BSJi.. iv. 
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in itiaal typo and burial ritoa to tke aubjoct population wbjcb 
was far losii bATb&rotia than the Lij^ux^ of Uppor Italy** 

If thifl AtialyBifl bo corroct, if, that bt ilia oivilizationa of Umbria^ 
Latium, Campania and the PiiXJiia coasts wore all distinct by tbe 
beginning of tha Iron Ago, and qan only ba conncctod eolatoraby 
thrdiigb a Bronzo Ago cultuio from which all wore developed 
(on ile hypothesis hero adopted), it follo\itfl that the unity o! the 
Italic language must be tefanocl to the caTller date when a cultural 
unity also aubslfitod. Now that cultuTal unity was a reality 
in the i^LddJe and Inte Bronze Age w hen repio&cntativea of a single 
culture were EC&ttcred from one end of Italy to the other. But 
thia common culture was that of the Henoe I woidd 

incUno to see in the terrcfnar^ of the Po valley the memoriaia 
of the undivided Italic!, in the iermmara of Taranto and the 
nocropoLis of Timmoii eome of the proto-Cbcnnji^ in the isemcteriea. 
of Pianello and the Alban Hills proto-Latins, in these of Fontancllo 
and Biemantova protc^-Umbrians, To the Utter I would ascribe 
not only the M llanova cultime of Etruria and Umbria but also 
the oldest graves at Esto; the lUydan Veneti would then be 
responsible only for the second ph^ of the Iron Age at the 
Utter site. 

Having then identified the proto-Italici in the Po valley, con 
we trace them further back into the past ? The struetiire of the 
teftermn^ sugge&td very forcibly that their builders were akin to 
the people who built pile^woUiugB on the Alpine lakes in the Ute 
Stone Age. And there wore Uke-dwallings on the Italian lakes 
by the Copper Age and all through the Bronze Age* But the 
material from the kmmart cannot be derived from this group 
nor yet from the Swiss, It poinl^ rather to Camiolo, Croatia or 
Bosnia. In the latter region some Ukcnlwellia^ of the latest 
Bronze Age have yielded pottery almost e^mctly Uhe that of the 
Italian icrreimte^ On chronological ground*! the Bosnian materia] 
cannot indeed bo looked upon aa the parent of the Italian but 
rather ns a parallel development of ono oommon stocL In some 
sense tliiw common stock is in turn related to that Balkan culture 
which wo were able to recognize os early os 2200 e.cj., and very 
specially to the Early Iron Age civilization of Macedonia. Ou 

^ Thii rii]rtr£«auit«in hsnnaaj witi the zhuILpp nf W* it ralTiibk rtodj 

q(f iho Earljr Iron Age tn Latium, ItaOs ffiJ Urns aarf UmA Urn CtmeWiSi {PajurM 
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the other hand there aio thicadjs i^hich might seire to attach tho 
lerreiikin? civilisation more ^peciallj to Bavaria or a^in to Moravia 
and Galicia* From this side it would bo vain to attempt to 
unravel the tangled ekein. For that we must invoke tho aid of 
another ally, 

4, The Peoples of the Sco and of the North in the E^^ian Ee&irde 

Is 15 impoegible to leave the question of the ArvaiLbatiou of 
the Mediterranean without making some referonce to the foreign 
invadera coming from tho North who are mentioned and depict^ 
upon I^yptian monuments between the XVth and Xllth 
oentnries.* The Fhafanhs of the XCEth and XXth Djniastifa 
bad to repel from the shores and frontiem of their empire 6eico 
invasions. The assailantB betoken the intervention of a new racial 
element in the Mediterranean world. Their facial t 3 rpefi are fitrange 
to the older monuments, and they brought with them a new 
armament. There is no doubt that the appearance of these invaders 
on the Egyptain coasts wm doe to disturbances on the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean; the later Pharaohs esproasly state 
that Peoples of the Isles were restless. It is hlghl j probable that 
this restlessness was the reSox of the intrusion of Indo-Europeans 
or fresh hands thereof £fom more continental icgions. Yet the 
exact relation of these cvel^ts to our problem is etill obscure and 
the experts themselveA are much divided over the interpretatioa 
of the Egyptian references. 

The first of the ** Northerners ” to appear are the Sharda?ta 
mentioned under the form Shiriano, in the Tell obAmama letters 
(aliout 1400 B.o.b In tho fame documeuta the name Panuna 
occurs, which recalls the Greek Danaeans but seems here to 
designate a tribe dwelling in Cmisan, while Shekhl nientJoned about 
the same time may be the some as the later Sh^kotaska^ Early 
in the Xiritli century the Shardana again figure in the records* 
this time Ecrving os morccnaries in the amay of Ramessea IL This 
contingent hud been formed ont of prisonem of war taken 
by Pharaoh on the wcEtem frontiers of the Delta in a previous 
campaign. They acted as Eamoses^ body-guard in tho Syrian 
expedition of 1287 B.c., when the- band of peoples from the Troad 
described on p. 64 were overthrown* Thou in 1228 n,c* 

' S« HiU. Cmiimiwti pp, 172 ff.. sod U, pp. 281 - 5 . 
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frwli bands of Shardaoa, now allied with Thuir^^ 

AkaiuoMhi^ LtAiH and libjana^ wens defeated by Memeptah on 
tio western frontioT of Egypt. Finally in IIM Eameeea HI 
rontc^l ft coalition of invadeiB coining both by l&nd and sea ton- 
aieting of the PuU^thtt Uashashaf T^krut^ aod Damuna^ 

The exact identification of theoe peoples and the localiEatioii 
of their bome^lands are much diapiitkl. The last group are the 


JiQ. An AttAck by ef the Sca repnlKd by iht ^gypHau (Sledinct 

lUbe, 119^ 1^0.). 

least debatable- The FuJeaatha are Cretans^ as the Egyptian 
Tepresentfttions show clearly enough. Fig. 10. They ultimately 
settled as tho Fhihstlnes in Palestine, whither they brought that 
metopie pottery already dGaeribod^ Tho Banaima again ore liere 
Danaesns, Greeks. Perhaps they Topresent scattered hands from 
Agamemnon’s host fotuming from Troy, since the Ody^ey speaks 
of piratical raids on Egypt os commonpliice crenta of that period. 
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The Taknii and Uashjislm am loss certain. The former have b&en 
idfiiiti£€Hl with TotiCTiaru^ from the Troad. But Dr, Hull and others 
prefer to aoo in them another Cretan tribe perhaps the inhabitanta 
of what k to-day Zakro, Their headdieaa h certainly the eanio 
aa that of the PUlistinMp Plate VII. And the name Teufcroi does 
not oceuj in Greek literature bdbro Callinoa^ who further tells iia 
that they camo to the Troad from Crete. Finally the Ua^haaha 
have been regarded us the Oscana of Italy or as the Asiana of Crete. 

Our view of the latter will depend upon the origin assigned to 
the invaders repulsed by Bfcmeptcih. These are admitted to be 
the AcliaeanSp Tyrrhenians (Etmficans), Sardinians, Sidlians 
and Lyciana. The point in dispute is whether the Etruscans, 



!FlC. 10^ HlJAd of A. P hiliictin w 


SaT^uuans and Sidliaiu reached Egj^t from tteir eoata in the west 
or were still on their way thither. On the one hand it is striking 
that they attacked Egypt from the west. It is, tnDreover, clear 
that the well’-known bronze etatuettea found in Sardinia, one of 
which ia repiodnced on Plato V, depict the same people as. the 
antagonists and mercenaries of the Phanvahe. On the other hand, 
the host traditions connect tho Etruacana with Anatolia, The 
Sbardana might then be Sardians '■ from Lydia, the Shakalasha, 
men of SagalaaGos in Fhadta. In that case we might imagine that 
those three fribes travelled by Eca to attack Egypt, and that, 
tha'ai^ in their designs by Momoptah, they then went on to occupy 
and jpvo their names to Etruria, Sardinia and Sicily. That iesus 
will he decided when the chronologiciil contest of the Sardinian 
bronzes is accurately determined. At the moment it is only 

^ But ibi n^iiv* zLua^ of Skrdiv via Sfafd. 
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possible to say that those stotiiettos belong 
to a lato pliflflo of tlie local Bronco Age civi¬ 
lization of the ifilantl. But many of the roota 
of that dyilimtloTi go back to the and of the 
Ulrd millcnniiiin^ a time whon Jlinoan ia- 
apLmtion certainly did reach SardimaJ Wo 
may add that tho Shaidaxia''a ewords m 
reprodentod on the Egyptian momiincnts 
and our bronze etatuot^ and by actoal 
fipecimeoR from Palestine (Fig. 11) were not 
designed for slashing like the wnapoiiB em¬ 
ployed in Greece by the Xlllth ccatniy 
and in continental Euiopo oven earlier. 
They might on the other hand be regarded 
aa a development of the West European 
daggers, like Fig. 12, 3, common m the 
Sardinian Copper Age, under the inHueoce of 
X\Tth century Minoan rapiem. 

If the bypothesia of a weet^n origin for 
the Sbardana and their allies be adopted 
the exodua of the tribee from Italy and the 
adjacent isles might be aseribed to the 
preaatire of Itahc tribes marching south¬ 
ward ; WG have seen that the lattnf ovor- 
mn the whole penm,>^ii]a in the XIVth 
century. Then the idrn^hcation of the 
Uashasha with the Oscans might be ac¬ 
cepted. We have already remarked that 
the ancestors of the Oscans had reached 
Taranto by about 1400 ac. and some 
sort of inteiconrso with the eastern 
Mediterranean is euggwted by the re¬ 
mains from their settlement. 

In no case cam it be said with certainty 
that any of the invaders (eiccept perhaps 
the Achaean.4 *) enuineruted above were 
Aryans. Indeed the leaders of McmeptahV 



* pp. lorf, Cf- R. ycatw in BvSi. dt la Sec, Frmpawm, 1924^ 

■ Sir FlindPFi Beirifr Uoei not tbit tbe jilninnAAn >» Aji^i^wui^ bnt tem 
in ttkeu A tribfl df Ul# SyTie^ Ewem wbOH Ounti nuj ho neapnifed in 
iflluu! from Ckrtlu^n, Htdorf ef Ul, p. 1L£. 
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cippouentd had giCK)d Libyan names ^ and may bo related 
to tho mchlem Eerbonj+ At tbe fiamo timo the type of 
tho western aasailanta is depicted m blonde on the Egyptian 
moniunenta- Tho possibility that restless Aryana had mingled 
with tho North African tribes is CErtainly one to be reckoiied 
with.* Just the same remark applies to the Philistines. 
Though their Cretan origin is gencraUj admitted and their faces 
are Mkioan* the oldest esuiniples of their foathored headdress 
(apart from those on the Phaestos disc of uncertain provenance) 
oomo from Mycenae, Professor Ridgeis-ay long ago pointed out 
how the story of the “ giant Goliath might arise from the 
impresaion produced on the Hebrews by a tall Euiopeaiu If we 
are right in our dating of the Achaean invasion and in our views of 
the associations of the metope-stylo pottery a Hellenic infusion 
in these invadcre of Pal^tiue m not tmlLkely, And if the 
Etvites be in truth Achaeanfl the presence of some Aryai:^ among 
the colonizers would bo established. 

The phenomena which we have just passed in review once more 
point to Central and Korthem Europe. But it would bo futile to 
plunge forthwith into the jungle of prehistorio cmltures there 
distingulsheil by the archaeologista unless our path be lighted by 
the results of a kLudied discipliue. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III 


Tftfi Acuasan PfiBion 


Only the most summary indications can be given here of the 
evidence op which emr view of the ’Mchaesn period is baBcd. 
Archaeologically the epoch may be said to hffgid with the mtoTTuptien 
of the legulat commercial mtereourse marked by the importHtion 
of Jlyccnacan vases into Egypt and the substitntioji of more warSito 
relations, such as those described io the Homerio Pof^ms, indicated 
by Htrsy slashing swords like Fig. 25 , 3 ^ (BS.A., xviu, pp. 2^12 6 ). 


’ l>r’ Ckria^ hoMa that tt* bkmdfl Lifcyiiai were NoEdice wbo h&d memi 
if "dotEneiui ^* into Xprtb Africa, flo 

KppcM t^t tij* mmt people proceeded wtwiid bto Syru^FklHtiiui. wbm 
they would Ai imofitei ead ddmea^tttiklem Witt iha mne ndal 

be would cqunect the ciUlttKi of which, ooatrmry to 

A ^propoqEon #«inj prcpoetrimie, mz^ d^to 

Tiiide^We iiBu^ of tbe tlotMifia deputed on XlJjth DraAitT 

^ wloaMd belong to thia lato 
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Thft turning point is dated by Mr. Forsdyke Cirl, ro«», 1, i, 
p. xli) about 1250 B.c. Tltorcalter the potterv and the fibulae reveal 
a conttnuoTH ovolutioti down to the full geometno period; with 
Jlr. Foisdykc wo may diatinguL-di the following phases, which, of 

cDurai^, overlap 

A. Late Mycenaean B pottery t Sbidae aa m Fig. 8, btonzo 

«woTx.ls 03 Fig. 25^ 3-4 ; iron rare ; buriiih in ehaiuber tombs^ pouiblo 
cremation at Mubana in Crete liii); Mycenae and other 

citadela etill occupied. Fibnlae ot type* 1-2 are found at Mycenacp 
of typo 3 at Mycenae, Kepbaileiiia (Kavradiao, /T^nrtipwi 
Aoyia^ p. 367)t I>elpbi (Homolle, FoutSet de Deiphe, i* p, 7), 
Tbebaa iJcAf.p 1917^ pp. lal fi,), and Sardine In Macedonia 

aiij p. and of type 4 afc Mouliana in Crete. 

B. Sub-Mycennean pott^^ (stUl ifiduding faUe-necked jara and 

atemcned gobJeta); dbulao like Fig. 8^ 3-5 j bronxe and Iron weapons ; 
bimalfl and cren^ationa in ebamb^ tomba—Viokaotiq in Crete (U. of 
Fennt. Anthmp. iji* 3), Salamia (A.Af,* I&IO^ pp. 17 fF.), As^wlib 

in Cana {JMS., vtiit pp. 68 ete. The Tiryns board (p^ 52) wae 
probably put together during this phase. Pottery of this stylep Waee's 
granary dnsa, wfia in use during the last days of the citadel of Myconae 

izxYp p. 40). 

Q. Proto-Geometric pottery without distinctively Mycenaean types* 
In North Greece partly contemporary with E in ciat graven and chaEnWr 
tomba contaituiig also bbulae of types 4-5» iron ornaments and unbnmt 
^ corpses (Waco and Thomp^n, Prehistoric TAcjMJy, pp, 209-15— 
' Thcotoku, Marmariani and Skyiw) ; deinitely later in the ** pyrea " 
of Halos in Pbthia (Tbefiaaly) and in the boue-endosnto" at 
Yrokastro in CretCp containing ibnlao such as Fig. S, 6, iron awoida and 
cremated bones^ 

We regard phase A as distinctively AchaeaUp and its pottery as 
the nltimato result of modifying native Myeenaean wnre to suit the 
tMte of the new ruling class whose accession to power^ e.g., at 
OrchomenoSp might have been anterior to the final c^tahlishment of 
the new style. The Huh-Mjccnaean potteiy is essentially a 
ecmtinuiitioil of the foregolngp and may be the produet of the same 
society exhausted and dis^pted by the Trojan War* Philistine pottery 
seems a parallel product (cf. Fig. 6). In southern Greece the proto- 
Geometric style is bo closely allied to the above that an ethoie break 
cannot be asserted p though the local geometric stydes that arose there¬ 
from belong to the peiicd of stabilisation after the Dorhitt migration* 
In North Groef:e, aa in Macedonia^ prcto-Gcometric wares arc older 
local fabnea modihed by the influence of ^fyeenaean tcchniiqtie. Only 
in Crete, i.e., in the bone-enclosnrra of Vrokastrop does the appeanmee 
of a mature variety of this pottery mark such a di^r break that wd 
may connect it with, the advent of the Dorians. 





CHAPTER rV" 


PRIJUTR^E AltYAX CULTURE RECONSTRUCTED 
BY LINGUISTIC P.LL^iEONTOLOGY 

In the \vLst chapters we beheld AryAn peoples emergiog 
from the darkne£S of prehistory. In Hither Asia we believed 
that we ooiild cutth the first faint echoes of Indo-Etiropeflii i^peeob 
on the tahlckods of Iran by the begining of the second miUonjiium 
By 1500 B,c. it was clear that the clivision into and 
cflifatw languages was already established, and that an Indo- 
Iranian dialect not very far removed from Vedic Sanshrit was 
already bdng spoten. In Greece wo thought that we could 
pTOviflionally detect the Hellenes before the end of tbo Illrd 
Enillenniiim, and in western Asia Minor we found it difficult to 
place the IntruRion of the Phrj'gian& very much later* Fitiaily 
we focogiiiscd the Italid as a well-de6iie<l stock in Upper Italy by 
1500 n*c. We must then eondtide that the dispersion of the Aryans 
had begun by 2500 n.C* 

But the Aiy^ans we have identihed appear as it were oa the 
margin of history widely separated in ejmee^ their antecedent 
still sbronded m cbeciirity^i la Hither Asia we have not succeeded 
in isolating any archaeological evidimce beyond the intioductioa 
of the horse that went indubitably with Indo-European speech. 
In Europe^ though specific cultures have been ascribed to the 
Hellenes and Italici^ the roots of those cultures are manifold* 
The attempt to trace the Ary^auB inductively from their earliest 
stations in the arena of history leads ua to a veritable labyrinth 
of oompheated and intermingled rultnrcs each w ith a long and 
intricate history of its own behind itn There ia no single thread 
to guide ua certainly out of the but rather a multitude of 

atranefa intertwined and entangled and leading along diveigent 
paths. To unravel the tangle we mutt have recourse to tho 
deductive method, we must, that is^ seek in the remoter and simpler 
phases of prebifitoric civibration for a cultural groep which may 
link up and gather together the loose ends of the skein. 

In t^ qnest the science of lingufatic palaeontology offers to bo 
our gmde. Thifl science claiicis to leoonbtruct the cnviroiuneDt of 
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tln> still undivided Aryan peopU^ nud to oonjuro up the image 
of their fipiiitiml and nuiteTial culture, TJio wotda and r^^ Pie i 
which recur in a plurality of ilic separate [ttdo-EuropoaiL langimgeSj 
duly transformed in accordance with the pliouetie ns dcacrilpcd 
on page 10. constitute Ln their totality the aurvi^^ng vticabulary 
of the originaL Aryans. The objects and concopte denoted by those 
words arc therefore tho objects and concepts fumilint to the auccatoia 
of the Indo-European peoples. Thu suiii of such isorreaponding 
terms would then depict the culture of the primitive people. 

Certain Tceervations ore* of caurse, necessary. In the first place 
the HUin of sur\'i\'ing cqimtiojis can only give a fiagmfntaiy picturCj 
a sort of limiting ontline, of the complete life lived by the Aryansp 
Through migrations^ intormingting with other racesp commercial 
relations with alien civilimtionB and the autonomous local growth 
and specialization of arts and cults, niiinj words have been lost 
and replaced by others. Allowance muit also be made for change 
in the meaning of the word itself. Finally even strict comphonea 
with the appropriate phonetic laws is not an infallible hsit of 
descent from tlie parent speech. The pcssibility is alwa}^ present 
that tliti word in ^u^tion came into the several languages- by 
borrowing alter the separation of their speakers, hnt at a date so 
early that the sotind-ehlfte had not yet become operative. That 
might happen with especial ease in the caw of the langiiagea of 
the EuTopcan Aryans w'ho seem to have occupied horn remote 
timcA closely contiguous. territonM, and may in some eases have 
been the heirs of a oommon pre-Arj'an culture. For thia reason 
many philologn-ta sinoer Fick have only accepted as belonging 
to the parent speech w^ords found in Indo-lranjan on the One band 
and in an European language on the other; Schriider is content 
with words occurring in both safem and tonguee. And^ 

of course, the possibility of such horTOwiag infects c^pedally the 
very cultural terms with which wc are chicly concerned. 

The philological picture of Ar^^an civilization is then at best a 
minimum one. Attempts have been made to supplement and fiU 
in ite outlines by ethnographical methodsp By comparing the 
customs, beliefs, institutious and iadu^ea of the several ludo- 
European peoples^ it is hoped to isolate in the residuum common 
to all traits inJieritcd hx>m the period of coexieteuce. lAliite useful 
in controibng liogmetic data. I hold thi» attempt mistaken. ^The 
only Indo-European peopled of whom we have really early informa¬ 
tion. Indo-lranians. Greeks and Bomaiis, were as wc know, intruders , 
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into an area of older civilizations of Tfhioli they wens in a itieasuTO 
tho heira and by which they were prefoimdiy aflected. Celt^ 
Teutons, Slavs and Lithuaninns only appear to ns after they had 
been exposed for centuries to (sonunercial penetretion from tho 
Mediterranean and inextricably mixed with one another, and, 
at least in some cases, with pro-Afy*^* populations who formed a 
common substratum In several areas. In each cmc it is extremely 
hazardous to say what in their civilization is due to pro-existing 
peoples, what to cultural borrowing, what to inheritance.' As a 
matter of fact the common culture deduced by this comparative 
method cannot claim to be specifically jVryan in the sense that the 
common traits obaerred among all the Bantu-speaking tnbm 
arc distinctively Bantu, It is so attenuated in character that it 
mi^t belong to almost any primitive tribe in aboriginal Sibcna 
or pT(j-Oolumblftii Atncriciix 

To illustrate the last point we may begin our study of Indo- 
European culture with religiou. In this domain a companson « 
customs and beliefa wiU only load tis to a nebulous complex which 
cannot servo to characterize a distinct society. The various schoo 
of Bodology will find in the results of such oompaiMon reasocs for 
applying to the Aryans their own pet explicative hypotbesis. 
For instance, that mystic magical might, the Melanesian maiw, 
may he discerned specialized and vagndy peiBomfied in the depart¬ 
mental gods (Sondeigdtter) of tho Romans and Lithuamons or 
appropriated by a deity in Vanina’s maya or Odin’s spells. The 
animist again wiU find material for a backgreimd of ancestral 
spirits in the cult of the dead so elaborately tra^ by Schrader, 
That magic powers and ghosts played their part in tho conceptual 
world of the Aryans, as among other peoples, must be at once 
admitted. But all that docs not reveal anything distinctive. 

But philology disclose*, breidcs the background of magic and 
animism thus jessed at, more imposing and distinetiva flgui^ 
real gpds, Tho Aryans must indeed have worshipped more or less 
iiCTBODified and individualized edestial beings whom they designated 
by a native word, daevoa, the Bright Ones (1)» Among these there 


I Tlist is wvU Ulttiitraled by FraserV upiittent for AfyKi " otstriifthy '* 
fnrai tho till*™ of 3f«iitFfr*r«fJi « Hilt ■ mTcfrae* to ^ palxtAreml 

^gbt .t <s»e« to p.tK .amg 
" Artttft Udijpen " in ^se, of Stl. Tlrt 

vu^ ceiHlacried St tto tewte, sad tl»6 

omuxiTtd aa sttnebed to tb» pmvo osd thn nwfsl nmUS* thert anibrawd tm ro 
• N'Euubtn irfef to the list of oqdStKilsi ■! tbo eod « ISO ch»pit«r. 
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waa ftt least ono wta stood out in specifically liiunan form, Difttu 
jiater, tho Sky-Father (2). Ho must have boon to somo oxteot a 
tribal or even a national god. Ho retains this r&le among the Oroek* 
and Komans ; in the East his place hat been uauiped by Von^ 
even in pre-Vedic timea just as in the Veda itself Vanina is losii^ 
ground to the Tvatrior India and in the post-Vedio age India in 
tmii is effaced by \ ishnn and Rudra. Traces ol other deiries are 
less certain. Vanina may be related to Odpovdr, and the inveisioii 
of the roles of this deity and Dyeus as between India and Greece 
may indicate an ancient rival of the Sky-Father. Warlike Storm 
Go^b (d/arwfflA and iJavor*) and a fair Lady of the Dawn 

are at best attenuated and hj-pothetical fipinss. Heavenly 
DiosewnJ. connected at once with horeemanship 
and navigation, have such estcaordinarily simitar traits in Vedic 
psalms, in the Homeric Hymns, and in archaic Lithuanian verses 
that their cult-in the primeval period seems to the writer a likely 
conjecture. On the other band no Earth Goddess, spotLse and 
counterpart of the Sky Father, is traceable in language. 

The deities certainly disclosed are important enough. If there 
be any truth in the speculattona ol Durkheim, Frazer, Perry, and 
other sociologists, the personified Sky Father is the mark of a 
rclati^xly adi'anced stage of intellectual development. WTiether 
he was evoU'cd out of a departmental spirit or the ghoet of a deified 
ancestor or the worship of a culture hero or borrowed, along with 
other elements of civilization from Mesopotamia, he remaiaa an 
imporing and distinctive figure. And the results of sociology 
suggest that his ooveieignty reffects some sort of political unity 
among the undivided Aryans who worshipped him. 

As a matter of fact, the social structure of the Aryans likewise 
seems to betoken a ocrtain cultural evolutiou. A very large niimber 
ol sociologists contend that the system of reckoning descent through 
the feimile has evciywhcre and always preceded the more familiar 
patrilinear system. Of such uterine kinship the Indo-European 
languages reveal no trace ; the Aryan names for kiiidied (3) ere 
exceptionally widely diffused and preserv'c a remarkable uniformity 
of meaning in all the linguistic groups. They all without exception 
ndcr to agnatic relatioriBhijw. We are then wananted in inferring 
that thfi Aryan family was patrihnear and patriarchal. Prohahly 
in the light of the expression for " brotheiB’ wivesit was a 
large Ti n it, an aggregate of several generations living together under 
the rule of the eldest male ancestor aa “house-father ' (4) either 
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und^T PES-t? iPDf, as m the communal hou&t^liold of the 

Balkan SlftTs/ or as a movable group suck as the Biblical patdarckf! 
ruled. 

For jnore comprehensive group] nga ive lack precise evidence. A 
set of words froui the root to enter '* (5)j \"arjHng in nieaning 

from " clan to ** village ” or " diHtrict nuiy indicate some sort 
of local organjzatioB; peihapfi territorial clarni grown out of the 
great family I while iiicompatibtc with pure nomadiBiti, it la not 
ob%'ious whether the tic attaching such a group to a district was 
agricultural settlement or just tbe poasefision of common pasiiircs. 

Exactly what liea Ix^hind words like and ^^enos —perhaps 

** sib ansi ** tribe **—b debatable. Xor is it certain thatt above 
the patriarch of the agnatic fannly or clan, any tribal or national 
chief was recognized as the caithly counterpart of tbc tribal or 
natjoual god. Tliere was, however^a root dl:ffcirent derivatives 
of which came to denote king ** in Indiaut Italic and Celtic (T). 

Thus Aryan religion and society correspond to a phase of develop- 
ment which may iudeed be lowly in the scale but is not strictly 
primitive, as it pregupj^es a certain bietory bebJnd it^ 

When w '0 turn to materia] culture^ these inferences receive con- 
Umiation and the field of onr quest becomes further liimted in 
tame+ It is at once clear that tbe Aryans had passed beyond the 
Old Stone Ago or palaeolithic phase of culture. ^ it is unnccossary 
to piiisiio our inquiry into those remote ages which preceded 
the geological present. In the Old Stone Age, which covers the 
quaternary epoch and in Europe dosed about the time when the 
glaciers had finally retreated from France and North Germany * 
men were just food-gatherers. Domesticated animals and agri* 
culture appear fiiKt in the New Stone Age or neolithic phase. 

Now it ifl certain that the Ary'ons posse^iaed domestic animals^ ^ 
Not only are the names for dogs, cattkp sheep and horses and perhaps 
abo goats, swine, ducks and geese common to very many lodo- 
Eurofiean languages, but words for ** gelding ” and distinct terms 
for males and females indicate an acquaintanee with the operations of 
aittle-breeding (S). There are also words for butter and perhaps 
for milking, hut not, curiDtusIy enough, for milk (Bb). It la more¬ 
over clear from comparative ethnography that cattle played a 
prominent part in Arj^n ecojQomy. Among the Vedtc Indians, 
the Iranians of the Avesta* the Homeric Greeks, the BomanB, 

Celtei, Teutons and cattle were the principal source of wcaltL 

^ So flirt, p, "Ofiw 
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Philology itself leToaLi the tisi^ of c&ttle hm & Rtoodiml of value 
atnong the Romans anil Anglo-SaiconB {jwcimta^ fcok) mi< 1 among 
the early Hindus tht woitl for " battle means litemiJy 

“ struggle for kipc And in ZonoaKter’a hjrmnB the Spirit of tlieEjne 
persooiBoa Aryan righteousness m the dialogae^ Th^ same sort of 
argument inducc-i the belief that the Aiyans tad domesticated 
the horse, which they named " the swift one The hoif^e is indeed 
the Aryan animal par excellence in the eariy hibiory of Mesopotamia^ 
in tlie Veda and in Homer ; in Iran Darius boasts of having made 
hifl land “rich in horaea even before he memtiona " rich 

in men ” {^urnojar^tya). The w'ordfl seem abo to have had an 
liidO’Etiropcan fcmirLiiio (o/cd, ff^nra}^ and Fei'rfe notes how 
often Aryan pen^onal names in Indiap Iran^ Greece and Gaul con¬ 
tain " hon^ ^ aa an element. On the other band the domesrication 
of the pig ia denied by Sehtador; the Indian and Iranian w'ordH 
in the older sources denote only the wild boar* 

That brings ua to the question of agricqlture. In contrast to the 
developed pastoral terminology of all Indo-Euroj^an langnagea 
agricultural equaiiona comnion to the Asiatic aud European branches 
are rare. There ia a word for some sort of grain and perhaps for 

plough ” and " furroTf *\ while a common root came in both oreoa 
to be specialized to denote the grinding or milliiig of graiiie (^)* 
At the samp time according to Bchiader the Aryans only recognised 
three aea^ona—a cold period^ winter^ a spiing and a hot summer— 
but bad no name for the harvest timcj, autumn* As againat the 
paucity of European-Asiatic equationsp^ howoveT^ there ia a rich 
terminology both for the operationa of tillage and for v^arietlea 
of cultivated plants ahared by the European languages of both 
the cfrWtmi and ^£cni branches. 

The intefpretatiou of these phonomeua is disputed. PartiBaUB 
of an AFiatic or a South RuBsian cradle for the race consider that 
the undivided Aryana were z^mi-nomadic pastoralists who only 
occaaionaEly stooped to cultivate the soil hy rude and primitive 
methods (garden culture); the ad\‘anee to regular agriculture wouldt 
they auppoaei have been first made in Ul^Lpo or Central 
Europe aft<T the Indo-lramana had separated from the parent 
stem^ It would abo he possible^ andi I tbinlcj better^ to argue 
that in this ca^e many of the iigricultural tenns were tahen over by 
the firat Aryan intrudeta from a race of pKeasanta whom we shall find 
c^ccnpjiug the BaUcanj and all Central Europe aa far north as 
Magdeburg in Saxony in the New Stone Age^ 
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On the other tuind it k nmt possible for the advopjates ot art 
EiLTopejm cradle to contend that among the firimitive Aryans 



gathering stage of hunting and fbhing and that of settled agricultural 
life IS no longer tenable.^ In some cases at least, judging from the 
results of the Ojccavatiotuj at Auau in Turkestan p tillage preceded 
stock-raising+y Some authotitioa^ auch ^ W. J. Penyj go so lat 
^ to mj toat pastoral noniadkin is everva-heje posterior to 
Hedentary agnculture and waa only ailopted by cultivatoi^ under 
the procure of adverse clknatlo conditioiis or political con^'uhjions^ 
It may then be argued that the lndi>IriitiiatLSp ejected from the 
agricultural regione of Europe and thrust on to the Eurasiatio 
[i^^ppe, had ju^t lost the primitive Ar)"an agricultural tfiirtiinolc^ 
tin a period of enforced nomadism. I do not personally believe 
that any one*sided priority of one regime over the other can be 
regarded a historical fact nor that it Is possible to deduce u 
priori whether the Aryana were primarily pastoralkts or peasants. 
Some BOzt of cultivation of the soil must in any case bo admitted I 
at the same time the wide distribution of Indo-European spooch 
as well aa tho habita of some of its users impUea at least a pha^^e 
of nomad km, but not of the e^eme type ot^rved among the 
Mongols of Upper Asia. In my opinion tho atate of things observed 
among many of the cow-keeping tribes of tho Sudan and other 
parta of Africa approximates most closely to the primitive Aryan 
economy. 

Besides these eourcea of food supply which they thcmselvea 
controlled and which mark them as already " neolithic", it may 
be assumed that the undivided Aryans stilt resorted to more 
primitivo pursuits such as hunting. Yet theio is no Indo-European 
^ terminology for the chas^^^d the absence of wortis for fish may 
n well indicate that the Ar}'a!iB did not supplement their diet from 
Ij the denizens of seas or rivera^ for fishing is never mentioned 
d either in the Veda or the A vestas and tho repugnance felt by the 
^ Homeric Greeks for a fish diet is notorious. Neverthelesa, one 
^ ftsh-name is common to Europe and Asla^ for the Tocharian word 
for “ fish "* kiJtf, IB the same as the Old High Gemuan bit» —Uth. 
laszism^ saJmoiL” It is albo curious that no word for salt k common 

^ Good account* pI tj^cnltnral nDamdic life will to fcsiud in J. L- Myn*, 

•T Baxtozi, ^'jpiific* Zd^Owr. Ct sliO W. J. 




■f V, 

• V 
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to Ind^IranifUi and tLc European languages. Yet tho latter and 
Tocharian know a term for tliat snWAiice, Finally tlio 

Aiyaiw oiijoyed a drink, *w«d%u [10), made fami honey, though 
no for “ In?o has BUrvivyd. 

Not onJy does a regular food-produang econotuy atauip the 
Ap^ana m ni^olithie, but they bud gone furt her and were Buqnaintec! 
with at least one niet^. Copper is represented by two terms, *£ 1 ^^ 
and*JTOd/rcw [11)^ though ^ m both words are probably borrowings, 
Eosfdnna holds that their use docs not go back to the penoi 
of co-exfeienDc. Fdst believes that gold and direr w ere also known 
in the primcral period \ in any can* words derived from the tiame 
roots, *gher or *gM "yellow " and *rcg ” shining were at n very 
early date used to denote the procioua tnetahs^ But though the 
Aryans knew' metal and no doubt metal implements, it wa^ probably 
rare and not worked locally, but impor^d. On the one bandy 
there is no Indo-European terminology for metallurgy; on the 
other^ the names of certain artifacts are proper to a period when 
stone W’Os still used for tools and weapoiu. For iruitancc^ the 
Teutonio *mh^z “a catting weapon” (preaojT'ed in O.H.G. 
niezzirahs "blade comes from the ^ame root as the I, 4 itin 
" stone Again the meaning ol '^akm&n Huetuatca 
^tween a metal and a atone weapon [Litb. nmiuo blade ”p Sans, 
ninmn " stone ”, “ bolt", Greek " anvil the Aryans 

wore still in a stage of transition Irom the use oi stono to that ' 
of metal, what orcbReologi^ call the ehnlcobthk phase, at the time , 
of thoir separation. Tbia b a most important point for the pro- * 
hietorian even though Gic aucceasion of Neolithic. Chakolithic, 
Bronze and Iron Ages, cannot be regarded as an universally valid 
chronological oequenc^' 

The Aryan naznea for tools and weapons {U)t objecta with which 
the prehistoric archaeologist is particulariy cou^smed, confirm 
the foregoing coticliunon. The attested imjdetnenta arc the 
awl and .the raaoT+ The Aj^'an wea[K>ns were the dab or macc. 
Hie sling, fbe bow* the spear or pike, the knifu-dagger, and the axe. 
Two points only need special ziotjce: the large number of pQuations 
peculiar to Gmek and Inilo^Tranian, and. secondly, the inter* 
change of meaning betw^ct^n spear and sword in the case of one 
w*onl *^irti I the latter means that the Aiymi sword was not 
originally a alaahing but a thnisting weapon, very likely that 
particular type of pointed blade of stone or copper so common in 
the ehalcobt^c pmcNl which would serve equally well as a dagger 
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or a 8pcar-hc»a accordiivjg to tlie lengtb of tho handle to which 

it was fastened. . . , t i i f 

That the Aryans made iwttety vcssclfs might be concluded tom 

the above icsidte even without the equations cited by 
but nutuially no ahalics can bo infum^ from the hnguLstic data. 
Wood too, playod a prominent role in thoir industry. Indeed, 
the only craft for which an IndmEuropean designation has flurviyed 
is that of the carpenter (15), One of his product for which 
a detailed terminology ia preserved was a wheeled vehicle (Ifi), 
But as ffw philology is concerned, tlus may hnve ooen aovtliing 
from the wagon-dwelling of the nomad to the home^rawn wm 
chariot associated with the earliest j^jyana in Mesopotamia an^ 
characteristic of the Vedic Indians and Honior'a Acliacanfl. The 
carpenter most have been also caUed upon to build the boats ^med 
in a very large number of languages (IT). But here agam though 
a word for oar Bur\'iToa. the meaning of ’noiof may range from the 
diigHout canoe used on a river to regular sea-goIng or^t. 

Weaving may be denoted by a group of terms from the 
*vi, *vebh, ainco words for “wool and alto perhaps spindle , are 

traceable (19). , # „„„ 4 . 

The tort of house inhabited by the Aryans would be of peat 

interest could it be rcconstnictcd. Equations esirt for door, dwr- 
frame ta porch and pillar as well as the whole structure (19). 
They oortainly suggest something more substantial than the non^ 
tent—even perhaps a porched house UkePbte VIII, l,the proto 
of the Achaean raegaron—but nevertheless ™gbtj» apphcable 
to such an abode. From the series Mta, ceWs, hoU, Schrader infem 
dome sort of pit-dwelling such as is common all over P^Esto^ 
Europe, Walla of wattle and daub seem to Feist to be indicated 
by a group of words derived from the root *diyft to smear , but 
these may refer rather to defensive enrthworka. Terms exist, 
if not for “village” or “dty", at bast for some sort of strong 
places or refuges d^feaded by ramparts (20). 

We have then to search for a people who 
food-gatherers or even pure nomad herdsmen, but who had already 
made distinct progress in the arts as in politic oi^niaattonjind 
reUgtous belief. It would be a considerable help in our qui^ d 
. it tould be shown that their progrosa liad been i«rtly at 1^ 

I inspired by one of the great civilizationa which arose m the Ancient 

1 JEHiZkritcMi. av.. G*fa«. 
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Eiust at a vety mindte tkt*, and from whiah* acedcding to a ^n'iddy 
held bcliofi fill higher ctilturo «^niimat^?d. Thifl fieemSp indptrd^ to 
bo possible. The nfiniee for mold give ua one liey* The word 
may bo derived from ^jM^oythe ancient name for the copper 
land of Cjprua^^ lo that coae it iodicates that the inHuence of 
the great prehistoric civilizations of tho Acgefin which have left n 
deep mark on the culture of tho whole of Europe had reached 
the undivided jVryans. But their indcbtedncM to the civilizationi 
of Mesopotamia was tnuch greater ■ not only is the other lodo- 
European w*ord for copper ^ttmdhos derived from the Sumerian 
unid(Tf]ip> but the Indo-Eufoiieaii words for ** oi'\* 

fitar”^*aad "a]ce*^“ sceni all to be of Sumcro-^ytkadian origin- 
Of coniECj jo the caws of such loan words the possibility of borrowing 
after the separation of the peoples must bo kept especially in 
view ■ in the light of the distincti^'^ly M^opotamian coltuie [wently 
dificlosed in India it may be that Hindus and HeUenes each 
borrowed independently such a word as piloAhi on rafiching the 
Indus and the Aegean respectively. However, 1 feel that the 
concordances are too ntunerous and too deepn^ated to bo thua 
explained aw ay- 1 believe that the Aryans received their initiation 
into Btock-breeding and metalluigy and perhapa Eome elements 
of their celestial religion directly or indirectly from the bearers of 
that great civilization which was Nourishing in Mesopotamia by the 
IVtb millennium before our eran If true, this is a very important 
point both for the identification of Aryan remains and abo for the 
delimitation of the Aryan crodleland ; Mesopotamian infliieace, 
while dominant throughout Asia^ cannot be distinctly traced in 
continental Europe further west than RuABja. Cotiversely» it is 
crossed by Aegean infiucnce only in the latter area and Anatolia. 

Having ilrawn otir all too vague picture of primitive zlryan 
culture, we shall now proceed to try to narrow down in spacOp as we 

* Fetemy in A"^., ilii, p, 12»- But Li U Mw MW that AUfjw d™ ndl U«QOte 

Cymu but mihcr mmet pit tit th® nuLinlimd. 

■ ttmmn, jUAwOrlw in /jidoflcmmiacto m i-F,, lb* p. 4iT- 

l-E wtkT: I-E- f«l^; I-E, *?Mir ^ 

i>jUBr; l-fL "pdldiv «• Am. piloiiv. TUi* vaihar itim ^ ah ow M i^t tM 
modl&cstkia in tbc pfCMnanciinlion orf S^umrro-AkkKliim i, ptwnpjiOjifci m the 
nbom cqiuti4%i, WM only imJitJKl luulffr Ihfr Fir*t UynMljr of BnhyJoto. *!» 
thcrrfwr tls*t Ajtki unity ImUbeA liU .Unit AOIU fcir, Hgw™-, lb* 
of nurty emirirwin'dow no* »™> mfErtMiUy pnrcu* to «UT*nt nch O iwidnri|«. 

• Fpud (p. il U wonLd CQnjiiA;l ih® oqmtiflfi I-K. «« Am With 

the uTcii^! H<wliUnniijc»te but it uw nintv mttniJ Kg*«l tM 

jii nfmcMr ^cdtuK« tit diwt infiiiwe. AimL w MO|m» lh« 

MMlitemoBUL etllt ilieU cuhjp frou Mnopginuiili. 
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have in time, our field of inYestigation by circumficribing the area 
where the material remains of tie ^Viysns must be sought. The 
gnidm are the favma, flora, climate and plijuiograpbical fefttums 
of the cradle dcdncible from the ertant IndfrEuropcan vocabtilary. 

The fauna of the cradle included, besides the domestic animals 
enumerated above, the wolf, the bear, the otter, the pole-cat, the 
mouse, the hare, the beaver, the quail, some bird ol prey, and 
the snake, since the names of all these animala recur both in Indo~ 
Iranian and European tongues. They do not tell us much. The 
horse indeed would seem to limit the possible regions to countries 
lying north of the Eurasiatic mountain ajds; south of that the 
horse was a late comer, as we bave seen, while the typical draft 
animal was the ass, for which there U no Indo-European name. 
Again, as the Aryan horse was " swift ” (cf. d^tw, Ihttos f^uus, 
and dw, mKvs, now "awift'''), it seems more likely to have been 
either the steppe horse of PrEybalski or the desert horse of Anau 
{Equm coballva PuntpeHyO than the stout German forest horse 
(Eguus tofi. Neiringi Dnerst)^ which would tend to move the 
cradle eairtwaid. On the other hand, if the Aryans really came 
from Central Asia, they should have known the camel, since the 
American eicavations in Turkestan disclosed remains of that 
animal in a quite early settlement. The absence of a word for 
lion (the name of that beast was borrowed by the Greets from a 
Semitic people and transmitted by them to other European languages) 
in as unfavourable to Aaia Minor as to Mesopotamia or Africa. 
Some animals require a wooded environment, othera water, but 
the majority of the rest have such a wide range aa to be useless for 
our purpose. 

If the names for tortoise, salmon and eel, found only m European 
languages, be accepted as evidence of the Aryan fauna, important 
consequences would follow, Schrader used the tortoise = 

O.S1. se^) to prove that the cradle must lie east of longitude 46 , 
but Professor Kossiima has pointed out that a tortoise shell has 
been found at Svaedborg, a very early prehistoric site In Denmark. 
On the other hand, the eel probably and the salmon certainly are 
not found in rivers flowing into the Black Sea. 

As for the flora admired by the Aryans in their cradle, the data 
are still more exiguous. They had a name for tree, but, 
perhaps for the pine, no special species of tree ia designated by a 

» Bn Danvt in i« TvfHila* (CaraegiB PnbliMtioOi. 

Mn. 73). U. p, 431. 
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word common to tho Eiiropoan and AAmtic gnrti|M;. The former, 
however, agree in terms for Iwech, pine, eallow, alder, ash, hazel, 
elm and maple. Of these the beech hais played a prominent role 
in the history ol the quebt of the Aryan cradle; it does not grow 
to-day cast ol an imaginary line mnning from Konigshtug to the 
Crimea and extending thence to the Caucasus, Hence it lias been 
inferred that the Indo-Eiiropeans must have lived together west 
of that line. But apart from the general rraer^-ation made in respect 
of wor<bi only found in Europe, it lemaina a little uncertain when 
this frontier was established; for the post-glacial forests of Europe 
seem to have advanced in several waves in a westerly direction. 
The same uncertainty attaches to the silver bin* invoked by 
Professor Bender ^ to £x the cradle between the Vistula and the 
Kremen, 

The climate of the cradle wns aevere, snow as well as rain beiug 
familiar phenomena, while the summer was but. In a word the 
climate was roatinentah Sneh a climate i^gna almost anywhere 
in the Bumriatic continent north of the mountain axis and east 
of the Alps. 

Finally the phywogrsphical features of the cradle were not well 
marked. Rivers and streams were indeed common, as the faam 
alone would tell. They seem in fact to have presented the chief 
ohstaclea to locomotion, for the variation in meaning of the 
word from “ path '* to “ foni ” or “ bridge ** implies that 

the vital points on the routes frequented by the Aryans were 
river CTQsaing!*. However, there is no certain word for sea common 
to Europe and Asia. Only in the former area is a term denoting 
tea or mere to be found in a plurality of language*. !sor, though 
the Aryans had a name for boat, are there general verba for naviga¬ 
tion. Kie root *j>tf “ to cross " is frequently used in this connection, 
and Schrader adducea thin dreunistaneo to demonctmte that the 
Indo-European boat was only used for crosang streams. The same 
author denies that the Aryans had any mountmna before their 
ey-es and holds that ffiri (Sans, yiri-O.SI. jore) meant forest. 

Finally wo may note that early contact between the Fi^o 
and Aryan peoples is an established fact. Some philologists, 
including Isaac Taylor and Koaainna, in fact believe that the 
Indo-European and Ugro-Pinniuh linguistic families are sprung 
from a common agglutinating stock. It is in any case certain 
that the Finno-Ugrinns borrowed many wolds ftnm Indo-European 
« J. Bmdrr, Tte if™ *>/ p. 33. 
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lAngimgic^^ beginning possibly (but not probably) with primitive 
Aryan and then assimiliiting Jpdo-IniQiaiit Siavonic and Teiitooio 
vocableit. Indo-European bonott-inga from Finni^hj, of which 
has been cited aa an oxatnpleT are unproven^ Since the 
Finnic cradk is even more bard to locate tban the /liyan, the 
fact of early contact between the ti^'O peoples hs of little pmctacal 
at the moment. 

The Bcene of the undiFEded Aryans* life—a continental region 
traFeraed by riverif?^, sufficiently wooded to afford shelter to bears 
and beaven^ but open enough to noiirish hares and swift honiea 
and to pennit of the unimpeded progress of vehicles—might bo 
located almost anywhero in Eurasia save in tbe ^ledEterranean 
basin ^ the lowlands of Hither A^ia or western Europe^ None of 
the sites generally selected by pbilclogists are excluded by our 
picture. These include Central Asia, Bactria, Armenia^ Anatoliap 
South Russia, the Danube VaUeyp Lithuania, Germany^ and 
Scandinavia. Yet all are open to certain more or less grave 
oblectLons. 

In Central Asia the camel was early known to man* while it 
IS said that the honey bee is absent. If the Aryans had originated 
in Asia 31inoT tvc should expect to find some traces of them in 
cuEL^onn tablets of the lUid millenmuin, and they should have 
had a name for the lion. The pure pastoralism on which Schrader 
mainly basea his advocacy of the South Russian steppes appears 
exaggerated. At the same time he b probably mistakco in reading 
into prehistoric Bussia the conditions of the present. In the Illid 
millennium the river ^^alleys at least must have been quite sufficiently 
wooded to lueet the requiremonta laid down for the cradle. But 
the absence of ealmon b a real difficulty. The aame objeotion 
appHcfl to the Danube valleyi Poland and Uthuania, in pre¬ 
historic times tnanshy or densely wooded, are much less attractive 
w hen yijgwed in the light of archaeological data than they appear 
from a study of modern geographical handbooks. Scandinavia 
on the other hand looks much less unlikely in the same light. 
Still the North European forest horse w^as slow and heavy, and 
life in those regions, was very largely based on fishing and maritime 
euterprbe. Above all, aa do Morgan ^ pointa out, these lands arc 
the sources of auibcrt while the Aryans had no name for that 
precious gum. 


1 Prthuivne Mtin, p. 272. 
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TIIE CASE FOR ASIATIC CRADLE OF THE 

ARYANS 

Tbe hypotlicsia of an Asiatic origin for tho Aijun peoples iatbe 
most Tcneiable Lut the least well documented. Indeed it 
belongs in part to that realm of aatliropological mythology the roots 
of which go back to the Biblical atoiy of the Tower of ^bel. In 
that world of prescientific apeculatlon all racefl were derived from 
Asia which was Teg^udfd aa a vast r^ervoir of peoples, and it 
was assumed that all imgrationa followed the sun Bom East to 
AVest. To this eatent the doctrine of an Asiatic cradle of the Aryans 
ia only one of the unfounded generahiationa which anthropology 
and archaeology have been combating for the last seventy years. 
We now know that the relarions between Europe and Asia have 
not been bo one-sided aa our ancestors believed, and that culture 
aod population flowed in both dircctioas. 

But the theory of an Asiatic cradle did not rest esclnsively on 
prejudice. The supposed high anti<^uity of Sanskrit and its apparent 
linguistic purity were powerful arguments in the hands of the 
Orientalists and even led Schlegel (IflOS) to assert that the parent 
Language itself originated in India and spread thence westward. 
A rather similar idea h*m cropped up in the wntingB of Seigi ' l 
he supposes that the ancestors of the European Aryans were a 
brachyccphalic stock originally Inhabiting the region to the north 
of the Hindu Kush. There they wfluld have learned ^e language 
of the Meditcmnean Hindus and carried it with them into Europe- 
But modem philology can no looger regard Sanskrit oa in all respects 
the pureet representative of Indo-European spewh. The fine state 
of prcEervation of the original inflectioD, duo in part to the very 
early fiiation of the language in a metrical literaturo. must indeed 
be admitted. But phoncticaUy Sanskrit reflects the parent speech 
leas faithfully than many European languages; for instaiioe, 
“Aryan” must havn distinguished between the vowel sounds 
d, and S which in Sanskrit are all alike merged into d. Again the 

1 W Af{ Avia t (m 
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B c La aa c»rlv esamplo ot phcmetic decay indicating some pHi-sw- 
ladMl divergence from the parent stack in its n^. 

Ewn deeper was tUe iinpiCMion produced upon the older 
philolcgisto by the rdcwncca to an Atryojuioi ^ 

homeE^in the Avesta of the Paras. From the loc^izataon ol 

this ilWeEned centre of Ionian life 

an easy step to the identification of these dif^tncts with the 
cradle of the IndO'Emopcane. Indeed, to Pott, Renan, Hommsen 
anti Pictet the theory bmlt on this foundation seemed an nnim^h- 
able truth. That was, of wur«,. partly the re^H of an 
extension of the term .\ryftn to embrace all speakora 
European tonijues. But though we have for convenience lotained 
the iTme in tSt tense in this book, we ^ve stated at the out^t 
that ita use as a national appellation by the undivided people 
is unproven and indeed unlikely. As a racial designa mn ,t » 
neeulLr to the Indo-lranianfi. At the same tame the most that the 
Jhrasea in question, all in lato sections of the !* 

I vague remimewnce of the migration of the tnbo to which then 

^'^ThTe^ToT a Central Awan cradle built up upon the Iranian 
documents ie thus deprived of its basis. On the 
,-as with jiistice remarked that the i^an langua^ m Asia today 
are in a nuuority and stand out bke isolated an 

Semitic, Asianio. Dravidian, Slongolian and tonguoj^ 

And we have seen that the satno relations held good m Hither ^ 
the dawn of history. Even though at the beginning of om em 
Aryan languages were spoken over a vast tract extending tom the 
MSitorraSan to the tontien- of China, which has on|v 1*-^“ 
to them as a result of the Mohammedan and Turkish conqu^este 
these langneg® were still almost exclusively merely 
Indo-Iranfan as contrasted with the multipUcity of 
Aryan tongues in Europe. Thus fifteen yearn ago the lU^o 
probability that all the Indo-European languages were natiN® of 

Ai^ia seemed but smaU. . . , *v„ 'Vanm 

The discoverv of the Toebanan Ungimgc iu the Tamm 

basin has invalidated this sort of argumcntatio^t hts recall 
tom the grave the old ghmt of the .^iatao hyp^th^s a^ud 1^ 
endowed the Orientalists with renewed vigocx- ^^ 
explanation of the presence of a ««(um ^ 

would be to regard it as a ht^t survivor of an ongmal Aaiatao 
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Ai^an To Identify a wand^Dg of Artaud aw^ss TuTfcc*tan 

from Europe in a relatii^ofy bte prchiatorio period ia frankfy 
dilBcult, If vr& were right in regarding the Seytlis m Mongobp it 
will follow that the tide of migration^ wbicb in hjitorio timea brought 
to Etircpo the Huna and the TurkSp w^aa lowing westward alroadj 
in the Vlllth century s.e. It might have begum oven earlier—do 
not many authors see “ something Jilongolian " in the Hittitoa ? 
And then it would be easy to comprehend how that flood in its 
eucotissive waves had wiped out the Aryans from Contral Asia, 
swept them into Europe or hemmed them in to mountain valleys 
such as the Tarim basin. At the same time the revelation of the 
cyclic defliocation of Inner Asia has provided a motive for the grent 
exodus of the nomadn, perhaps for their vgtt nomadism^ Such 
d-esiccatioii might have begun the process of expulsion and jsolatioa 
which the iucureion of tho ^fongols completed. The world of 
Upper Afiia ja hietoricatly a blank till tho l^t centuries l*cforo our 
era. We know not w'hat languages it may have contained. 

Finally the old catchwords oricnic w'iiich ever inspired 
the partisans of an Aidatic home of the An^ns^ has at laEft Ingun 
to justify itself against the onslaughts of^ those wlio Lave made 
their watchword, fe fuirtr^ ori€fit£^j die dcr 

orienialtschen Kuliur, But a reasoned and documofited case using 
the latent dwcoveries for the iHnnii nation of oiir problem has not 
yet been put forward. 


L The AUe^ 

The earher investigators of the Aryan problem operated with 
the concept of race In the anthropological as opposed to the cultuml 
sense. They relied upon pli}^'cal oharacteiB for tho identification 
of a human group which might have diffused Xndo-Huropeau 
speech. Of course^ the racial features which are most obvious 
to tho layman, the colour of the eyes, the tint of the skin, the texture 
of the hair, are only veiy^ exceptionally available to guide xm ia 
the case of prehJstorie men. For the racial classification i of our 
remote forerunners the ethnoiogiflt must perforce rely exclusively 
on the less perishable ^rtioii of the body-^the ekeleton, which 
under favourable conditions endures for thousands of years* From 

* ^ “ HKldon, The Bia™ of Man. la^t i Piiiard. Tkt amd 
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the bones exhtuued from prehiKioi-ic graves the btatiuw aod other 
Attributes of ancieut mea can be reoonstructed. But anthropologists 
lay Hiofit weight on the conioimation of tho skull which js held to 
preserve very persistent racial peeoljarjties. The moat generally 
adopted criterion \& the ratio of head-breadth to head-length 
whichp when reduced to percontages* h called the cephalic index. * 
Skulls in which the breadth in 80 per cent, or more of tho length 
are termed brctchifcejihalw or short-headed ; w'here the ratio is 
75 per cent. ojfHess the sku\} is classed as dolichocephalic or long¬ 
headed ; indlcefi between 75 and 80 denote mesalicephalw skulls. 

It diould bo noted that authropometribits are now feeling grave 
misgiviiigs as to the value of the cephalic indo^^ a(oqe ah a test 
of raecj and nianyp such as Sergi and Schliji^ prefer to roly exclusively 
on the contour or other detai Is of cranial conformatian^ In any case 
the length-breadth ratio by itself gives hut a very rough classifica- 
taon. In the ze^ons with which we are concerned the further 
division of the doUchocephala into MediteTraneaiiSj generallj short 
and darkp and Nordics, generally tall and fair, is also important. 

We may pass over the early authors who imagined that Europe 
was entirely depopulated at the end of the loo Age and that the 
neoUthio civilizstion (page 82) was introduced Into tho void hy a 
wholly nett'jwpulation come from Asia. It has long been estahlished 
that remnants of the men of the Old Stone Age formed a considerable 
efement in tho post-glacial population of our con^nent. M'hcther 
any of these early races had come from Asia does not concern us, 
m the culture of tho Aryans was not that of the palaeolithic phase 
but of the chalcolithio or neolithic. 

Ndtt' it has been widely held that the Now Stone Age in Europa 
was ushered in by the advent of a new anthropological type oomo 
from Asia. The intruders would be the “ neolithic braebyoephals *** 

In the neolitEc period the short-heads do jn fact appear rather 
like a wedge driven in between tho short dolichoocphalj of the 
^lediterraneaii lands and the tall dobchocephals of the Korth. This 
apparently intrusive race has been claimed as Aryan, by Sergi 
and do Morgan ^ among otheru. 

This simple identification is, hott'cver, no longer possible. The 
supposed intnideis did not oa a tthole possn^ the oivilizatioa 
ascribcfl on philological groun^is to the Aryaufl* hut were still in 
the nuivr stage of hunting and fishing without domestic animals^ 

We arc now acquainted ttith a considerable number of brachy- 

’ H-g*. S3fn4I^ It, pp. 2U L 
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ceplulic fx^tn Spain^ Fmnce^ BelgiuOt Britain^ and GL-jm^VLj 
^'hich aro pre-neoUtbics. That iii to aay^ tj|i^ brachjcopttalj 
altbougb poet-glacial were still just foofl-gatbenerft and did not oven 
polish &tonc or flint.* In tbo light of tbo mults obtained in tbe 
laat chapter they cannot have been Aryan.s. Nor is their Ai^Iatic 
origi 0 any longer undisputed. Bodch Oimi>em thinks they may have 
come from North Africa across the Straits of Gibraltar with the 
palaeolithic people known aa Capsiana. The diatribution of thw 
early ebort^beadE is in fact notably western. But w^bat is more 
importantp a brachycephalie skull has recently been found in a 
palaoolithie deposit at Sobtre in France.^ Thus it ia no longer 
necessary to regard the neolithic biachycopbala m intrusive nor 
to pobtulate an invasion to aecouiit for European i^bort-beadednesa. 
The idea of using bracbyeephaiisin alone to establish a link between 
Enmpe and Asia is unworkable. 

E^jually unsound were the earber attempts to supplement cranio- 
logical by cultural data with the same end in view> In his classical 
work on the Formation of French Nation^ do Mortillot admittad 
that the fliioit-heads in Europe wore pre-Aryan^ but assumed 
that a fresh immJgTation of the same Asiatic stoekj bringing with 
thorn the art of metallurgy and the rite of cremationi introduced 
lndo-Eun>i>ean speech to Europe. But hero wo can to-day see a 
triple fallacy. In the Erst place them is no ooincideuoe between 
cremation and metallurgy. In Central Europe aome ommatiou 
burials are stiH ueolitbict while throughout the Early Bronae Age 
the prevailing rite from Britain to Crete was inhumation^ Secondly 
it cannot be proved that the rite of cremation originated in Asia l 
oven in India tho oldest graves contain unbumt bodieia. Btiil less 
can it be maintained that the European Bronze Age was a mere 
leBcxion of the Asiatic. By 1700 b.C,^ when the uao of bronze 
waa regularly estabbshed in continental Europe, our auceators 
had evolved a whole series of forms which have no parallels or 
prototype* in the EaM. In the Aegean,, where the roots of the 
contiuentsl Bronze Age lie, the divergence of West from East can 
be traced back to the middle of the third miUenmum and became a 
enperiority by tbo middle of the second.* The European Bronze 
Age is a native produirE, not brought ready made from jVsta nor 
requiring an onenta! invasion to eirplain it. Finally there la no 

^ KhUIi, of Maa. 1S9 f. M4l4 ^p*. Ol 0L Z'Aulhr., mf, ^ ISS. 

^ Hea my IhMm. pp. 1-lS and 31S itilh ILteratpr# tbarv cit«d. 

* TtiA n*w of brontU',, un alloy of copper viUi 10 prp nnt. of tiu^ Vo# not known 
in before 1700 ac., and votm» to Wn introduced from Eoropo f 
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noticeable in brachyceplmlic bkulla in Bronze Age graves j 

long-heada are atifl predoinipaQt m in the neolithic period, 
Howeveijin the ininiediatdy preceding chnlcolithic period of Cbn- 
tral Europe a di&tiQcrtly bmehjcephnlic race had plajed an important 
part in preparing the foxmdataona of the Bronze Age. This raee^ 
di^tinguiBhed not only by cranlologica! marhE but also by a culture 
of ite own, is known iia the bell-beaker folk or the Prospector ^ i 



4 

Fec. la. Tjpei nf Ihipm 1 , 2 ;, 3 . W«t Mmpmnt 

4, ItAUu ; S, Oeand Ewjmhji. 


the former title is derived from the distinotiviQ type of vase always 
buried in these graven?, the Utter from the fart that its bearers 
sought out ores and preoioiis aubstannefl, while in Centra] Europe 
the first articles of valuo^ gold and ambexp are found in the same 
gravesp But in conrinental Europe these intruders—they were not 
very numcrouB—did art ixnae from the East but from the Souib- 

^ On thn hcU-btwkm- folk m Dmcn, pp, IH 136, »m| |S5 £. 
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The difltrihutioti of thoir gfav ^—most niimerotJ^ in South¬ 
west Germany,, spgrodie in Silesia mid found Btit]&-Fest and 
non^xibtent further cast—alopo suBicca to exclude the idea of 
an Asiatic immigratloii. But the grave-furniture is dcciMve. 
Tlie most typical metal object ia a very abort,, Batr triangular 
dagger with a broad tang widemng to the blade without any 
diNtinct ahoukier and probably inserted into a cleft wooden or 
bone hilt with a semicircular indent where it met the blade 
(Fig. 12* 3). This weapon ia at once distinguialiablo from tho 
Aai&tic dagger with its pronounced ahouldem and narroiv tnng^ 
a 3 illustmted by a growing seriea from Elam and Anau to Syria 
and Troy (Fig, 12* 1), On the other hand the Prospectors' dagger 
is very common in Europe and may ultimately have 

come tliither from Egypt, 

For there ia in fact some evidence to indlcnto that these Prospectora 
dJdp in the tost resort, come from the Eastern ^leibtcrniRcanp 
though they did not reach Central Europe from that quarter^ 
Both Peake and Giufiridi'Riiggieri hold that a typet w hich seam^ 
to correspond to our boU-beaker folk, originated in the Aegean, 
where a brachyccphalie element in early found In the CycIad'CS 
and Crete, Starting thence* it is supposed that the Prospoctors 
sailed westward through the Mediterranean and the Atlantic^ It 
is cerbiin that their physical and cultural types are found at an 
early date in Sicily^ Sardinia and South France, but nowhore is 
the bell-beaker ao richly or characteristically developed as in Central 
Spain, and it looks as if it was thence that the Proapcctors diBused 
the LI vases and their daggers to Britaimy, South France, North 
Italy and Central Europe^ Be that as it may, it can hardly be 
contended that the brachycephalic Prospectora w cjc the diffu^era 
of the Aryan languages jn Europe, In the first place they appear 
everywhere on the continent only in amall numbers; they mode 
iio permanertt settlements hut, like the Arabs in Central Africa, 
were merely armed tradefB. They undoubtedly exercised, a powerful 
civilizing inSuencCj hut are not likely to have changed the speech 
of the natives any more than the Arabs have imposed their language 
on all the negro tribes of Africa, And secondly the bell-beaker 
folk had their chief centrea in just those parts of Europe where 
philologists and historians are dispopiod to recognize in hiiftoric 
tizne^ remains of pre-Indo-European languages, such as Iberian. Tn 
fact, even to-day in one centre ol the bcIl-beaker culture, the PjTcuees, 
a non-Aryan language stirvivea in Basque, The brachycephalism 
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wlikh still marka that people h already observable in the chalco- 
lithLc epochs and raay be due id part to oiir Proapectora. It may 
not be irrelevant to remark that the Basque word for copper ia 
utfiiidat which may be conn^icted with the Sumerian urudu^ ^nce 
Peake ^ baa suggested that his Pros|)ectora were Stimcriam 
We have now assigned to its proi>er place in the formation of 
European metallurgy the bracbyoephahc element and at the 
wime time excluded it from the Aiyan race. It may here be 
oouvement to mention the megalitbic culture * since Feako 
attributes its difluaioii to bia Prospectors. The monuments in 
i^uestiont the huge stone graves known as dolmens, pass^ge-gravea 
add covered gallerte^^ and the asscKnated modolithic pillais and stene 
circles^ do indeed aSord one of the most conspicuous links between 
Europe and Asis^especially India. In Europe nicgalithic tombs 
are scattered all along tbe coasts of the North Sc* and the Atlantic 
and on the Bhores of the U'esitem 31editertaDeatL to reappear in 
Bulgaria and on the Black Sea, whence they extend across the 
Canoasus into Korth Persia, while another group emerges in North 
Africa^ Syhn and Palestine and again, most signiliE^ut of all, in 
South India and As^m. Maiat archaeologists consider that the 
Idea of constructing these unwieldy tombs was disused by a 
maritime race who set out from the Ea.stem Tilediterranean in the 
fieareh for metals and prccioua substauccB ; for thate is a rough 
coincidence boWcen the distribution of tbe monuments and 
the substances in question. It ia supposed that these early voyagera 
estobit&bed tmding stations or even dynasties where they found 
tbe obiecta of their quest and initiated the native into their cult 
of the dead and the architecture which it infiplred. In some form 
this ^iew seems to me to bo the right one, but none of its advocate 
have identified their treasure-scekora with Siret calls them 

Phoenicians, Feako names them Prospectors and connects them 
with the Sumerians, Elliot Smith derives them from the Ancient 
Egyptians, and Ferry, elaborating his viewSp considers them scions 
of Phataoh^s house, ** Children of the Sun/^ Cltiarly then if the 
dolmen idea be of oriental origin^ tlie navigators who diffused it 
cannot be the bearers of Indo-European speech. 

There is, however, a school which holds that megalith]c archi¬ 
tecture originated in the North or West of Europe and spread thence 

^ pp, SS L The latevt dUctiiljco d Ifae Bthooki^ of ibt Iboiui 

FrnpnraJm wiiU be fctuiid m tr, pp. UO. 

* thi tbe znnniJiibic culliuv ih fVrrv. Oreirtilk £>f IS^t^cbaps. 

Jt iuii^ v, for Eump«,t4iij X^aiTJi, pp. lOa L40, Pali#, 
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difftjr profoundly* And &t all aitoa tho paintod fabrics appear 
bf^foTC us tant&li^ingly perfeijt; we can only fallow wbat is, 
nesthfttically, a retrogfessiou* Kuverthelefia, the clii!ustoii of this 
Diagzulicent art nuLst^ I thinks denote a tnigration of culture if not 
of peoples. The Immense range of its distri bution i n space is eno uigh 
to acooiint for very W'ido divei^enciesK Along latitude -10® our 
materialkdispeisod froin longitudes 15° to 120“I (The sites are 
marked x on our map.) 

Fin>t we meet painted sherds in the pieEstorie midden-heaps 



tla. 13, Fainted Vnwi from the PpOTmee of HefimR dyna. (Af($r Andemoa.} 


j of Japan. Then jn China wc have the newly discovered Yang 
I Shao culture of the provinces of Honan and Chih-lii aud further 
1 west round the bead-waters of the llwaug-^ho in the fraatrer districts 
I of Kaa-su (Fig, IS). Thvrnafter we must cross the now d*^rt 
^ uplands of Chinese Turkestan to pick tip the thread again in 
'I Transcaspia &t Anau near Merv^ ia Khorassau^ and on the Helmund, 
j in Seistan. And finally^ after an almost unbroken: gap, we have 
another series of Rites in Euiopa beginning on the Hniepr pear 
Kiev and eiiending into Transylvania, Bulgaria^ Thessaly and South 
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At th^ Kdiue tim^ south of this mounh^ti a™ painty 
ar* known froni the Pitajob^* BaJcrhistanj^ Ebim, the valieyn 
of the Tigris and Euphtato^^ Cappadocia^ Syria* PatestiDe and the 
Kiln VaUejy Sucb a diataibntioii and its digcontijiiiity ar^ 
uxiLiitolligible on the existing geography of Asia and Europe^ But 
in the six or s^ven thousand yeais wkich Itave intervenod siiioft 
that diffusion began* deserts and seas have contracted and expanded* 
forests advanced and retreated ; Bites like Aiaau, now ia the de-^urt, 
or Petreny on the Bes£ajab[aa steppe tvere frlaged with woodland 
when Juan settled there and hunted the wild Ixiar. In faet, the 
authors of out culture seem to have skirted the grasslands fringing 



FiO. l-L pkLDi^ VuH tnm Biuft L 


the forest and shoaned the open steppe os nineb os the desert* 
And in climatlir changes the uiotiveE os well as the direction of 
these wanderings may be underntood* The cyclic desiccation of 
Asia studied by Elworth Huntingdon * was a factor which indnoed 
early man stilJ on the borxlerhne between food-gathering and food- 
pjodneing to room from one end to the other of an os yet uncrowded 
world* 

^ Cm# it drljlt^rmlcly exrliid«d* tiiw« the okltvt poHc^ Ifaerv li imptEated 
ud ibc nfifw waa pfolmbly introda&ed fTiTcn Hffjpt, vhm Et if 4« aiiK-h 

iw ThcBulv wiu?r?i the pointed wmit naiy pwtlr I* wotejttponuy with the 
iiidjwd fnbrirt of neo^thEc Kbuh% 

i Ijrttdon, AVuni, B«pt«Diber 1BC4. PJtte VI hero. 

* A k^. ^ Imdia^ LOOJ^S, pik 109 fl. . pi. miiL 

* TAe PlOtt ISO?; cf. Uyrec ilk C.A.S.. i. pp. O-Se. 
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Xor is the fKaiutcd pottoiTp evtn the oldefftp in eacH area more 
restricted in temporal ttar in ajpatial rnoge. Not only ks?© a ncries 
of anccesslve ctilturea associated with painted fabrics com© to light 
at a given site or group of sitca—two settlements at Susa in Elam^ 
for examplop four at Anau in Turkestan, two phases at Oucuteni 
in Roumonia and in South Rusyia as a wholo^ two periods again 
, ID TTu^soly. But fnrthori the beginnings of such art arc themselves 
1 fat from synchronous in its several provinces. In Elam and 
Egypt vases wen© being painted by 5000 B,C,; in Thessalj and th© 
Ukraine it acenui unnecessary to go back much beyond 3000; 
the oldest Cluneso and Transcaspian material is stilJ really undatable. K " 
Such chronological disparities are a aalutary warning again^ 
hastily attributing the technique to any singb and unmixed ethnic 
stock. In two thousand yeans much crossing and hybridizatiou 
may have taken place. The proem of diffusion may partly have 
taken the form of intertribal borrowing. Yet in those lemota ages 
the world^s popuIatiDn was smaller than to-day and even farther 
from cansbituting a conttnuum over which cultural eddies might 
be freely propagated. Actual popular mov^emenfa of the nat^ 
outlined in the last paragraph seem a necessary postulnte to acoonnt 
for the dispersion of our material. It is therefore not illf^timat© 
to inquire what racial element or elements asaiated in such diifasion. 

An answer to that queation should materially h^elp in the solutiou 
of the problem of the original focus of the art. The sites we have 
I enumerated cluster iu a striking manner around the great east- 
to-west mountain spine which divides tho Eurasian land mass in 
twain. Now anthropologists consider that the same barrier 
Ecparatcd the regions where two great branches of the human race 
f were cbaracterired: south of the axis the brown EuiufricaD 
* dolichocephats, north of it the Euraslaric brachyoephals* The 
j question Just raLsed would then resolve itaelf into this: Were the 
/ first vase-painters Eurafrican or Eurasiatie ? Tho former view is 
I sustained by Elliot Smith and Perry® among othcra^ the latter 
I by Christian * and lo some extent by Peake. The skeletal remains 



* Ma^h. lid^kcr bave been hj Cthen beHh to pre-dyiudtlr’ 

*rui (40 lot Cit., cf. Uofot, pp, 120^ 200 ff,; PampeU^, qp tke 

of A qucitititiAblB geolomeiiJ i^d clssutotogi^l pqftQlslA, dated ^dau I ftbmt 
8000 ■.©, Profi^or Hubert Scbinidt from ui tiuidpaiat not mack 

HLriier i\mjx S)00 I Ct the tevrnil aiiiichH in PiiEapfUW''i b^lL 

* fUddofi, pp. 142 if. 

* Ejg. in fl/ jm. 21 f. 

* Uv. ^ 
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the giavca iousid Id Chirkiip India, Ekm and South Mesopotacma 
hiiva not bcon publtRlusd. Ko aduJt buriala arcs y^t known from 
Turkch'tan^ South Ruasia or Thessaly at tho poriod ia question, 
and for these areas we have to rely on stray skulb or on the !^olotoi:ta 
of infanta buricMi under the houiiGS^ The measuToments of the extant 
matedaL gives the following lesulta i The infanta from the oldest f 
aettlemcnt at Anan,' the pred)maaiie Egyptians and the vase- -I 
paintOT from Molfotta^ in South Italy were all dolichocephalio i 1 
of the type okased by Sergi as Mediterranean. One out of four , 
ekulls exhumed in Bulgaria* belonging perhaps to a late pba^o 
of our culture, and probably ono individual from Cucuteni in ^ 
Roumania * belonged to the same stock. On the other hand -j 
two of the Bulgarian akulK one from Oucuteni and one from ! 
Levkas* id Wesrfc Greece, were markedly brachyoephalic, Finally ' 



Fia. is. Painted Ytm Ifem II. 


the two frrst-nained sitw and an older village in ThasAaly yielded | 
meflatooopbahe crania^, that from Bulgaria belongii^ ^ ^ i^aan j 
whoae tallne^ts may denote an infusion of Nordic blood.^ 

These ecanty data sui&oe at least to show that, whatever 
migrations did difluse our oiaterial, they did not take place in an 
ethnological vacuum, The admixture which we envisaged above aa a - 
possibility appears as an actuality in Roumania and Bulgaria. The ^ 
one common element in the skeletal remains would favour the view • 
that the centre from which the ceramic art radiated lay south of 
the mountain axis and that its bearers were a branch of tho 
Eurafricon race. That stock is stil] re presented in India and Persia 

* Swrjd in PnnspeUy, ew ^ 

* mLiji[Jc<i iMrvnf pp. 71, ST, umJ 
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] AS in the Mediterranean lands proper. At the same time it must 
bo romebibored that there wm a semi-ncjiroid ur negrito stock 
in Elam nt the danTi of its history, and Dr. Christian ^ would 
awign to this element the bow-shaped knife found at Anau and 
Yang-Sbao and still surviving in Malajuia and the Sudan. Still 
it doea not necessarily follow that tho Nile w as the mother of the 
new invention of vase-pointing. Egypt, lying on the wcfitem edge 
of the province, is far from its centre. Nor does it pro^-ido that 
balance between food-production and mere hunting which bad to 
be postulated to explain the diffusion of the art.^ And finally 
^ the great divergence from oite to site of the ceramic fonna and 
' technique and of the aitifocta—and notably the abeenoe ontaidfi 
the NUo TialJoy of the quitB dlstinctivo predynastic pot-fonns, 
tho Egyptiaua' flint technique or their peculiar diiio-ishaped maco- 
faead—precludes the idea of the imniediato descent of all gTOups 
, from the Nilotic, 

I On the existing distribution we &hoii]d rather the firet 
I focus in Ma. SiLsa seems nearer to it. There PiofetiBOr 
briUiftnt analysis diflclosca in the firet fiiJage a bjuid of himtcns just 
; ficttliog doKTi to agricultural life.* Tct the SiL^ian fabrics andshapea 
cannot in tliem^lvea be taken for the prototyjws of aU the i^t. 
We must still seek elsewhere, and it le worthy of mention that 
I Professor Obemaier = can trace in India a typological series? leading 
from the rough "hand-axe” used by palaeolithio man to the 
polifibed noolilrhic! ” celt. 

Wa Me now in a po-sition to faee the question which alone could 
justify the inclasion of this lengthy disquisition in the present 
work t W as the first di^tision of vase-paiutiDg wholly or partly 
the work of Antons ? Undoubtedly the ci'^'ilimtion just described,^ 
j vagu4; and attenuated as it is, is one of the moet notable links 
^ between the Arj^ lands of Asia and Europe. Yet as a w'hole the 
vasc-pmnteia cannot have been Aryans* Qfta Ancient Egyptians^ 
for instance^ they belonged to other linguistic stocks, Th^t is 
not, however, a final answer to our question. Although not as a 
whole Indo-Eiiropeaa, the vasc-painfcirs may by foreign admixture 
or local difFerontiation have become Aryansj, say in Upper Asia, 
and have entered Europe as such* 


^ ingipiMtSciii tbut tbfi MEditemimn skullfl frum 

pn4n to pfiiatb(r» tra^ured by Vrscb^'itvplului !■ imlhFr £ir- 

letcn'M. 


^ Fnnkii/ti, pp. 30-3>l. 

* £ier Mtnich pei^it, p. 331 . 
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The Asiatic (rito where [tinted potie?y hjis tiirn.e(J up do Indeed 
coincide rather cloeelj the e&rLe-Et centres whexe Arjan^ 

appear^ An Irantan dial££t, SopdJao^ was Hpokco in Kansu in the 
third century a.O.^ and the same Chinese district is not far removed 
from the domain of Tocharlan (page 6 aboveh have already 
noted the sJguificanee of the new diMioverieB from the Punjab, 
and now we can stress the nnpnhliabed hndi from the Melmond 
(? Haia'^avatia] in Seistan where the iw^aAA might be 

located. In Persia and Tranncaapia the waree in qii^don fall 
within the range of the earliest Iranian culture. Finally South 
Russia ifl by many a.^isoclated with the firet centre of Huropean 
Aryans and we were led to locate the ancestors of the UeEienes 
in Thcjaaij {page;s 50 and 59 above). 

Kot only so ■ the vase-painters were* like the Aryans^ possessed 
of copper and, at Auau, the same people appear before us as the 
domestieators of the Asiatic U™r, the ilsiatic (Ma vi^rraef, which 
will bendme the turbary sheep of " neolitEc " Europe, and, most 
powerful aigument of all, of the desert horse Equus {^ballus 
Pumpell^L nccording to Ihieist the first swift horse to bo tamed 
and the anoester of the Bronre Age horgea of Europe and Hither 
Asia.i^ These animals were among those known to the priniitive 
Aryans* and they were very likely introduced into south-eastern 
Europe together with the arte of metahuigy and v^asc-paintiug 
by migrants from Centra] Asia. Thus the painted pottery appears 
as a Eignificant link between Europe and those areas of Asia once 
occupied by Indo-European speech and associated, at least in 
Transcaspia and South Russia, with animals classed as Aryatn 

It cannot* however* be assumed forthwith that our quest 
is ended. Having eliminated front our survey the painted wares 
of Egypt and Canaan we are very Uttlc nearer an unitary cufturCi 
The same divergences that were noted in the case of tlio vase- 
painting culture taken as a whole infect the remaining i^ups 
In Asia and Europe gave that certain domwtic animals are common 
to Europe and parts of Asia. As soon as •we desert the abstract 
unity obtained by isolating and empliosizing the one fact of 
ceramic decoration and euvisage msleod concrete regional groups of 
cultures* the Incoherence of the whole structure hecotnea glaringly 

I pL 4£SL Th« Kaiwu pnit4^ id not dnli ^Ih by bat» prfvUmiEiaiy 

pahikOKiiap hy Aiaif«*an is gLrm in ymtf, 1024, a|x #4 ff. 

* rharirt m tdL 1)^ Tba d.Qg iw ptub^blj not kmvwB mt Annn I : 

on Ili4 other hsoU, ihiii mniTnal ftnd ihm ham arc tho only ppHuca likDly ta Jutv 
tmn U«iEi«>tii»trd at j^uoa L 
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iD^ifest. With thdr individuiUization the several oonsti'tueDt 
s<^ioiw of tho whoio tend to fall apart. At the same time the 
iRfluenoe of extraneous oultiiKs, omitted from the first 8ur\w thnw 
of the Minoans of Oeto ortho historical SmncriaiB for iJiance 
obtrudes Itself aa a disturbing factor. Without going into the 
utnracies of oeramlo tecbiique. bo admirably handled in Mr 
J^rMkfort B monoj^apb, let ns note a few simple points. 

■ I Europe/ the regions from the Dniepr to the Alt 

mrlnding Bulgaria do form an unitary province to which South 
ttaly may with some reservations bo attached, but the oldest 
eol^e of Thessaly resolutely refuses to be smaTgamated with the 
frorth Balkan group. Nothing could bo mom ditfemnt in forms, 
^bniquc and ornament than the first nonlithie pottery of North 
l^ce and that of Transylvania. You may see the contrast in 
Thess^ .tself when tho true North Balkan culture and pottery 
do m^do into the eastem corner of that district in tho second 
Oeobthic period. In the north the wane la thick and true handies 
are unknown; in the south the vases am very fine and equipped 
With a variety of very neat handles. In the north the spiral ^d 
mender are the leading motives and polychromy is freely employed ■ 
m Thessaly the pattsma are purely reotjlinear aud are oxecutad 
lu only one colour. There are indeed a few features besides the 
fact of painting commou to both aroos : femala figurinca of clay 
were manufactured ou both aides of the Balkan range, some of tho 
celt t^ ^ similar, snn-dried brick * may possibly have been 
u^ in both provinces for building, and a stray stono seal from 
Tbes^y might bo compared to clay stamps from Transylvania 
and Bulgaria. But the types of figurine are fhr from identical, 
and the Jong porched houses of Transylvania do not yet appear 


If significant lints between cither European group and Asia 
be soitght. the investigator is in the same quandary. The oriental 
material falls into a multiplicity of distinct cultures. Anau I 
constitutes a group apart no more closely related to Susa than to 
predj^astic Egypt ■ Susa I with the early painted pottery from 
Biuhire on the Femian Gulf and from Southern Babylonia (Ur) forms 

1 pp. 65-rJ uid 

At OnijiQiafiini I fd Cemlrml fBullH OrdLMwu nn t 

hsre“lj;U^ in«pli«bls 

diffwe™.. it hcBtsin 
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another distinot group to nA'hich EalncbJidiaii and India may perh&pe 
bo udded,^ Susa II on the other hand k eonnccted by Its pottery 
with Northern Mesopotamia and eiren Falcsttuo-SyriaT, but diverges 
firndamentaEly from its predecestKsr Su&a U (Compaio Figs. 14 
and J5.) The position of the Chin^ warL=a is still very unc&rtaia. 
The two European groups show' points of eomact with aU these 
diatinirt Asiatic famJliaSt bnt with none more than another. 

At Anan the first settlem did live in mnd-brick hufa as did 
some EuTopean viliagenB and those of Susa and Jndia^ ond, like tbe 
ThoasalianE and also some early Faleatluian peoples and tha Acgeans 
of Melo3» bwcdjdijJdren Ja ifirs under the houses. Ent they 
manniaetured no hguiinesp used no seals or clay stamps^ knew not 
the spiral motive and employed a ceramic technique and a aet 
of vade forms very different from the Thessatian or North Balkan- 
Ukranian. At the same time they and all the other Asiatic vase- 
painters save those of China made vm of i^iiorated pear-«haped 
or spheroid msee-headu of stone w hich were unknown in Sou^xh-east 
Europe at the period which concerns us. On the other haed if 
wo come do™ to the third sottleiuent at Anau (there were four 
in the Dasis] the European parallels are mote numerous i for both 
female figurines and clay or stone seals are encountered. But by 
this epoch the other links which were uniting Europe and Trans- 
caspia have diseolved; for the camel had by now been domesticated 
(he appearm even in the second village), and pointed pottery is rare, 
while modOchroRTC %'aaes made on the potters" wboei predominate. 
But the figurbes and iieals and clay stamps appear at Anau 
in conjuncrioD with other phenomena which are relatively sDuthem. 
The south is evidently the home of a croRoent-ahaped copper sickle 
with a looped tong like Fig. 16, 1, with paralJelfl at Kish m 
Babylonia and in Elam in period II and of the art of oJloving copper 
with lead* which was Bumerian. Frobably the use of the potters' 
wheel was learned from the same quarter. But Bome of the finds 
point to induence from the south-west. That is undeniably the 
case with a pin terminating in a double spiral—a Trojan-Cycladic 
type—and a beak-^pouted jug which, if not inspired firom CkctCt 
would Qt iea'it be Anatolian. The stamps and figurines may then 
have come to Anau from the same quarter and have reached 
Europe Independently* As a matter of fact the clay stamps do 

* Hib i^t^rdi fnao ScutiiL bj Sir ^ord Stcia uvitenAfnJj rtir tlkfi Lha 

4nd tbfl iit4 li«ti noti tfair from MrJl4|lot«inEA to Isdik 
' Ibid., pp, 43 t If. Fottiief ttkm thn oppoailv 
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recur aot only in Cappadocia,^ but also m Troy wbcio the pottery 
was not painted I Hieoce an immigration from Anau in its third 
phase is not requisite to explain the European analogies and ie 
indeed extremely unlikely both on palaeontological and chrono¬ 
logical grounds. If any migration coimects Anan with the west, 
it is moat likely to have been in the opposite direction; for this 
settlement is generally assigned there to the second nutlenniuni ' 

E.O., and we find in its ruins a hollow hemispherical button with 
a loop on the inside,^ an ancient European type which we hHhH 
shortly m^t in the Ciiucasus along with other undeniably Euiopenn 
objects (page 124). 

Further isolated parallels to the European material may be dted 
from other groups of Asiatic cultures, but always diepenod. Spirals 
are to be met in Armenia, the Punjab, at an uuoeitain date in 
Tmnacaspia and in the Honan province of China (Fig, 13), but 
in no case does a running spiral constitute tho very basis of the 
ornament ua in Transylvania and the Ukraine. The meander. i 

equally common with the spiral in the latter regions, has so fur 
only been reported from Kansu in China.’ On tho other hand ' 

naturahstic motives characterize the .Asiatic pottery from Elam ' 

(Pig. 15), Syria, and Eamm,* but in Europe only appear na stray 
intruders in the geometric framework in the second cultural j 

of the Ukraine. Conversely, the tal] vase-supports and pedestailed i 

bowls which ore leading forms in the oldest North Balkan painted j 

ware have conrincing parallels in Mesopotamia, bnt among cult- 
objects which may be Sumerian and unconnected with the painted ■ 

fabrics, and recur nnpaintod at Troy. Again, theriomorphic vases, j 

found with painted ware in Europe, recur at Susa and the Punjab. j 

but seem most at home in eastern .-Vsia Minor and tho Cancosus, ' 

In conclu-sion, let us mention somo imexplaincd paralleia ^ 

between China and Southeast Europe, Some tripod vasia from I 

South Kussia (possibly no older than period II) are exactly like j 

those from all the C^nese sites * but find no analogies in the | 

interm^iato Btations. Again the prehistoric villagers of China J 

wore rings of musseUbell, and similar omamenb are found with i 

painted pottery in Baluchistan and Thessaly, while the prohistoiio ] 

' Chsa^. Mirt. tm Cappada^, p|, ri. Is; ngit« Uie iponted raw; ibid.. pU Tilii 
frf. «Jio fnaUart, pp, SI f, ; 

* Ptirop^lip. tcL 

* Ymtf, IM4, Idc, cit, fig. ]. 

* Ifaid., 

* Ut, p, 73. i!L 
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etonii braqelct^ of China ^ have pujaLlob ici Egypt, Tbcsaaly and 
Italy, 

Enough has now hmn said to demonstrato that tho attempt 
to OF3r5taJ]i£e out of tho general complex in whioh painted pottery 
occurs, a single and pqciifiar group common to Europe and Asia 
leads to a cul-de-sac. Wo may jjtill belie^^e that this ceramic art 
tvas introduced into Europe from Asia, and that porhape with more 
confidence than before, but we cannot isolate any specifically 
Eurasiatic culture associated therewith to contrast to an Eurofrican 
or Afnco-Asiatic. So we come back to the abstract unity with which 
w e started and to the same hypothetical wandorcia as Its vehJclefl. 
Now in no ease can the earlier descendants, ethnic or cidtural^ 
of these assumed migraiits be convincingly and unambiguously 
coimected with Aryans. On the other hand their heirs cjm in Esoveral 
instances be shown to liave cnteced into the compofutlon of non- 
Indo-European peoplea^ 

That is obviously the case with the predynastic Egyptians who, 
although Burviving into historic^ timeSi left no traces of Indo- 
European speech in the Egyptian language. Of the earliest vase- 
painters of Susa 1 and South Mesopotamia it is not pc^ssible to 
speak with the same confidenee^ M, Pottier would indeed me in 
the former prcto-Elaniitesi while Er. Hall still tbiuks that the earliest 
prehistoric people of Ur may have been Sumerians,* Mr. Frankfort 
combats both these a-ssertioas, and bis arguments am very 
powerful.* Even can an ethnic label be attached to the 
inhabitiiats of Ansu J * But the pooplo of Sn.Ha II are connected by 
a variety of traits *W'ith an ancient population which has left its niark 
in the pre-Snmerian levels of Assur, in Cappadocia and Jlorth Syria, 
and whose artistic stylo survived in Palestine into Professor 
MacAlister's ** Second Semitic period * as M. Vincent * bos neocntly 
demonstrated. That is to say this cultum end this painted warn 
belonged to the population of the moimtain xona enctrebng the 
Fertale Crescent on the Norths We need not hero ask whether 
that population should bo designated “Semitic'” or whether it did 
not rather represent A^ianic pFoto-TOttttca —oome of its members 

* On tlusw Mei Arne, efi. trft.* And Andenm in I>. I. 1 . p. H ; note 

«lKt the mltfl thsn eI^o bnid da 1 whkh is tmthm ids can 

tfrom Aiuie TIE |oi- JY). puiapcUr, Saa 

^ J/il*, [XXT. I* 

* Cl. Lati^Uod^ C.AMr, i, pL 3S^. fer mn oppoaitA new. 

* FrMikToftK cil.r pp. S3 Mid 70 fl. 

■ fwdtwfiwbr ui kreJ DI. 

* Sjfriat T, pp. U] fL 
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wore a sort of & stylo of Iicaddress we have leArned to 

know Among tko Hittites (page 28), It \b enoi^h for ns that the 
curtoiform text*! know no Aryans jo these regions diLring the | 3 eiiod 
of the ea^-l j painted jjottery ^ or, in the caisc of Palestine, onJ j as 
isolated intmdejra in an easentiallj Seinitic region. Aa for the 
Chinese pottery^ the skulls found with it look quite like “ the present 
inhiibitaiits of North China to llr. l}udloy BuxtoOi^ aud the tripod 
vaaea seem to be prototypea of the Li-tripoda of bigmse used under 
the early Chinese djuasties. 

If BO many of the earliest vaao-palnting peoples Di'ere not Aiyan, 
it is highly unlikely that the initial masteiw in the art were such or 
that the migrants to Europe belonged to that sLeok. This con- 
ciTUiion is fortified by cultural considerations^ The nuiiieroua 
female figurines in South-east Europe |)oint to the cult of a Mother 
Goddess of whom Indo-European leligioiiB terminology preserres 
no reiniiiiso3nn5o (page 81). In the economy of the vase^painters 
agriculture was fundamental—it even been questioned w^hether 

the Susiana of period 1 had any domcfitic animak at all—with the 
Aryans wc suspect that it was only a eecotidary aonree of nourith- 
iiieiit+ When Ta&e-paintcrs had domestic aniniEiLk^ the pig w'aa 
always promlncntp eoinetimea the most promjneot; * we have had to 
query the domestication of &witie among the Aryans (page SS), 

The idea that the diffusion of painted pottery in Euraaia was the 
work of Aryans remairn^ a fra^ly attractive hypothe-Bi^. Some 
day it wiQ be refuted or ^^rified by further excavation in Iran 
and Central Asia. Till that happeiis the w'eight of ovidonoo ia 
against it, and we shall pursue our quest for some group of remaina 
which can with gieater confidence be connected with Aryan peoplea* 

But though the claim of th^ Asiatic immigrants to the name 
Aryan b* provisionally rejected, their rfile in the formation of 
civilisation in Europe needs a won! of appreciation^ Firstly must 
two waves of land-seekers be postulated ? That would seem to be 

^ AiadiiUi Di£ Jvhiafiimpel in pjii, xJii.i aiad xlrii i-f: 

FroiULfort, 

* Cf. p. in of Cappadocui wu vrry liktlv goed.^ 

temporary witii tha Samitie Lhm known to ui froiq ttie OappidoGiati 

TolsE^tjjU Or. Cfariatiui iodoHl POpATvlfi tlio lu-tlimliBni of tho pAleAtinUm 

pQttefy uo pmo^ ot \fynn hvt almcwt in the lom^ trnotb 

ottributea the mmo qulity in Iho nietJ|.| vofit fPOtn A-aiu]i-piidd&"i temptfl at 
Tc]l d'Obeid to Semitic inapintioo (Ir, pp. and )SC!l]i E Both 
oonlOntinM am moaUt pcTFcrw. 

* JfoAr ny, 10, 

* &» in CJitnii, At .\I;UIU, ia Sooth. RuLviA, ThonaJj, AikI Boutli Italy. 
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implied in the eoDtrafit betwn«T) tho fLfat npolithic cuJhins of Thesfiaty 
Hud th& Nortb BtijkftEi. Y^fc thu fir&t b&nd hftv-e left no traces of 
thoir paifisage dthor on tho western coflefei of Anatolia or in South 
KoHara, It is still just posaiWo that the two contrasted enlturns 
belong to di&rent branches of tho tame triboi, tlie peculiarities of the 
more northerly being due to intenumglidg w'ith another ethnie group 
which we shall learn to know as Bonubian. Tho ooloniste who 
cstabLttibed themselves in the Ukraine, Transylvania and Bulgaria 
must in any case be supposed to have come thither by land from 
Central Asia. That does not nccoEsarily mean that they travolled 
along tho steppe north of tho Caspian and the Caucoana. There is 
another route from Oontral A^ia Routh of the range through tho 
vallejB of tho Kura and the Rion {the ancLont Phaais)^ and 
then along the Black Sea coasts. As a matter of fact painted pottery 
is said to have been found in tb© Ciimea, and in the Araixes ™11ey 
vases have been difcovorod ® which, more than any others known 
to the anthofj resemble at once the European and Asiatic styles, 
aUhongh they apparently belong to a relatively kte epoclL A 
jotimey through these volleys would help to explain the spedal 
analogiefi between the culture brought to Europe and that 
douHslung in the North Mesopotamian region. Whatever route they 
followed:, the immigrants only began to settle down when they 
reached the extremely fertile loeas lands^ now the " black-earth 
belt, on the edge of the forests on tho western margin of tho steppo 
{upon wbieb ranged othnr more noiuadic peoplca). 

Here in the valleys of the Dniepr^ Bug, Boiestr, Pmth, Sereth 
and their tributaries tliey established their villages, tilling the 
marvellously fruitful soil and very likely adding to such head 
of domestic stock as they had brought with them by interbreeding 
with local species such as the wild swfne. And very early indeed 
t hey crossed the Carpathians to settle on the hcad-watem of the Ait 
in Transylvania. And thus they introduced the " neolithic ** 
civilization into Central Europe. It is, however^ tmUkcly that they 
found these regions-abi^lutely deserted and thma are mdicattons 
of early admixtnfo with other races. The brachycephals, attested 
by the skulls from Bulgaria and Roumania mentioned ahovct 
may have, it is true, been numbered among the original migrants 

^ CJ. CmmBoa m mli, yp, 11S IT. Hi* map itterVi hirw tlii^ TrmiuicaQcailu 

EnD^mli hv KkuK ■> lioo Adjouimf Auu uuJ tliei I44(?lc-ainll tell cf Rti&utu 
^ At Kixl] YiU^k, ^"0’'' KommL, wwi-r i[lf}00]i, ppu 1 IL TlMfr pqC 

Uom noftT bj Fmokfori ifL 1) mnd cctnapucd by him IsJEmbriBs 

from Sum I {2), ii LihiioEuly AJlied tq i^ni* group. 
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from Afliik But certain features in the materid froia the TJkmine* 
Tmnaylvania and BuJgariap moat notably the apira] eraament 
on the vaseSi lead us to think that the Aaiats were there anialgamated 
with other triboa of Mcditertatiean aiEnitrea and more lowlj culture ^ 
with whom wo shall aoou become better acquainted. At a still 
later date signs of Nordic inEuence will bo noticed among tho 
vose-pointeis. Finally in Tranajlvania the peasaDts found them¬ 
selves Id a land of goidp and perhaps the conunaod of this wealth 
brought them into commercial lelatigns with the Aegean, Anatolia, 
and even Mesopotamia and Egypt; certain it is that dvilka'^on 
upon the hanks of the Alt early blossomed forth into urban limtny* 

I 



Nevertheless the culture of the %Tise-painters in this area remained 
essentially Asiatic; even in the Bronze Age a sickle was there in 
use which diverged from all European models and was derived 
from the croecent-shaped type with looped handle that wo have 
met in Elanip Turke^tan^ and EahylonJa (Fig. IG). Perhaps it was 
owing to their orientalLsm that the remarkable civihs^ttons of 
South-east Emopo were eventuaUy submerged by more truly 
Dcddontal cultures. 

^ S«s thfl TBHTPAilofu loAde i.n pp^ 111^-60; dL la I, 

prp, 80 L I hcmBTer, ii ffiUtlibm in ini^piTiD^ thmt tha iplnl Wvi 
to Ibff finst pfinrfscL 1% i* jiiit la ibat pedod thit tMe metlTe i» found ; ia the 
Uter jihue it im diwdird into eirclH and mcil 
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3, The and the Iron in Eut&pe 

There is yet aDothcr pEwe of cultiual dovelopmeot in which the 
work of iuunigrantB from Central A^iia is in the eyes of some 
authorities discemibtc—that h with the inauguratioii of iron^ 
working. Sonie would ascribe the intro<liiction of the new metal 
to the Aj^sjls as such, others would see in its bnngm the last wa^e 
of Aryan invaders from Asia; the late JiL de hlorgsn calt^ them 



i^nkly Celts, Could it be proved that the European Iron Age 
was in reality ushered in by an Aryan migration from Contral Asia^ 
even by the last wave of that nugratiom the generd thesis of a 
Central Asian origin would be established l for after all it is onlj 
in the Iron Age that the Aryan peoples of Eitropo—HeUen^r 
Romans^ Celh^—are rccognixatile with alwinte eertointy. 
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It ia to-day goiieTallj accepted that tho oafliEst ceDtro$ of iion- 
woTking 00 a large scale lay tujioewhere ia the Hittite realm of 
nortbom Asia Elinor (page 29), At the same time the Early Lroo 
Age emlizatioo of Central Europe, the pwj-called HalL-tatt euftine, 
ahowB fiuch do^ affinitfes \rith that of the Caucaaiie that only 
a racial drift from one end to the other of the Danubian^^oiith 
Ru-Sflian plain will explain them. Now thie Hallstatt civilhiatioa 
belonged to and waa dlffn^ed by the Celta and lllipTiaim. More¬ 
over^ the Early Iron Ago geometric cnlturo of Greece and tho 
VillanovA oulturo of North Italy are, a^ wo have already Boon^ 
connected by isoine anthonties very closely with that of Hnllstatt 
and attributed to the Hdlenen and Italic] fe^pectivdy. If then 
the eonnoctioni^ between the CaucoeiL^ and Central Europe do 
betoken a depeodenea of the latter area on the former the orlentaliEt 
CMo will ho well nigh established. 



TiHr la. Early iTDa Brogchu. 1, Kolan: 2, ScLCiAialls^ 

The parallcU between the material eiEhumod from gravea m 
the great cemetery explored by Baycm* Virchow, and Chantro 
at Koban ^ on the road acres the Caucasus from Vladhivkaa to 
Tiphlisj and that from the nccropoHs of HaJlstatt in Upper Anstria 
and other aitaa in Central Europe, are Indeed numeroua and emet.* 
But they fall into two perfectly diatioct grotipe^ We have in the 
Caucasus on the one Imnd ohjeota which tccut to the West at 
Mallstatt or other contemporary cemeteries of the Early Irori 
Age apd on the other types which in Europe belong to a dietinetly 
earlier period^ the Middle or even the Early Bronze jlgo. Sueb 
duality ts ecarcely compatibb with the doctrine of a one-sided 
dependence of the IVest on the East. 

^ Z^lhlijshgd by Cluntre, ^n^rop, U C^itcam^ ISSfi-T ; cf, 

J. de McH^n^ aw CaufOkH', ISSSi. 

* An ^KhnUitim lift of thew if g^vED by xirHi pp. 40 ff., bal 

witbPUlL takinic imio fccoudt cbraaDlc^ci]. 
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Let 03 cDiuklcr fijvt form^^T groiipd Both the folk bmied at 
Koban those iotemd oi-^ earlier,, inwned at HaJktatt were 
great hoTsomen, and theiro arc mmy remarkable £uiJlariti« in the 
bits and horsfr-trappinge found at both oemeteiiea, PartjcuJarly 
striking are the openwork pendants often shaped like hoik {Cbantze, 
pL isxvii, 9). The warriora of Koban and Hallstatt both used 
peculiar bronze or iron sworda distingiuahed bf a hilt terminating 
jn ertsocnt-like projeotiona tiutied away from the blade (ib** 
pis, V bis, 9t c5f, our Fig, 25^ 6). 

Archaeologists call thiwe wcaxx)iut ‘^antennao sn'ords”. In 
mdivid\ial casee the sword-hilt^ from both areas were decorated 
with patterns formed by in relief (ib,^ pi, v b). But the meet 
distinctive common trait is to be found in the sphere of art ; in 



Fin, If. Eirly Ifon Vue. EIclIciifDdorfp TmaaoKaxm^ 

both regtona a striking decorative eI^Ib characteri^ea the pottery 
and metal work* Bbarre animals—borsoSp dogft or even oien^ 
appear cast in bronze m pendants, or omamenta for chariot poles, 
engraved on bronze plaques and girdles and ineiised or painted 
on vaaoj (Figs. 29-21). Even brooches (hbuJae) am made with a 
dog^s or hoiise^s body (Fig. IB). At the same time this art was 
everywhere inspired with a veritable Aottot tocui, and the spaces 
between the naturalistic lepresentations on plaque and vases 
are filled up with swastikas, meandem^ spi rals and concentric circles* 
It would be easy to amplify the list of auajo^eat but enough lias 
been said to demonstrate the dose connection of the two cttitnres* 
Add to all this that the Eoban dviikation is attached by other 
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tmite—the gla^'headSp the open-work techniqne on the bronze 
pendants p the style of inlaying eword-hilts and girdlo-pUtee nith 
coloured enamelB and certain dagger types to the 3outh Caucasian 
and Hittite civiliKationep among which iron industty probably 
originated, and that the ammal stylo itself is a survival of an older 


¥10. SO. Euiy Iroa FlW, Lower Amtfik. efeylt.) 



local tradition (cf. page 184 belowh the idea that the Hallstatt 
cnltni^ IB a transplajitation to Enropa of the Caucasian aeetiis 
iiresistiblo. 

Yet the foil facts do not justily such a conclusion. In the first 
place the objects from the Kohan only explain a fraction of the Iron 
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Ago material of Central Europe^ let alone Greece and Italy. For 
infitance, at Hallstott the typical weapon a vescy long awpid 
with the blade designed for slaabbg^ and in Europe thia type 
goes beck to the Middle Bronze Age (XlV-XIIlth centmioa}^ 
In tbo Caucasus the swords are normiJly short—60 cul. is an 
czcoptioiml length—and are nsually designed for thrusting* Again 
in Centra] Europe the commonest form of axe-b-ead was the 
socketed celt which was fitted on to the bent fork of a atick 
This type 19 missing in the Caucasus, where the genuine axe-heod 
perforated with a hole paraUeL to the shaft waa in use; Again 



Fifl. IL Euly Iron Age Vmb, QmdA, ^Dipjlo^ jtjle.) 

the Hallatatt brooches belong to a different series, or an earlier 
stage of the same series, to tbc« found at Koban* 

Secondly fiome of the phenomena on which we have rcbod appear 
in Europe—not indeed on the Danube, hnt much nearer it tban the 
Caucasus, in Greece—in on eaxlicr context than at Kobon. Thus 
iron was coming into use there in the latest Mycenaean ago in 
association with the simple violm-how fibula (Fig. 3-3) \ in the 
Kobon graves tbo earliest type of fibula Is the dcrivativ'e arc¬ 
shaped variety (Fig- 8i 4). The same remark applies to certain 
decorative motives and the list might cosLIy be extended. 
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But thirdly the Kohan cultnro is to n much J^rgef degree 
dependent; on the European Bronxe Age ciyiLization tKfln the 
Trestem Iron Age cim Iw supposted to bo dependeot upon it. 
That is to say the Koban predenta fully formed a whole series of 
types the evolutJoD of which cao bo traced in Europe and nowhere 
elflo. For instance^ one set of Koban daggers with a bronze hilt 
caflt in one piece with the blade so as to leave a eemicirciiIaT indent 
at the join are evidently imitatlonfi of the Italian"' dagger 
(Fig. 12, 4) which was disused throughout Central Europe and as 
far east aa Uthuania by the Early Bronze Age (lTOO-1400 b.o.). 
Most striking m a bronze sword of this pattern found at Mou^i 
Yeri just south of the range from the Eoban, the hilt of which was 
composed of alternate ringa of bronze and bone (Fig. 25^ 7), for 
the same typo is found in Denmark hy the Middle Bronze Age 
(1300 BX.). Again a whole Bcries of the ornaments from the Koban 
tombs—notably tho penanular bracelets with recoiled ends or 
terminating In opposing epiials or double spiralSk wide arm-bands 
of bronze with four or five horizontal ridges on the outside and 
cylinder-ahaped coils of wire terminatiiig in spirals—belong in 
Hungary, Silesia and Denmark to the Middle Bronze Age* while 
some gp back to the Early Bronze Age. So again the pina from the 
Koban in which the shaft expands above to form a wide fiat head, 
raquet-pms os they have been aptly termed, are only a specialized 
variant of a type known already in Hungary at the end of the 
Early Bronze Age (before 1400 b.c.}* 

All these types and many others appear in tho Caucasua fuliv 
formed, whereas in Central Europe the several stages of their 
evolution wi be traced in detail. At the same time the Caucasian 
Bpeeimens are dated relatively to tho western by tho associattd 
fibulae. The simplest of these have semiciimiiar arched l>owa 
(like Fig. 8, 4). This is a secundary type in Europe proper to tho 
Late Bronze Age or in Gr^o to the end of tho Achaean period, and 
is therefore dated not earlier than 1200 b.c. The older aliaped 
like a violin bow (Fig 8, 1-4) and belonging to the Middle Bronze 
Age in Europe and the ilycenaean period in Greece {1300 b.o.) 
is not represented at Kohan. Hence the ficcond class of Caucaaion- 
Danubian parallcla is constituted by typos tho appearance of which 
is cmriier in Central Europe than at Koban. That is to say they 
travelled thither from the West, not ince tserso. And lest there 
should be any doubt of the point a little amber (presumably of 
Baltic ongin) has been found in the Koban tombs. 
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But t hw jfl not South of tho raugo apother series of UGcropolei 
have been explored, Bome of which Tepreaeut tho Koban cultuiu 
m a later phase of evolution.^ For instaacOp they contain hbuke 
which are an elaboration of Koban tjpea^ flometimes giving ri^ 
to a peculiar local variant m whiuh the pin la a separate member 
and pushed through two catches in the bow. la these more southerly 
bites tho influence of Central Europe is less apparent^ hut it is stUl 
occasionally noticcablei For instAucCi It is from this region that 
the " Danish sword comes and a clay jug with eiciflcd ornament 
is remarkably tike some Late Bron^&e Ago vessels from Bavaria, 
All this goes to show that certain olemenU in the Koban cuJturo 
came thither from the north-west and subsequently advanced 
further in the same direction to Transcaucasia, 

There is therefore no longer any reason loft for bringing the Celta 
or any other wave of Aryans from the Cancasus to Central Europe, 
However, the ghost of this idea still bannts llr. Peake, and needs 
tq be hanished. This authorp who agrees that the Koban culture 
was largely inspired by people come from Central Europe whom he 
accepts as Aiyans^ novcrthelesB holds that some of them retuTRcd 
from the Caucasus and brought with them the HaOstatt culture 
to the Danube valley,* He naively imagines that the visitants 
to tho Koban, dehghted with the iron that had been shown to them 
by nati^icB living in the T^nscaucasian valleys, galloped hack 
ac™^ the IjSOO miles of steppe to eshibit it to their ** relatives ” 
in Hungary as a child might show a now toy to its mothcjp This 
is a hard saying. HistoricaUyi peoples like the Goths who reached 
the Caucasus from the West seem to have stayed there. And 
our Koban folk apparently crossed the rango^ 

It remaiiifl to ask whether tho firbt group of parallels—those 
between Koban and Hallstatt—really preauppesae any direct 
counect^on. Now I do not think that there can be any question 
of direct Hailstatt infiuence in the Koban. All the most European 
types in the latter region are anterior to the Iron Age and some of 
them are niissing from Iron AgiJ grav^ in the Weat% On the other 
handt ns soon ns ft is rccognked that tho Koban culture has roots 
in tho Central European Bronze Age civilizatiofip it becomes clear 
that many objects common to Koban and Hallstatt are just 
furvivahi iixmi this older period of commiJiuty. For in?taDco^ 


^ Sh dtt Murgaii, an C-au^aM tad 

■ Bnmm pp. 1^1 t 
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tho flah on which tbej largely depctided for nouriahnacat^ these 
pre-ncoLithio Baltic foUc Esomotiiqes made raftB of kgs afid saplings 
oo which they lived. And so did the direct descendants of the same 
people !□ Sweden and Denmark in fuE neolithic times. But the 
latter bad made improvements. The raft of Jogs was lifst con¬ 
verted into a fised pontoon by posts at the comers. But auch a 
pontoon soon became waterlogged, and fresh layers of kgs 
had repeatedly to be added to form a dry floor, till at length a piled 
stack resting on the Ulce bottom was created. Such primitive 
structures ate known both in Denmark and in Sv^itzarland and 
\S urtemburg. In founding new settlements some genius hit upon a 
modification which considerably oconomiacd labour. loHlead of 
making tho foundations of your viliago out of a stack of many 
borisontal logs, you laid down a single platform resting upon rafters 
supported by upright piles, and ttufl reejuired far fewer trees 
laborioualy felled with stone axes. So perhaps arose the classical 
piJe-d welling. 

Now the pre-neolithic rait-builders of tho Baltic had included 
brachycophals like the neobthic pikniwolleis of the Alpe. At tho 
same time there is reaeoii to believe that a kindred stock of hunters 
and Ushers was widely diffused throughout the forests and marshes 
of northern Europe in early post-gkckl times. Some of these wo 
may suppoAo retreated, perh&pa up the Rhino, to the highland 
rono in pursuit of fr^h-water fishing and such game as the chamals 
at the time when the ealt waters of tho North Bea made their way 
into the Baltic depresaion and the chmate became milder* And 
in the uplands they found fresh-water lakes on which they settled, 
developing their domestic arcMteeture through similar phases to 
those traceable among their kinsmen in Scandinavia. Thus the 
Swies lako^weUings are cirplicable without assuming any 
in vision from Asia Elinor in neolithic times. 

Moreover, there is positive evidence against the hypothesis 
of such a migration. In the first pkee the lake-dwellings of the 
southern parts of the Alpine zope„ Carniolap Bosnia and Macedonia, 
seem all distinctly later than those of Switzerland, Wurtembnig 
and Scandinavia, not earlier os might be expected bad tho pilo- 
dwehers come from the south-east* Secondly the neolithic elements 
in the Alpine and Swedish lake-dwellings are cssentiaUy different j 
the common features are only the ajttrhitecture and certain “ pakoo- 
btbic ” survivals—bone harpoons, phallan^ whistles, and m on. 
That mcoEia that the neolithic arts bad not been introduced with 
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the custom of pile-dwelling, but had been acquired isepaiately 
by the eeii'end gTOUps of pjje^woUora ftonj other more advanced 
peoples. Those of Scandinavia were in fact instructed by the 
megalith-builders of the eoasto, those of Switzerland and \^'iirteinbuTg 
by the Danubians ^ whom we shall next consider. Thus we see the 
original Alpines as a food gathering folk of the forest, swamp and 
mountain who only acquired the "neolithic” arts from more 
progressive neighbours. Hence, if they came froni Asia Minor at 
all, they did not come as Arrans. 


But those Sanubians* whom we have just mentioned may 
themselves be immigranta from Asia Minor. They rival in antiquity 
the vase-painterB from Asia and may have mingled with the latter 
in South-east Europe. It is certain that they spread from the 
Danube valley far and wide in Central Europe, diffusing the know¬ 
ledge of domcBtic animals and cultivated plimts to Little Poland, 
Silesia, Central Germany, the Rhineland and Belgium. Kow 
some traits connect these Dunubians with Asia Minor * in pariicular 
their day vesacis are evidently imitated from gourds. The gourd 
will not hardeb north of the Balkans, so that the prototypes of the 
Danuhian pottery must be sought further couth. Professor Myres • 
has adduced grounds for the belief that the primary focus is to be 
looked for somewhere in western Asia Minor or Sjuia, where 
gourd-bke forms long persisted and in some cases are in use to-day. 
Of course, the Anatolian and Syrian fabrics are not identical with 
the Danubian and cannot bo looked upon as prototvpea of the 
latter, which exhibits peculiarities which might lead one to iTnitg ine 
a sun-ival of palaeolithic art in the region. The most that can be 
admitted is a generic kinship with Asia Minor. And at the Emm e time 
other Danubian peculiarities are distinctively Mediterranean. 

To clarify the issue it is desirable to esk to wbat race the 
Danubians belonged. Mr. Harold Peake bolds that they were 
Alpine brachycephals, and his view bus been followed by Myres 
and Fleure. This supposed brach^'cephalism is adduced ns 
additional evidence for the Anatolian origin of these people. But 
Mr. Peake's view seems to rest on a misconception; I can find no 

* lec. cii,, p. IS, aam ibst the At|iuiei •ceiiind tbn ilowMtio v»wk 

rrcmi this puybiiai^ iki 4 kaM ihmt tJho dt^ilaI iQ^vdftH harl b«w 

ibcvutliiOd btili Id endii them Til.t thv rodi^rlitM at urKltflitres 

’ On Hfi nik |T|-^ 

* Ofk eit,, pjk IT f. 
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evidence for tte presence of &bort-headi9 on the CeDtial European 
loess lands at this epoch. The Bkelotol rcTnai ns are indeed 
exiguous 1 stiQ a few graves with contracted akeletoiiH or Bti&y 
ski^ have been found in Serbia, Moravia and Lower Austria 
accompanied bj Danubian pottery and artifacts. Not one of these 
atnlls is brachyocphalic ; all are moderately foag-headed and more* 
over agree m this and every other respect with a mneb larger seriea 
of sknllfl found with identical jjottery in slightly later graves 
of Central and South-west Germany* It only remahafl therefore 
to ask to which dolicbocephalio race thc^ Dannbians belonged. 
The late Dr. Schliz assigned them to the North Eirtwpcan raocj 
a branch of what became the Kordic stock. And no doubt truo 
Nordics do appear mixed with DanuBtans^ but only at a later date. 
The earliest skulls which concern us boTO belonged to short 
iudJvidtials^ and resemble in several respects^ as Schlix himself waa 
j / forced to admitj Sergios Mediterraoeans more than the tall Nordics* 

The correctnesa of the latter attribution is borne out by the 
markedly southern character of the Dannbiana' cultural heritage 
which links them with other Mediterranean stocks. Not only 
docs their pottery imitate the soutbem gourd, but the black fabric 
and the incised decoration suggest vague comparisons with Cretan 
and North African wares as much as with Anatolian. Again the 
Danubians made female OgurincB of clayi and these show a tendency 
to fiteatopygy just as do early figurines in Crete and Egypt, and 
this feature is to-day counted a noark of beauty among the Bushmen 
of South Africa. Moreover this continootal people even in the heart 
of Central Europe continued to deck themselves with the shells 
of a Mediterranean mussel— ga^deropL Finally the one 
weapon found in the villages of the &mt D^ubiana ia a mace- 
heud formed of a flat stone disc perforated at the centre and 
generally sharpened at the edges. lu contrast to the piriform or 
spheroid types this is a rare form of mace> and originated somew^here 
in the immediate vicinity of the Nile valley, since the type was 
eurrent in Egypt in pr^ynastic and the earliest dynastic timeSf 
but perhaps nowhere cbe in the Ancient East. 

We roust then regard the DanuhLans as a braueb of the Eurafrican 
race. That does not exclude the pq^bflity that they came to 
Europe immediately by way of Asia Minor, either crossing over 
by the Dardanelles and Bosphorus or even traveEing at a HtiU 
earlier date by the old land-bridge where the Archipelago now 
lies. Some such hypothesis would ejcplaLn the ceramic similanties 
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between Danubian and Anatolian pottery^imLlaritiee i^ich 
extend alw to Crete and the Cycladca-and the recanence of ce.^111 
dolichocephalic types on both aide* of the Aegeim and north of 
the BaCcam, which Serbian Btudento haw designated by the doubtf ul 
name of Pelaagian. Plainly the migratioti m question muat have 
been very early^nterior oven to tho advent of the fiiat band of 
Asiatic vaBC-paintore. One leaUy wondera how much of the 
"neolithic” civilization these prctoDanubiana brought wi^ 
them ready made. All that is proved »the use of gp^ as vessel 
the tradition of a Mother Goddess, not necessarily ropn»™t*cl 
in idols of baked clay rather than, say. wood, an afloction for a 
particular shell and a very archaic typo of weapon. Since the typic^ 
Datiubian " celt ” of poUshed stone is found at less* as far south 
as Thessaly and was in ifflUity above all a gprdeiung tool, a h«, 
the cultivation ol cereals in a garden plot may bo added to the 
list It remains poseiblo that tho Danubiana anjmalj and tbM 
wianiic technique wero borrowed from the Asiatics of Tra^ylvama. 
At the same time the spiral ornament used by the latter ^ 
probably inspired by Banubian modda which were not nceesaaiily 
applied originally to clay vasea. But here the I^ihihty mm 
be toroe in mind that some survivora of palacobtluc tnbw who, 
aaes before, hod decorated bone with spirals. atiU persisted in tho 
plains of Central Europe and had mingled with the newcomers 

trom tho souths^ __ ... 

Should wo then give the titfe Aryan to this 
stock aa it appears in Anatolia and the Danube ^y 1 Thao 
ore no very cogent grounds for so doing. Qua Meditcrrancana 
tho Danubians were not Aryuns. Nor do they constitute a sub¬ 
stantial link between Asia Minor and Europe. In the 
region they were at best bnt passcra-by. And their 
cdture is too vague and inchoate to be called Aryan- All they 
brought with them were the rudiments of a cult, some simple im¬ 
plements and weapons and a few grains. Thus equifW tbe 
of Central Europe created their own culture on the fertile lo^ Unds 
of tho Danube basin inspired perhaps by tbcir Wic ncighboma 
and that soutbern trade to which their superstitioiia attachment 
to a Mediterranean shell impelled them. ^Vhether thie pco^e 
developed into Aryans there m Central Europe la a question for 
0ub«eqaflDt dwusion^ 

^ Cf. in H«rrw+ P- 
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However, relatbna betwce^n Europe and north-west Aria ^Minor 
did not ceaBo with the paseage of th^ proto-Danublamg. Out of the 
fthadowy Anatolian ctiltijre^ the rcktions of w'Ech to Ontml Europe 
have just been discuasod, there atoBe by differentiation and concen¬ 
tration a tnom aubfitantial civiligatjonp best known by the remama 
from the second city of Troy (Hissarllk). This eivilkation iiudeniably 
mduenced Thrace, Macedonia, the Danube valley, Thessaly and, 
through Thes^y^ South Italy at a period subsequent to the descant 
of the second wave of vase-painting peoples into North Grcecfr^ 
i.e., between 2500 and 1800 b c. Tho points of contact between 
Troy and Thrace have already been enmnerated. In Tliessalv 
the testimony to influence from Troy is in the fiist place a scriM 
of vases of which the most tmaiubiguous am high-handled cupa. 
In Central Europe these are found, not in the oldest JDanubion 
graves, but in those of the aecond period from Hungary to Silcria 
and Bavaria and etretohing well across the IllyTjan mountains 
to Italy. They are certainly clay copies of metal of Tioadio 
t}’pe. And with thBm are associated in Central Europe copper 
ornaments in the form of two spirals linked like a pair of spectacles,^ 
another Trojan pattern. Other ty^ica of objects also found at 
Hissarlik, without being peculiarly Trojan—spheroid nmce-headB^ 
perforated stone ues and the most primitive copper ajrcg^—also 
make ihrir appearance both in Central Europe and Thessalv about 
the Same time. At a rather later date some ciurent from the south¬ 
east- carried up the Danube valley certain types of pin, earrings 
and the curious Cypriote dagger with a looped tong (Kg, 12, 2), 
all of which recur at Troy. Nor is tills all, Troy 11 vviia in not 
altogether one-rided relations with the East. The pin with a double 
spiral head met at Anau HI (page 111) recurs at Hissarlik andt 
jf not spedlicaljy Trojan, was at least Aeg?ean rather than Meso- 
potamian, 

1 inally on both rid^ of the Aegean, in each case about 1800 B-cr,, 
p^ibly allied phenomena appear^ the seeming parallelism of 
which might be explained aa the reaidt of emanatinna from a single 
eea^ in Asia Minor—I refer to cist-gravea of large stone slabs 
e^losuig contracted skeletons, accompanied in each case by high 
p^cfltalled bowls, fonnd among the houses of Corchemish on tbs 
pper Euphrates and those of Orthomenos and other towns in 
Greece {rf, pages 27 and GO), 

In all these directions wo haA'o points of rimilority amidst 

* Bcv». p. I7p^ ftgi, 79^ ]_ 
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differences. In Thrace tlie Troodic t>T)eB nre in a minority m 
companeil to tha peculiar local forniH* In the Danube valley they 
ap])ear sloog^de survivala of the earlier cnJtnra and contributiona 
from other centres lying outside Aaia Minor. It is just the Rome 
in Greece, and in particular the immedinte derivation of the drt- 
grnve culture from Troy is by no means certain; it ia indeed quite 
ns likely that the Minyan rrarc of Troy in due to inflnenw from 
the north-west. Neither the eist-^vss Of Carehemish nor 
their contents can be regarded as immediately derived from 
Troy and the technique of the pottery found in them and the forms 
of the bronres di flcr at once from the Trojan and the Greek. Finally 
the parallelism between Troy and Anau may be duo to the inflnnnoe 
of some intermfidiatc cuhuro upon bath centres. 

Nevcrthelct® we have at this juncture a degree of eultiu^ intnr- 
oonnection between wide areas in Europe and Hither Asia never 
hitherto nor aubsequcntly attained. Furthermore the conte^ 
in -which the vestiges of this interconnection are detected is in 
some cases quite poBsibly Aryan- In the European cultu^ 
complex certain elements, which we have designated Truadic, persist 
and reappear in the Italian temtaore which we have a^ed to regard 
as the earliest monuments of Aryans in the Apennine pcniasula. 
In Greece and Maccdooia the culture in which our Trojan pamUels 
appear is continuous with that which on one hypothesis might be 
assigned to the HeUenes (page €0). As we remarked abovfli traces 
of conneiion between western Anatolia and Thrace, such as the 
traditions concerning the kinship of Phrygians ^ and Thraciaua 
imply, are discernible at no other period till well on in the Iron Age, 
while certain types already current in north*western Asia Minor sur- 
vi %'0 to emerge again in the harrows of Gordion which undoubtedly 
belonged to Phrygiaoa The Hittitca had exposed to A^an 
inffuenco some time in the second millenaium b.c., and it is to 
Hittites that Mr. Wfoolley ascribes the cist-graves round Carehemish. 
Finally Indo-tanlans wure wandering about into the north of 
Blesopotamia somewhere about tbis time and most later Lave 

embraced Anau in their dotuain, _ ti- , j 

Thus the links with western Anatolia which might be established 
through Troy would connect up a number of arcoa subsequently 
occupied by Indo-Europeans. It can, of couree, hardly l» contended 
that Troy was itself the centre of a ptoto-Aryan empire ; it may 
very reasonably be demanded whether tha Anatolian rivilixation 
of which Ttoy was one peripheral mnuifoitation waa not proto- 
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AryfrTL. To reach aa atusn'er io that quoAtion. we are forced to rely 
very largely od the material gathered at Troy itself^ atipplcmcnted 
by aqch iofereficea as phenomenn observed at the opposite end of 
the plateau of Asia Minor enable ua to draw^ And ft moat ho 
remciubered that Troy h a moimd of nine superimposed cities^ 
the ob|&ota from each of which the excavator, Dr. Schlienmun, 
did not very acciiralely distinguish. 

Io the civilization of Troy If, which is w'hat here concerns a 
multi plicity of infl uences converge. We meet h™t typos rominifioent 
of neolithic CretOp BurvivaJa of that earlier age to wjueb referonco 
has been mode above^ together with signs of the Luspiratioii of the 
Bronze Age Miooan ci^dlization. Then mdebtedne&a to ancient 
Mesopotamia is attofitod in the use of brick for tho fortificatioDs 
and ill the whole inventory of metal types. But the cLv^Iimtion 
of Tfoy in fta more intimate aspocta^ its pottery for instaneoi is 
quite distinct from the Smnwo-Alckadiaii and also from 
tho intermediate culture of Cappadocia where the vases were 
painted. The cemnuc evidence attaches the Troad to a more 
westerly culture^ the roots of which arc discoverable in Cyprus 
and I^orlh Syria—Myrea^ red-ware province. It can only be 
Anatolian culture in this latter sense that must oonoem ua here. 

But there arc conduaive reasons for denpng to it os a whole, 
joflt aa much os to the Sumoro-Akkadian or Cappadocian civiliza- 
, tioQfl of the third milJcnmum^ the title Aryan* In the first place 
|| Anatolia was the very heart of the Grout Mother's rrolin.^ Was 
ebo not represeuted on the oMcet cult monumenta from one end of 
the plateau to the other, from Troy and Cyprus to Assur ? Was 
not her cult characteristic of the region at all epochs ? Did not 
even the Aryan Phrygians have to admit her to their pantheon ? 
It is mconceivable that any people coming from Asia Minor should 
have lost all recollection of hePy* Secondly in historical times not 
only was the eastern portion iohahited by non-^tryan peoplea, 
bat also on the western coasts of Anatolia dwelt renmanta of 
cognate stoeksp Lelegea, Cnriaos, Lydians* and so on,* At the same 
time the native topographical nomenclature of the whole region 
is non-Indo-European* but includes parallels, not only to Pick's 
pre-Hellenic names in Greece bat abo to thoae Asianic names 
ODCurriug already in the third millennium b.c, on Cappadodan 
tablots. Hence it loohs aa if an Asianic population occupied 

* Rtkh vtmi KmUmfj. a W). 

* IbtA, |L ; i^f. fiusjilwkll in Klto^ ppi 464 :0f. 
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the whole of the plateau. The Anatolian cultme as a whole should 
be ascribed to this stock, and wo may recognise their deBoendants 
among the Daidanian opponents of Eamesea IL reffirohfe 
Hittitea in some features {Flata VIT, L cf, page 64)^ 

But though this Anatolian culture cannot as a whole be regarded 
as Aryauj we were perhapa wrong ia calling Tioy a peripheral 
manifestation of it. The European paiallols sh refar to tho north¬ 
west comer of AnatoUa. Ferhaps wo should confine our attention 
to that region in Becking their roots^ At least by the Xilltb 
century tbia area found fornaed a politically isolated imit contx^tod 
to the rest of the land ransa as we saw in Chapter III. But if we 
do look to the north-west comer of the Trosd and its immediate 
hinterland, as opposed to the rest of the Anatolian promontory, 
a very aurpiiaing roault awaits i». 



Ra. IkMormlwl Stono Twy H. 


When wo loakc abstraction oi the elemonte preatumd to be 
common to the whole land mass and concentrate attention upon what 
ta peculiar to its noith-wcatern corner, Tr&y no longer seems the 
Asiatic root of an European culture, but a branch ol au European 
stem pushed across the Straits. The palace of Troy's kinga was a 
a bug narrow room with a central hearth and a ptUared 
porch on the short side ; tho earliest dated camples of this sort 
of house como from TianBylvania, and we meet the E^e type in 
Wurtemburg by 2000 e.C- (PI. YlII, 1), and rather earlier in Thcfisaly. 
Again the Trojan kings widded as symbols of their power heavy 
battlc^xes of noble stones, superbly polished and richly carved 
(Fig. 22). Stone battle-arrcs are indeed very common throu^ut 
the ruins of Troy and recur at the contemporary cemetery of 
Yortan in Jlysia. Such clumay wcapciis are strange things to hnd 
in a Bronro Age town; in the rest of the Aegean area, in southern 
Asia Minor and in Mesopotamia, they are virtuaUy unknown. 
But in Europe from the Volga to the Khine they are reatterod 
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about in profusion and all the varied Trojaa tj^pea are there repfo- 
^ented. Those European ases in Troy cannot (as I once thought) 
be expIoixLcd by trade. should a poopk rich m metais impfirt 
such barbaric weapons ? Why should they be symbols of Idngly 
power? Surely they are the monuments of an intrusion from 
Europe of a people accostomed in a wilder onviioimient to swing 
such mighty hammers. And it is precisely this element which 
distinguishes the civilizatioa of north-western jUia hlinor from the 
general ^^^AsSanic*^ cultural background to which it was bo deeply 
iiidebted. To the wielders of ihosa ceremonial axes might perhaps 
be attributed the ereetion of that sovereign power which has 
transformed the ’^'ilUge of Troy I into the city of Troy If and 
ultimately wdded the heterogencouii tribes of the region into a 
compact oonfedemey. And so the Troad and its hinterland becomes 
part of the great European battle-axe province extending from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. At the aame time if the ToJtnjrt who 
attacked Egypt in L19S b.o. be Toucrians from the Troad,^ they 
attoBt the pfesence of men of European aj?pect side by side with the 
Armenuid Dsrdanians (Ptaie Vll, 3), 

So our (j^ucstioD now assumes a new complexioni Is it with 
Troy os thus Europeomsed or with the ** Asianic eubatratum 
that the Thessalian^ Balkan, ItoJian and Danubian culture ore 
somehow allied ? On the one hand in Hungary the grav-^ where 
signs of parallelism with Troy—high-handled cups,, spheroid 
maoe-heada and spectacle spLitds—^are first noted cover the remains 
of that Bame tall dolichocephalic race aa wielded the b&tt|e-a 2 £e 9 
of Scandina^iaj Gerniafiy and Russia (page 174 X and that race was 
essentially European. On the other hand Anatolian culture aa 
a whole did not penetmte into Europe. The ceramic paraUela 
wo Imv-B onumorated are in effect limited to imitations of Trojan 
metal vasea. Such inutationSj as weLt os the metal epiraLs, pine 
and earrings later found in Central Europe, may well he the result 
of trade. The Trojans were in possession of tin, since 10 per cent, 
of that metal entered into the compositioi] of their brens^ ; they 
may well have been the invenbore of this alToy, prompted by 
familiarity with the technique employed much earlier by the 
SumeriaiLB of mixing copper w ith lead in the same proportions. 
The Trojans most probably imported this tin from !^hemia» 
That does not mean that thor invaded Central Europe any more 


* Tfei* is Tiry doubify], m jk 74 ilnviL 
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tliiiB umber in Minoaa tombe and Minoan metul-werk or clay 
imitations thereof in Tbiiringia imply a Slinonn cofeny on the 
Elbe or than Greek vessels from Denmark dcoote a HeUeuio 
colony on the North Sea. tndh-idmil pionEem from Troy may 
cortamly hnve been the iiret to atarable upon the mineral wealth 
of Bohemian soil or that may have been the work of our Piospectora 
from the west (page m bet the osidoitation of the deposits was 
in the hantU of the local popnlation. In any case the Ttojan pins 
and (Cypriote daggers transmitted through Troy, which are found 
in the Danube valley, are lardmarks on an ancient trado route. 
And wo ran? believe that commeroo dowod along that road till 
the fall of Troy H which seems to coincide with the divcreiou 
of Aeflean-Bohomiao trade to the route terminating at the he^ 
of the Adriatic somewhere between 1900 and 1600 B Trade 
rather than migration of pcoplos will then explain most cases of 
influence from Troy upon Southern and Central Eniope. 

But with these admissions the whole theory that the Thessalo- 
Elyro-Danubian culture was the reflei of an iuTssion from Asia 
Minor collapses* The cultural contmuum in no longer just a 
preieetkm of Asia into Europe; it may ecjually well ^ desalted 
nn European culture wdth an Asiatic enclave; the Oriental con¬ 
nections are conneCtiouB with the Tread as cut loo^sO from the 
Anatohau cultural complex as a whole. The question of their 
final esphmation is transferred at once to European bojL From 
that standpoint we must ask in the next chapter bow far the 
which embraces North Graeoc, Macedonia, Upper Italy and the 
Danube valley is infused with the same elements as EuropcaniEcd 
Troy and ao whe^ther it is Aryan+ 


5, The Claims of Asia Reviewed 

The couclusioas of the foregoing paragraphs afiord very sfender 
support to the hypothesis of an Asiatic cradle for the Aiynn people. 
The matcrml available in Barepe to the piehistorfan does net 
disclose, as WHS once expected, wave upon wave of Asiatic 
grants bringing with them the civilisation of the -Ancient EbbA 
The ueelltbic population of Europe was very largely dc^nded 
from the palaeolithic which already included both long and ahort- 
hesded types. The brachycephnlic invaMon is receding into an 
1 JjlulT, iTi. 
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ever remoter past. If hordes of AfliaticB did drift weatwaid diuing 
the geolagicaj present they have left sir^kriy little evidence of their 
advent and so are unlike the later Scyths^ Sarmatiana and Mongols, 
In ** neolitliie ” times only one tide of migration Irom Aek could 
be recognised by archaeological moans. It brought the mysterious 
catturcs with pointed pottery to Thessalyp Transylvank^ Bulgaria 
and the Ukraine. ^\Tth the some movement were to bo asBOciated 
eertaiD very important contributions to the dvilization of South¬ 
east Europe, notably the intrcdiietjon of agriculture and donuistic 
aniinals of Asiatic spedeSp of the Urns treed and the turbary 
sheep. But the ujoa oeeapied by these intruders wua aa restricted 
as that reached by the Asiatic iDVadera of the historical times l 
we found no reasen to suppose that the pfopagatiou of tho new 
arts Was tho work of the Aaiatics as such. Save iq. a few comers 
like Bulgaria they seem to ^'anish while the new arta were taken 
over and elaborated by other tribes. Jfor could we honostiy 
identify tho vsse-paintera with Aij'uns. 

At the same time wo have postulated an invasion of Central 
Europe by Meditorraneane, come perhaps through Anatoha^ just 
an other streams of Eurafrican pea pies were reaching Western 
Europe across the Iberian poninsiila even in palaeolithie times. 
To the Mediterranean invaders we attributed the dabotaiion 
of tlie Iknubian n>eoiithic civilization probably assisted by culture 
contact with the Asiatics. But Sigain we saw no reason to describe 
the proto-Danubians, qua strangers to Eumpe, by the epithet 
Aryan. 

The third great impulse which affected Northern and Western 
Europe and some points on the Black Sea coast early in the Kew 
Stone Age, the megalithic culture, seemed even less to answer the 
requirements laid down for tho Aryans, If and in bo far as it ivaa 
foreign^ it was Eurafricun in character. And it was only in a 
minor degree the resutt fff a racial drift. The idea of the megalithio 
tomb and the associated cult of the dead were very likely brought 
m the first mstanco by navigators from the southern shores of the 
Eastern Mediterranean imbued with Egyptian eschatology, if 
not themselves Egyptians. But a colonization of the coasts ou 
a large scale by megalith-builders is not to bo thought of; the actual 
settlers were lew* but they instructed the mtlvea in their religion 
and in some of tho neolithic arts* notably the domeaticatioD of 
short-homed cuttle. Neither the strangeia who brought the cult 
of the dead and megolithic funerary architecture uorthe EuruMcan 
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ftboriginea wlio adopted aiid propagated them in Spaln^ Franco 
and Entain can on miy gmandi be regarded m Avyan. And with 
the dolntcn-biiildera the List of Eiurope^s invadem during the curly 
neolithic period za closed. 

In the aequci there ia little room for immigrations on a large 
acale» though shift a Ln' the population within Europe itaell were 
frequent. And in this epochp the full neulithie age of our continent-i 
intrtmionfl from A^ia are not traceable with any certainty. In 
particular the one band of bmchyoephalic migranta whom we 
cotdd detect came not from Asia butp immediately at leaat^ 
from the Iberian peninsula, whence they brought the bcU-beaber 
to Central Europe. Thereafter the development of the Eroaao 
Age was aeU-contained and rapid till soc n it waa not Asiatic weapons 
and omamente which were imported into Europe^ but European 
types which migrated to and implanted themselves in the Xear 
East as our excui^don to the Caucasus showed. 

But if our search for AryanB has so far been abortive, the retmita 
of the chapter were not merely negative^ We beheld the JoundLng 
of the new civilization in Europe^ wo witnessed the addition to 
the old palaeolithic stocks of new ingredients oorne bom Asia and 
Africa and estimated the culture of the newcomers^ It was in no 
case beyond that Inferred lor the Aryans. Hence if the c^tnmeone 
elements did not themEelves become Aryans in Europe^ their 
culture was not such as to oSer serious obeiacles to Aryanization 
by oouquest or absorption in the Aryan people. 


CHAPTER VI 


DID THE ARYAN'S ORIGINATE IX CENTRAL 

EUROPE 

To^aj the Asiatic hjpottcaifl has been abandoned by mofit 
lingnista * the laet chapter showed that the archaeologicaL 
evidence also led away from it. With the reservations made 
above no tnl^i^atioii from Asia is discovemble wliich can with 
any probahility be connected with Aryans, We are thus encouraged 
to follow the philologists on to European soil. 

We have seen further how the neolithic population of Europe 
constitaied a veritable mosaic of races. Culturally a still p'eater 
diveraity reigned. From neolithic times the continent may be 
di^'ided into a ptimber of province each exhibiting it^s own material 
peculiarities. In which of the nascent civilizationa of DeoLithlc 
times shall we seek the first centre of Aryan activity ? It makes 
no dlffecence for os whether the aiithora of the Heveral eulturea 
were indigenous or intniaive. Aryanhm grow up out of a racial 
mass^ which moat have been at aome time not yet Aryan. But 
though the racial antecedents of the LDhabitants of the aevcral 
areai of n^lithic Europe do not provide a criterion for excluding 
any of them from our survey^ aotne regiona may on other gioimds 
be omitted. The eonseuaus of opiniou among historians and 
philologistfl allows the Mediterrsnean basin to be eliminated ^ 
that orea^ populated oiiginatly by varioua branches of the Eura^ca □ 
stock and owing the foundation of its dvih^tLoiia to maritime 
oommerce with the early cultural centres of that race, Egypt 
and Crete, was only Aryan bed late in its prehistory* The 
same general agreement justifies us in passing over the great 
West European cultural province where the principal racial 
element was again Euiafrican, and the chief formative influence 
the ^lediteiraiiesu megalith culture. In fact most investigators 
look to one or more of three regioos, North Europep East Europe^ 
and Central Europe We shall begin our survey with the last* 
named region, because the discussioua of the preceding chapter 
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w£a^ tcnrling to conduct us up the Danube v^allej- We do so 
with nil the more alacrity^ since the ckinia of thLs region have 
been brilliantly cbampione^l by Dr. Giles in very recent times. 

1. Dt. Git^* and the Danubian Pea^aTiU 

As the urea where the ^IryDii peopLe were difTerentUtedT Dr» GUeB^ 
has proposed the locea lands between the C^q^athisna on the 
east^ the Balkan moiintama on the aoath^ the Alps and the Bohmer 
V^'ald on the west and the Erzgebirge and nortbem Carpsthiana 
on the north. Here he tbinka the environmental conditions 
of the primitive Indo-Enropcan culture, in which, on hU view, 
agriculture was just as important as stock-ramng, are best 
satisfied and hence the Aryans, or Wiras as he prefers to call themi 
would have spread throughout Europe and to Asia. The exodus 
must he thinks have begun about 2500 rr.o., and the route followed 
by the eastward migrauta would 1>@ across the straits oE the 
Bosphorus and Dordanellea and over the hjghlandB of Asia Bilnor. 

The difitingnisbed philologist is not an arcbBealogist, and makes 
no attempt to trace his “ Wlros '* with the aid of material remains. 
But the area he has outlined^ was in fact the ceotie of a distinctive 
culture, the development of which falls within the chronological 
limits he has laid down. This cultuiei which may be cal led Danubian 
or more precisely Danubian I, was the creation of those early 
Mediterranean coionista whose advent was discussed in the laat 
chapter^ and who< os we there saw^ may early have been 
mixed with descendants of palaeolithic tribes and indtienccd 
from the east ns wdl as the south- These people made thek 
settlements exclusively on the loess, a very fertile soil that covers 
the plains of Central Europe to a consideiiiible depth. 

We may pletiire * these Daniibians living as peasant cultivatora 
in the fertile valleys. Thek amaU imwalled villager were always 
planted in proximity to streams,, and counted of groups of half- 
subterranean huts (cf- p. SbJ. Near by were small garden plots, 
roughly cleared by stone axes and hocked up by stone hoes (the 
typically Danubian " shoe-laat "* cclta) to receive the grAin, which 
on the loess w'ould Gourish even under these flummary rnethwb* 
In the parklanda of the adjacent elopes, grazed the peasants* 
herds—cattle, ahecp and swine—watched by the tillage children^ 

^ Camimdgit flviinrjf /wi^, i, p|L^ I!l^r0^ 

■ For tbff VTidttUrf «l wbieh tkij pacture im bui^ W iaj pp^ lTl-6. 
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just as m done in Galicia tu-daj. Perhaps the horae had been 
already domesticated ^ to aid in the pursuit of straying bcasta« 
A little Ssbiog gave variety to the villagers^ diet, but the game 
from the primaeval forest, the haunt of bears arid wolvea, does 
not aeem to have been hiint«d^ The commimitj waa small with 
no regular division of labour. Within it the doubtl^ 



Fifl. S3- Benir>t3i:m cf palte£TT from Bntmir in IkMniL 

made the pots, imitating with femimne cemaervatism the gourd 
Teasels of their remote ancestors. They decorated their clay 
vases tastefully with spirals and meanders (Fig. 23). The religion 
of the’cultivators certainly included the worship of a Mother 

1 Ka pn^tiTO erl^fTiCQ Is, tortbDDmizig far doiueitJa hdcvea ia tbe 

Ihmat» Tflilflj in pwed 1+ Ho™ bcmoi femnd with Dmidbiu 1 pottny ia the 
EhilwUsd mAj he jonfll htnr^ 
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Godd^j claj models of whom adorned the hutAp Bcjoctd the 
garden plota would bo other ^ullages not voiy for away, nnd in 
the ab^nce of w^oapona (save lor the disc-shaped diace-heada) 
wc may believe that the several gronpa lived in uiutuid amily^ 
But in the baclcgroujid loomed the primaeval forest^ almo^ 
impenetrable In summer and very perilous in winter. 

Despite the forest^ the Danubiaoj spread^ far and 'wide. Even 
the fertility of the virgin loess might become tcmpormly exhausted 
under their nidimentary methods of cultivation. In any case 
the natural increase of the population under such ^vonted 
conditions, necessitated an even wider ejcpanjnon of colonizatlani- 
New gonerationia went forth from the village^ as in the ^red 
Spring of the oldest Romans, to found fresh viBogea and bring 
fresh land under tillage/ The colonlsta generally followed the river t 
Vallejg and were aided in the transportation of their aimple \ 
bclonginga by dug-out eonoE^. Cltinintely, as m the coursa ol ^ 
centuries a gradual process of mild desiccation thinned out the 
woods, the Danubians crossed the B^hmcr \Vald and entered 
the Rhineland. But during all their history, peocetul com¬ 
munication was maintained throughout the whole aresL The ( 
Spond^Iu^ shell bracelets, to which we have already referred, must 
have been handed on from village to village, perhaps in a ritual ! 
exchange of tokens like the luio traffic of the Paeihe Islanders»y 
As an jueideut in this coramerco the Danubkns bocamo possessed 
of copper trinketa. 

Moreover^ the Danubians came in contact with other ethnic 
groups in the course of their wanderings. On the mountain 
slopes to the west, w^hither they had repaired m pursuit of the 
ehi^oU and the deer, hv&l a sparse hunting popuJatioa descended 
os we saw (p, 12£) from pre-neolithic stocks. Rere and there 
these wild bill folk borrowed from the Dannbians elements of 
a higher eiviliaatiou and gradually settled down. In Germany 
and Poland, the Danubians soon met tall men of the Nordic race, 
probably already postoralists. In oomo cases the two stocks 
amalgamatcil and the Nordics assimilated tho culturea of the 
peasants as on the Rhine ; elsewhere the Nordii^ established 
themselves as overlords among the cultivators and eveatuaUy 
imposed upon the peaceful Danubion culture their own mom 
warlike one, 'To the East the Asiatic vase-painters were established I 
fmd interaction between them and the Danublans bad begun | 
very early*' 
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Weri! tte Djuiubinns then Arjacka, Dr. Giles' ** Wtroa ? First 
let tiH coDsicler their relations to other areAS later occupied by 
Aryans, In Europe a consideration of the question from this 
ride leads to very satMactory rmulfa. The Danubians oecopied 
a considerable part of Poland, the whole of South Geminnj from 
the Oder to tJie Rhine and evim pushed into Belgium^ and possibly 
to East Fnisria os welL Throughout tMa wide aroa the foundation 
of culture was Daonhian even whem radnl intermingling took 
phice. In the Alpine ^nc the lake-dwellers were deeply indebted 
to the Danubkiis for their arts and emfts;: why not for their 
speech too ? To the south Illyria was originally an appanage 
of the Dannbian province os the Ends from the celebrated station 
of Butmir in Bosnia show. And aince the Italicl of the terremar^ 
laimc from the Danubmn side of the Alps (p. 71) a Danubian 
element may be assumed there too. Eastward many Germaji 
mvestigatora, such as Schliz, Hubert Schmidt, Menghin ond 
Koasiniia, would actually treat the Trsnsylvanlan and Ukrainian 
painted pottery os the work of Danubians and, though we cannot 
accept that thesis, we have admitted the possibUity of a Danubian 
admixture among the vase-painters from Asia and therevnth 
of a Dannbian element in Thrace and Thessaly. To this extent 
the real or possible distiibution of Donublanj coincides quite 
well with that of the earliest Indo-European languages. 

Relations with Asia arc much more hard to find. The Danubiana 
had a well-defined culture and art of their own. It should then 
be possible to point to some monuments of the various weaves of 
migrants across Anatolia, invoked by Dr, Gil« to explain the 
Indo-Iranians, the Aryan inapixeis of .Vaifli, the Phrj'gkna and 
the Armenians^ Though the material at our dLsposal m atill 
inadequate, the general character of the culture of the more vital 
region, north-wratern Asia Minor, is not unfamiliar. A mere 
inspection of the finds from Troy and Yortan suJhcaa to show 
that we have there no pure extension of Danuhion culture as 
we have seen it at Butmir and from Moravia to Belgium. In 
fact we hav^e seen in previous chapters how very slender arc the 
links which can be found to connect Anatolia and Europe in any 
direction. We did iadee<l detect at a period posterior to the purest 
phase of the peasant culture elements of cultural community 
between Troy and the Danube valley as well as Thrace and 
Thessaly. But none of those elemeata are dietinctiyely Danubioii 
in ori^. Some of them come from Troy, wbilc the battle-axe 
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whjcb IG eeniimi>]y European ia no more at home in the Danube 
vaUey thub in Ttoy. Thus the requiflite links between the Danube 
valley and the Ancient East cBnnot be established by way of 
Anatolia. shall Jutci see that the alternative mute 
South Eussis and tho Caucasus is even more definitely excluded. 

Nor dora the Dnnubian manner of life really cotrespond very 
satisfactorily to the primitive Aryan culture deduced by linguisUo 
palaeontology. We ahall not insist on the prommence of agri- 
cultiwe and swine-breeding, since Dr. Gilea attribute both arts 
to his [tiros. But the absence of arrowheads or other a'eapons , 
desorvea notice- Again the cult of a Mother Goddess is an un- | 
Ar}‘aD trait among the Danubian peasant^. But the lost word ', 
Guma up the crucial objection to identifying the first neolithic 
inhabitants of the Central Euiopcon loeGS lands with the A^ans. 
IV'ithoiit Gubacribiug to the extravaganocs of the “ racial 
psychologists (p. it may be said that the Danubiana must 
have acquired a specific mentality, that of the peasant. The 
peculiarly sedentary agricultural culture which wc have describe 
muGt have stamped ita authocG with the essentially peasant 
outlook still BO familiar in eastern Europe or China. That its 
narrow conservatism, its mtense atUchment to the soil shotdd ' 
ever have developed of itself into that restless love of wondering j 
and acquisitiveness which has not only diffused Aryan languages ; 
over half the globe, but also imposed them on so many non-Aryan < 
peoples is highly improbable. 

Of course cases are not unknown in which sedentaiy peoples 
have taken to nomadUm; that might have happened to the 
Danuhians and changed their mentality. But there ia no evidence 
in Europe for such a climatic crisis during the geologtca] present 
as could have induced the cultivators of the loess to make that 
adventure into the unknown. As a matter of fact the Danubiana 
survived in Central Europe, Tho peasants appear, as far os we 
can judge, throughout the prehistoric age, ns an inert and 

have ever been the prey of a series of conquerors, jnst as 
they appear in liiGtory. Historically the peasant^ have n gnin 
and again passed uuder the rule of new lords, and often have 
submissively adopted tho language, customs and beliefs of the 
conquerors. And we shall see the DAnubians themselves 
continually being mixed with, and overlaid by alien ethnic and 
cultural types, cv’en in the prehistoric period. Much that was 
at base Danubian waG preserved aud persisted as it persists to-day; 
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for are not the Virgins o£ Austria and Serbia the aumvali, trans¬ 
formed and subliMated, of the Mother Goddess whom the first 
Danuhian peasants modelled in clajl It la uidihdy that the 
Aryan language, at once the product and the matrLt of Aryan 
psychology* was the work of Bnch peasants* We should rather 
expect to find the Aryans emerging after the peasants had becamn 
mixed with other more %^eatnreBome elements* It would not 
inevitably follow that tha other elements were Aryan beloze 
they reached the Danube. 


2. The Rile of Crematwn 

If we reject the identification of the Danubian i peasants with 
the Aryans^ it still remains posaiblo to argue that one or more 
of the later racial gronpa that settled in the Danube volley became 
Aryan there. This is in effect the contention of B. de Michelis-^ 
He starts from a very remarkable phenomenon observed in the 
Danube valley and the surrounding regions during the BronEe 
Age—the change from inhumation to cremation The mode of 
^ dispc^al of the dead is often regards as one of the most fimdamental 
customs of a people, and one that they would most tenaeiously 
^preaenre. Yet we see the new' practice of burning the body 
^ spreading into regions where the dead had previously hMn interred. 
Our author thinks that the spread of the new rite was due to a 
radal nugration, and that the migrants were Aryans setting out 
from the Danube valley. 

p Do Michelis points ont^ as we have donC;, that the rite was 
introduced into Italy by the who were ^Uyan 

invaders. It was follow^ed by the Umbrian Villanovans and 
the Veneti of i^te coiniiig^ like the l^fToinnncoft'i from Central 
Europe. For Greece Ridgeway can be cited as bringing the rite 
of cremation with the Achaeans from, the same quarter^ In the 
west OUT author sihow^ that the cremation graves, which duiitig 
the Late Bronxe and Early Iron Ages spread through France and 
nJdmotely reach Spain, nctay well be due to Celts coirung from 
east of the and the Hhine^ In Scandinavia and Korth 
Geimauy the inbabitanU took to btiming their dead about the 
Same time. Further east de Micheiis assigna the fields of cinerary 
nms of the Lausitsi type which extend from Bohemia to the Vistula 

^ deffli ImSor^ur&pti, 1900^ eap. emp, Ut* 
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and lM>yoiid to the Slava, and pmpo&cs to derive the wliole culture 
from Htingary, In Himgary itaall crctnation la well attested 
at least hy the Middle Erofiz® Age^ Thus the Italian phUolcgiat 
can pre^nt the cremators oa radiating from Hungary and show' 
that all were Aryans. In Asb the Aryan. Hi^ua practised, 
’ CTeiuation, and we know now that in the Indus vaDey that rite 

, superseded the older practice of inhumation. I ntormediate links are 

indeed locking unless the change from inhumation to ctcimtiDJ^ 
about 1100 B-C*t at Carchenush be regarded aa o reflection of 
the passage of Aryan cremationista. But the rite itsdl is 
material bond^ 

I As thus stated dc Michelb* thesis achieves the finest cultural 

^nthesis among aU Aryan pcopl*^ yet found. It gives a distribu¬ 
tion of a cultural peculiarity w^ch harmonl^ea exceptionally 
well with the distribntiqa of Indo-Kuropeau lEkoguage^t Yet on 
closer examination the diCflculties seem nlmoat injeuperable. 
The facts just stated are correct, but they are not all the facts. 
Our fuller knowledge of 1&25 reveals that cremation presents a 
much more complicated problem than an author writing in 1902 
could imagine. 

tn the first place instances of crematloUf earlier than thooe 
citedj have come to light. In Britain * burnt bones have been 
found in ** neolithic ” long bairows and again in round barrowa 
of the second phase of our Bronze lige, which Is still contemporary 
with the Continental Early Bronze Age, In both casea then 
the rite appeatu earlier in Britain than that expansion of Cdts 
to which de Michelis attributed its diEusion w'estworA The 
1 position in Brittany is much the some. In Central Europo the 

I phenomEDa are oven more intricate^ In the Xeckar valley ■ burnt 

' hmnnn bones have been found with sherds typical of tho Danubian I 

peasants and some of the same people seem to have cremated 
in Bohemia too. Elsewhere in the EhineJand barrowu belongiiig 
to a Kufdic bnttk-axe folk occosionaUy cover cremated bonsa.* 
In North Germany * ashea contained in cinerary uma bnve some- 
I times been found in lute megalithin graves. In. Thuringia attci 

Saxony * a Danubian II people using pottery and other artUjscta 
I similar to those met in the inhumation graves of Lengyet in 

^ pp. -SSH Htltl 29^. 

* ** AnotfUUHbfl nrukdi^&LeT tvhi Hiuuii^’^ ^ 

^ Dtt wn, |i. 257. 

, ■ MarnmiUf li-iii* p|n, 312 fe. 
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Hungary {p, 160) kad taken to mcmerating their dead^ wtile other 
Ute nwUttic ouItOTK id the Elbe valley also belong to crematiooists 
Fuially m Moravia^ tJie bdl-bcakers, uanally accompanying 
we inbamed skeletons of the Prospectors from the West (p. 
in one or two coses contained cremated remaina., All thesa 
owmations in Central Europe are locally claaaed as neolithic or 
chalcohthic and are to be dated at latest between 2400 and 
ISOO B.C. And they were associated with material which is 
noirolly found with inhumed skeletona belonging to difereat 
mcial types, Mediterraneans (Dannbians), Koidica and Proepoctoia! 
To add to the TOiiftision. isolated cnacs of the rite have been 
repor^ from Uithv Ask at a very early date—in " neolithic ” 
deposits at Gaza* in Palestine, and about 2000 in a "fire 
necropolis" at Suighul* in Babylonia (the latter very doubtful 
however). These scattered remains cannot be neatly linked 
up lite the Bronze Age examples, on which Dr. de Michclls relied. 

, Swondly in many cases inhumation gives place to cremation 
j without any other signs of a break in ths genera] continnity of 
culture or of the presence of a new mce. Thus in Britain the 
use of metal was introduced by short-beaded invaders from the 
Continent, who built round banowa (as contrasted to the neolithic 
long barrows) but inhumed their dead. The artifacts found in 
rather later round barrows of Bropze II covering burnt bones give 
no sort of indication of a frrah mvaaion from Central Europe 
or anywhere else. Again Scandinavian archaeologists insiat 
emphatic^y on the complete continuity of culture between the 
epoch of inhumation and the subsequent period of crematioa in 
the Ikuish and Swedish Bronze Age;;; Indeed, the two methods 
of burial are often met at difteient levels in the same barrow. Not 
only so, from the exiguous skeletal remains from the crematioii 
epoch and the richer material later available after the reversion 
to inhu mation, it is clear that the skulls belong to exactly the 
aamc racial types as existed in Denmark and Sweden from late 
neolithic times when the dead were interred.-* 'The cultural con¬ 
tinuity is even more strihingly exhibited in South-west Germany, 
The baiTotn of the Kotdic battle-axe folk on the Nechar and Lower 
Main provide a most ihstmetive series. It had always been the 
custom of this people both in the Bhineland and in Thuringia, 


> r.f.z., vi. p. 41 £. 

• ixi. 


* HscAluter, ZzOnnlMiai at Gatr, 
' Pillud, j.p, 210-J2. 
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whence their oDce^tors had come, to kmdie a great fine perhapn for 
a fiincml feoat m the trcDcIi destined to recei^^e the coipse. Dr* fehliz^ 
has very plausiblj euggested that, after a tiioe+tbe custom arose of 
casting the corpse on this fire T^ ithout waiting lor ita extinction 
aa had been originally the wont. Here is a possible explanation 
of the local rise of the new practice. In Bavaria cremation only 
comes in gradnally during the Bronxe Age, and to illnstrate this 
w“e may cite the carious tranaitional obsen^’ances: part of the 
body was interred unhnmt while part was crematcdi and the oahea 
deposited in the same grave enclosed in an um.* 

Thus the rite of cremation not only appears at various times^ ^ 

Hnd at widely separated centres amotig people apparently belonging ; 
to di^crent physical typos^ hut also its introduction is associated I ^ 
with no other symptoms of racial change i the new rite develops ' 
gradually as if spontaneouEly and doea not aa a rule come m " 
catastrophicallyThe extraordinary complexity of ita distribution 
both in space and time makes the reference of the pmciice of 
cremation to a single race or an unique focus exceedingly perilouH. 
Nevertheless the phenomenon is perplexing. There always remams 
the possi biiity that there was somewhere in prehistoric timeB a people 
who always cremated but, who because of this very foot and bemuse 
they used artifacts ol perishable inateriols such as wood and leather, 
are and must remain unknown to the arcifaseolcgist. Myrea® 
and Christian ^ incline to the view that the brachyccphalie Aipbic 
race both in Europe and Asia r^ularlj practised cremation. Buri&ls 
by this method are admittedly very difficult to detect.. It must be 
remembered that no adult burials are yet known in conneefeion with 
several cultoreo—those of the vase-pamtere of Anau in Turkestan 
and of Thcasaly and South-eoat Europe in general or of the Alpint 
lakc'dwelters for example. The distribution of the rite in prehistoric 
Europe and in Hither Ask certainly needs elucidation. A thorougli 
study of the burial rites of the Cappadocian Hittit^ and of the 
circumstances under which cremation replaces inhomation in the 
Punjab may reveal that this rite is intimately bound up with the 
aolution of the Aryan problem. At the moment the identffication 

^ ^ Die Sclmurkeriiintwas Eultorkr^ \a 

V Jfaiiitel, il. 'p^ l^T* Cyewticuf and mhunuti^ene iilimay «<ieit 

lidt bj sidD m tbe uidd bairm In tbo kfiddla Brnnif AgV, 

* Or relhrr thBt iJl tfvtomlxaTiijrtj vrre Aljpin# fC.A■//,»* I. TSji Ifo u 

certainly nslvtalfcn in attribciiiig tbe wly inhuButicHa irf Switiariud tc 

the lake-dwelJen, lilld ihc erkimec tsa emution mQCng tli« tnae-pii n t gn i in 

RiuaLft tff Tvy dabioui nod g^mUy rejected! by the meet ccaipvtciit 
oJiithcritica tcMiay; J.E.A.Ir, liii, 

* Jf.J.O.IV,, liT, p. 4^ 
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of tho Aryans with the [lebylons and hypothetical people who 
diffused it would seem at least premature and the loculbation of its 
original focus in Central Europe utterlj groundlese. 

On the other hand^ it may be doubted whether cremation is 
really auch an ingrained and chnracUuistic habit of a race as 
ProfesaoT Ridgeway and moat Italian prehiatorians iinagiue. It la 
alleged that the bumuig of the corpse implies a peculiar belief in a 
world of the sky whither the soul of the departed is conveyed by the 
funeral fire instead of descending to the underworld or abiding lu 
the tomb. It cannot be said that a study of the fuuerarj customs 
of “ primitive ” peoples has coafirroed this doctrine. On the 
contrary^ it has shown that a great diversity of burial rites subsists 
among culturally and physically homogeneous tribes,^ In America 
some Indiana cremate^ some dispose of their dead in other ways. 
It is just the same among the Melanesians and the Pacific i»tand^.* 
In Australinp where the population is extraordinarily tmiloTm in 
physical type, crematioa is hut one of many rites iu ^'ogiie. Even 
within a single tribe it may bo resented to a particular class or 
grade while other members of the same tribe are inhumed or 
exposed on platforms or treea.* WTiat is sriU more remarkable is 
that both inhumation and cremation were practised by the 
Tasmanian aborigines.^ Yet this race haJ presenred a palaodlithic 
culturCr higher than the European Aungnacian unaffected by 
\ any faioign influence till their extermination. Such instanceit 
! warn us againat attaching too high a value to burial customs ns 
' criteria of race. In the case of the Siberian aborigines it is clear 
i that burning has been adopted because no other method of disposal 
of the corpse wm practicablej the ground being too bard for a gtav'e 
to bo dug. 

, In any case it can neither be shoim that aU Aryans crematedj 
nor that all crematiomste were Aiyans^ In Bosnia^ the earliest 
barro^va usually ascribed to Illyrians cover unhumt dolichocephalic 
^ skeletons. The Early Iron Age graves of ilaccdonia, which must 
j be ascribed cither to proto-Doriaiia or the Dorians* immediate 
cousiuSi were invariably by mhumation. On the Greek Mainland 
no cremations were ob^rved in the early Georuetne cemeteries of 
Tiryns, Asine^ and Argos. As we have remarked above it is quite 
aa likely that the custom spread to Greece tom Asia Minor as that 

I thm ji^irlD Burukl Rltw in 

1 Ct Fdt, ThFijkoid 0/ th6 pacific. ieS4. pe. S17 nod 2i13. 
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it was kitroducjcd from Centrsl Europe by Acbacnia^ or Doimoft* 
Again tbe fsarlie^t Phiygian barrow at Gordion contained m unbamt 
body. On the contrary, neither the early crematioM from 
Palestine nor the qiicsFtionable caamplc# from Suighu] in 
Mesopotamia can be attributed to Aryona. And though the people 
of OaiBbeittish, who began to cremate about 1100 b.c., may be colled 
** Hittite^% there h no evidence that they were admixed with the 
aame Aryan element aa had mfltienoed the Hlttitcs of Cappadocia 
three or four centuries earlier. 

In the light then of thifl ciOToty survey of burial rites, andent and 
modem, it may be said : (1) No single race is identifiable, either 
somatically or by means of ita pottery or implements, to which 
all the cremations even in Central Europe during the Illid and find 
roillennia a c.p let alone those of Britain or Hither Asia and modem 
examples in Australia and America^ can be traced, (2) The change 
from inhumation to cremation can in some eases at least be ahown 
to be accompanied by no change in race detectable anthropo^ 
metTically or culturally. (3) It cannot be proved that the practice of 
burning the dead originated in and radiated from Central Europe, j 
(4) Cremation is not Tmiversally attested among the earliest Aryan ^ 
peoples, while it was sometunes practised by non-Aryana. On these: 
grounds the attractive hypothesis of Dr. de Michelis as stated above^ 
must be abandaned. 


3. The Nordics tn the Dontibe FoBey 

The posaibilities of Central Europe ure etiU far from exhuaoted. 
In the Danube Valley other cultural groups grew up and eipnnded 
upon the foundation prepared by the Danubiwi peasante. In 
Hungary and Moravia the Danubian I culture give* place about the 
middle of the lllid milleimium n.c. to a nevr group> cent^ in 
Iliingary eoiwcrviag many of the old eleincata with an infueiou of 
new ones. SoeiaUy the nnit of orgsuiration is enlarged and at the 
same time consoUdatod, and opposed to other groupo; village* 
are now more extenaive, large cemeteries are laid out near them, 
fortification walls are aometimes thrown up, weapons of 
manufacturcrl Culturally, the iimovatioiw have a double f 

on the one hand a sort of barbarous vase-painting, iu which the 
coloured designs ure laid on the surface of the vase after its polishing 
s P«6riW wiih iUuitrtiltaoj in Dntfn, fp. l7(S-80* 
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Nordics^ and not the eontro from ii'liicL any gmtip of KDidka 
moved northwards. 

Now these Nordic idvadena mast already have been AiyanE 
if the Aiyans were in truth primarily Nordic ; for the eabsequent 
cultures both in Hungary' and Bohemia, in so far as they were 
NordlOi developed out of the intrusive cultures of the third period 
just described. After this date there was no further intrusion, 
of peoples tM well on in the Late Bronze Age. The culture of 
the Danubku Bronze Age is esaet\tialJj continuous with that 
of the last neolithic or chaloolithTc^epoeh. The pottery of the 
Early Bronze Age or Aiinjetitz ^ graves of Bohemia, Saxonyp Bilcsk 
and hloravia is derived from the Nordic pottery crossed with 
types associated with the Prospectors and with the earlier Danubian 
It culture of Lcngyel; battle-axes of atone, horn, or rarEly bronze 
are found in Aunjetitz graveSp and in castaru Hungaiy the typical 
weapon of the Bronze Ag^ is the metal battle-axe. The 
introduction of regular metallurgy had not been sccompanicd 
by any further addition to the population. Traders had ind^ 
arrived—the Prospectors who brought the belUbeakei^ from 
I the west were one fluiall band—but the stimulus in industry was 
\ supplied by trade with Troy in tin and with Crete and Greece 
[ in amber^ But the people who used the metals and worked them 
belonged on the whole to the earlier stocks. By the latter half 
of the second millennium they had outgrown the leading-stringa 
of Asia or the A^an, anil created an original series of forms; 
above all they evolved a superior weapoDj the slashing sword* 
which was destined to subdue the Aegean and then the Ancient 
East, which hitherto had known only the rapier or the dJrk (f igr 25), 

Hand in hand with these cultural transformations had gone 
social revolutions which led to the emergence of aristocracies 
of war superimposed upon the old peasant commuiutios. In 
contrast to the peasant art of the Stone Age, the Danubian 
Bronze Age art bears the stamp of a barbaric chivalry. 
At the same time the social structure had bceii enlarged to embrace 
a wider horizon than the village and concomitantly therewith 
chieftainship and sovereignty arose. The predominance of in- 
dividuala ia plainly attested by the Early Bronze when 
royal harrows, furnished with a wealth of gold ornaments and 
princely weapons, were mised beside the aim pic flat graves of 
the plebe. Very likely this concentration of power dates back 

■ pjk Izziv, p. 1(4, Ag. S. 
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to ftD earlier period wten the Kordic iavadoM begiui. The hflttlfr 
axes which then appeared, like the ceramonial axea of 
mav well have been cmhleoie of authority^ and there are eomo 
mdieatioii& that the rugged paatoraliHtA who at that time occupied 
the hilla tatabliahed them^vee as overlordB amoag the older 
and simpler peaaantj. Through the ctaeh between fledentaiy 
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and nomadic pwpleo and the social convulMons which en*oed 
the rigidity of the agrictdtuial communities had been broken 
down the basis of life widened and the way paved for the sudden 
buret of industrial and artiBtic activity that culminated duiiug 
the Bronze Age. In the ferment which produced this result one 
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would feign see the wofk of tio Aiyan®. But before these caa 
be identified with the tall Nordics whose advent we have desedbedt 
another contemporary band of iav^dera mmt be conaidexed. 

I 

4, TAe Aipihcs De^^cerd upon the Dani^ VuUe^ I 

During the period of diaturbance other peoples had descended ; 

upon the peasantry of the loeaa lands of Central Europe, They 
were apparently mountaineers coming from the highlandu of 
the west and may be called Alpines without prejudice to any 
theories about their skulls. It must be asked whether they were 
not Aryans. 

The original habitat of the new-comera must have been the 
highland zoncj. and they were themselves the descendants of that 
prc-neolithic people whom we came to know in the lost chapter. 

They had inherited^ as we then saw» the habit of biiUding their j 

habitations on mfta or piles, on the shores of bkes [p. 1^6J, • 

and had acquired some of the neolithic arts from the Dnnubian 
peasants, whose territories they now were to invade. Thus equipped , 

they created the wqlUknown neolithic civilization of the Swiss 
lake-dwellings, while others among them in the Bhine valley, j 

Baden and Bavaria,^ built fortified settlements on hill tops and { 

evolved the cultures called, after the type stations, Michelsbnrg | 

and Altheim respectively,^ These neolithic cultures were belated [i 

in compriaon with Donubian but iheir authors, at once 
pastoralisb, agriculturalists and hunters, had made great ad^uneea 
in social organization. The erection of pile or platform vilUges 
upon the Lake shore would Involve co-operatiou Lu social labour. 

The land settlements were fortified with a ditch and a moat and 

the huts arranged in regular lowa^ all of which iinphes a collective 

direction and a delibemtely oo-ordinated effort. This definitely 

social chameter may, like the aichitectuTe which embodies it, | 

have been a heritage imposed upon the Alpines by the striogept 

conditions of bfe in pre-neoUthic times. 'j 

By the third period of culture In the Danube valley, the creators 
of this highland civilization, although split up into a multiplicity i 

of ctiltnrnl groups, began to expand. That was tnevitabb. \ 

The populstiou of the narrow mountain valleys has always been i; 

overflowing, whether as raiders, raercenarica ot waiters. Bo stray | 

1 Daw*, pp- Isa'S;. 
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groups of tte pretistoric hillsmm frota South-west Gcmuiny 
reached Bohezuia ^ about the samo time aa the Kordica. From 
Switzerland a desceiit waa made upon the Lakes ol Upper Italy^ 
Cemmic reniains from several sites ia Lower Austria and probablj 
Moravia too betoken the presence ot a branch of the same stock 
come from the East Alpine slopes. Ia the Middle Danube ares 
pile-dweUinga were planlid^ at an as yet uodeteruiined date, along 
the banka of the Danube aod the Theisa and on the Lakes of 
Carinthia^ Carniola, and Styria- By the Late Bronze Age the 
habit had spread to Bosnia and the classical authors related how 
in their days such structures were inhabited in Macedonia. 

Now there are good reasons for conaidenng this Alpine zone 
as in a sense pre-ominenLtly Aryan. Thence started the Celts 
from somewhere between Thunngia and Istria. The Italici emerge 
on ita southern fringe and the stfuct»ire of their terFemart is e^ddenoe 
that some of their ancestors had lived in pile-dwellings (p^ 71). 
Again there is an immifitokablc affinity between the pottery of 
the Bosnian take-dwellinga and that of the on the one 

hand and of the Early Iron Age ol Macedonia on the other. l\m 
latter can be regarded as proto-I>orJen^ if not proto-MellemCp just 
as the former has been claaaed as Italic^ Incidentally the same 
typeSp among which curiously eiaborated handles are typical, 
can be traced kr across South Rnssia to the Dniepr and beyond 
in the full Iron Ap in Scythian bamw-s.® Remoter panaUeJs 
Ore quotable from aU porta of Hun^jy by the Middle Bronze 
Age> and persist into the Hallstatt pericMi Thus a considerahle 
number of the Aryan races in Europe can be connected with the 
group of Alpine "cultures. Even wider connections could be 
established if we could accept Taylofs view* that the physical 
type of the original Arynns was that of Ridgeway s Golts. tall< 
blonde and bracbycephalicp one branch of which stock k repreaented 
by the British round-barrow men ^ for the type may have been 
evolved in the highland zone of Europe. 

It is not, however, reaUy easy to establish wider cultural con¬ 
nections from the bighladd zone to the east or the north. In the 
fiiot place no positive aascfilon can be made about the prevailing 
burial rite : for no early burials belonging to the lake-dweDera 
of Switzerland. Upper Auatria. Camiole of Bosnia ire known* 

* Aftk. KQmM.. stir, pp. OS tg*. f. 16. 15- 

* T*** Origim ik* Ary$^. pp. lOS L ; ■» bfrJflr, p. ISL 
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and the game remark applies to the inhabitaata of tie Bavarian 
laDd-statioDS of the Altheun type. On the other haod the allied 
Biichekburg people m tha RhineLanck and even in Bohemia always 
buried the dead mn burnt in pits under their but 9 ;^ which were then 
destroyed. It is not therefore permissible to claim these Alpines 
of Central Europe as the origiiml cremationists whoso exktenoe 
was envisaged as a pogsibilitj a few po^a back At the same 
time all these Alpine cultures belong to a relatively late date, and 
have borrowed largely from other groups, so that it m bard to 
Say how much of their contoit is original. 

Nor does Alpine civilisation in its earliest phase correspond 
wdl with that deduced for the Aryans, Highland country broken 
up by valleys and precipices is not where one would look for an 
early acquaintance with the swift horse, a pre-eminently Arj'aa 
anitnaL And as a njattcr of fact his bones have not been found 
in the oldest atationfl m Switserland. On the contrary we should 
be inclined to look for some evidence of the Arjanization of the 
Alpine Eone^ 

^iow among all the peoples of the European highland region, 
there is evideuce of a Xordie admixture and that anterior to the 
period of their demonstrable expansion. Beaide the htichekbuig 
fiettiements in Wurtembui^ and Baden often rise barroifSp (Kjn- 
tainieg coid-omamented pottery and battle-axea, that may mark 
the sepulturefl of Nordic chiefs. In the Bavarian Altheim 
fiettlementB anti in the villages on the Upper Austrian lakes, 
numerous stone battle-axes have come to light (ef. Fig. 27, 5) the 
history of which k to be sought further north u nd cost* Here* as 
at Troy^ they may bo the sjmbok of the authority borne by Nordic 
chiefs. Similar axes occur moreover in Upper Italy ^ both in 
the ierttmare and before. The pottery from the Miehekburg hid 
stations and laud stations in Lower Aiiatria again includes types 
reminbeeut of the Nordic fabrics which we have met intmding 
into the Danube valley^ and the oldest lake-dwelling on Laibach 
Moor in Carmola actually yielded a cord-omamented beaker. 
The crescent-shaped handle itself, so distinctive of the Italian 
Urremare and the late Bosnian lake-dwclllDga, may be derived 
^zn Or at least influenced by earlier or simpler types appearing 
in a Nordic context in Bohemia^ Moravia and Galicia. The porched 
house of the Miehekburg folk which so strongly recalls a Greek 
megaron (PI, Vill, 1) k conBideied by Reinerth to be of Nordic 

> ihrm. p. 20*. 
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OEigiD.^ Thua op iht enatcm alop«i there is abundant uuIIueaI 
evidence for coptact between the Alpinca and the Nordics^ 
In Switzerland itaelf emnioldgical evidence ia also [orthcoDimg ^ 
pot only do wo find intrusive barrowB with pottery and artilacto 
ot Thuringinn and Bhenish typef!, pepotratlng as lar south as 
Canton Zuricbp not onJy do the later pilc'Scttlenients oven on 
the I-Akea ot Geneva and Xeiich4tel contain Nordie battlc-azca 
of stonc^ but further^ chanieteratic dolichocepliBEc sbiUs from 
such later villages bear witnea to an infiltration of Nordics among 
the originally brachycepbaliq Alpine populatiom As we shall 
sbortly see^ many anthropologists are inclmed to fegacd the tall 
brachycephals aa the faults of crossing between the Alpine and 
the Nordic stocks. 

Hence in the late neolithic period a Nordic element among 
the inhabitants of the highland zone must be admitted both on 
cidtnral and aaihropometric grounds. We have already seen 
that such an element conatitutca the bond of union between 
Central Europe and other areas. Therefore it will perhaps not 
be overbold to see in it* also in the Alpine regionSp the aounc* of 
the Aryan element. That is, we might regard the Alpines as 
Aryanized by admixture with or conqueet by these Nordics. 

A whole chapter in the pageant of European prehistory has 
now been unfolded before ns. We have witnessed the opening 
up of the Central European plain to food production by aimpk 
peasants^ the Banubians. Wc have watched rude hunters La 
the highland zone^^ acquiring neolithic arts from these Donubiana 
and founding the cnlturefi of the lake-dwellings and hill stations^ 
We have traced uphaivalB and invasions with the aid of mde 
nrtiiacU left by immeleBS peoples and seen how such invaaions 
affecte-l the highlands and the plain alike. An<l we have observed 
a, most significant change—the traiirforiiiidtioii of a peasant cnlturcp 
diffuse but essentially conservative and unprogresaive, into the 
nucIeuB of a dvilimlion pregnant with potcntiaJitks of develop 
ment and eipansipn. Out of the clash of divert cultura ^d 
difTerent racial elements with contrasting economic organfoatioei 
and social traditioQs> the barbaric rudiments of Stat« wem 
gencratCKl Within the skeleton of these, wc diicem tlie womb, 
fertilized by trade with south and west, whence at least two 
historic aations, the Italici and the Celts, mm forth to conquer 

1 R. FToAii&aw 19«4. 11 I. is erindan 
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and Arjaime a large part of the coDtJneDl, And aa the driviiig 
force therein we couM recognke one etement which we also met 
at Troj and in the Aegean, Thnsp though we hare not found 
the Aijan cradle, we have a cine which gqides xm to that region 
upon which linguifitjc and ethnological data aeem alike to converge, 
the great plain of Korth and East Europe. On it the Noitlic 
race waa admittedlj chamcterired and tbith^ we now rep^. 




CIL^PTER Vll 


THE THEORY OF A NORTH EUROPEAN CRADLE 

1. The Aiyanw oj 

The great nrnjQritj qf investlg&tom flxitn Omaliiu de HaU^j 
and LatbajD onwnirda^ who havo scoeptod the doctrine of an 
European cradle-landp have located it Bomewbere on the great 
plain that extends from the North Sea to the Caspian* Not only 
does this region futfkl! the conditionA postulated by linguistic 
palaeontology better than any other, it was also the r^a of 
charactenEation where the taU blonde stock, the European race 
par emUtnee, was evolvedJ And all advocates of a cradle in 
Europe who have appealed to anthropological results at allp have 
conceived of the original Aryans as blondes. 

The pioneers of the European theory devoted much ingenuity 
to showing that peoples of tall stature, fair haJr^ Light akui, ruddy 
complexion are or were to be found wherever Aryan languages 
are or have been spoken. They had^ of course ■ to concede that 
to^ay these physical characteristics have almost entirely vanished 
among many peoples who are linguistically Indo-European. Even 
in Europe the typical Greeks, Italians and Spaniards are short, 
dark Mcditomincana. But such phenomena can be explained 
by racial admixture- The tall blonde Aryans in such areas wotild 
have been only a conquering minority. Their physical characters, 
evolv'ed in a cold climate^ had only a low survival value, were 
Tcocasive to use the Mendeiian terminology, in the now en^ironmeiit. 
But much evidence could bo adduced to show that in regions 
litig iiifttifftlly Indo*European, where blondes are now virtually 
extinct, such types had existed in antiquity. 

Dc Ijkpouge * for example pointed Out bow the Achaeim heroes 
arc described as that among the BoEnanSp Snllap Oslo 

and others seem to have been fair, while Buch names as Aienobarbus, 
Fulvufl, Flavius and Rufus imply fcaturea in complete contrast 
to the typical Mediterranean. In Indian litcTature the word 

^ HitiilAn, p, ISl. * L'Arpm, pp- 187 fl, 
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£of m var^a^ ** colour/* tiltmdy in Vcdic tijnea, and einca 
tb .0 Pand^vaa in the later epica are described os tall and fair, it 
mftj bo concluded that the diatiTjction intended vm that between 
swarthy Dtavidians or ppe-Dra^ddianSj described even 

in tho Pigveda as black-skitmed and fair Aryans. 

We hare alroadj noticed how white-skinned slaTOfl are mL^ntloned 
in Babylonian daeumente just about the time when the appoarance 
of the horse and the advance of the Xasaites sugi^stod the presence 
of Aryans on the Irauian tablelande (p. 21). Ftom a study of 
the Persians depicted on the aarcopbagtta of Sidon and other 
monnmenta, do Ujfaivj^ ^ dodnoed that branch of the Iranian 
race mcluded Nordic blondes, Chinese writers describe mddy 
compleidoned, btue-eyed, fair-haired peoples in Contml Asia 
at the time of the maximum dispersion of Iranian speech just 
before the beginning of our era^ and ancient paintings from the 
buried dtioa of tho Tarim basin ^ depict distinctively European 
blonde types beside the native Mongoloids, Tho Iranian Alans 
again were tall and fair according to the Homan writeia. Eat in. 
addition to these vestiges of genuine blondes of seemingly European 
type in the Aryan sones of the Ancimit East, the same type still 
survives to-day among vorione peoploa of ludo-Enropean speech 
in parts of Asia where they have been sheltered by remotonosa 
&om racial admiftiiro or favonried by a cHmato comparable to 
that of Europe. Such blondes are the Iranian Galchaa fiml 
studied by de Ujfalvy in 1S7S. The KiirdB of the highlands north 
of Irat are o^n fair and blue-eyed (PI- VRI, 2), and von 
Luschen * has drawn attention to the coincidence between their 
habitat and that of tho Tudo'Iranian Mitanni chiefs 3,500 years 
ago. Again round the ancient Persian capital of Persepolis a 
few individuals with blue eyes and che»tnut-coloiired hair * seem 
to betray at least an infusion of genuJne blondes in Iranian Feraa. 

These examples ancient and modem could bo multiplied, but 
enough has been said to show that the blondes coustittito a racial 
link of the kind which has been sought between Europe and 
Asia and Northern Europe aifd the Mcditenanean. If we accept 
this racial link as identical with the linguistic, the theory of an 
Aryan cradle in Europe receiv'es confirmation, ainoe eveiy^onc 

* L'AniJir^ lOOO, pp, ie3-S34. 

* Fcul, p. 4DS Kod froi|ii«pj;0eer 

* J.B.A.L, ili, pp. 242-3. 
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agrees that such blander wene ebara^dterissed somewhere in the 
European aron. 

Blost partisans of that hypotho^a who have gone thua far go 
furtliDi: and regard the original Aryan type ob that of the blonde 
race jiat excellencOt H^mo eumpoetu nordicus^ the tall 
dolichoeepliallc Nordic* To thiap however^ there are notable 
exceptions. Canon loaac Taylor* pointed oat two factaj not 
all Nordicti can be regarded as Aryan—many Flnoa belong to 
that stock—and many Aryan blondes are and aem bracbycephaliCp 
To the latter type Tajkr assigned tlic Eritiah round-barrow men 
who were certainly brachyceplialic and very likely botb Aryans 
(Celts) and fair* Starting out from tiiis Britiah materia] Taylor 
contends that the first Aryans were till], blonde^ but Bhort-headed. 
This ifi the type reprinted among the ancient Celts and the 
modem Slava * and ha deteets it among the Umhro-Latini too^ 
As ia well known Profesaor Bidgeway ban elaborated the atgumant m 
the cose of the Celte and extended it to embrace the Achocans of 
Greece m welL Recent research hm shown that the Cretan 
SphakioteSi who may be pure descendants of the Dorlanaj. belong 
to the same brachycephallc group." ITurthermaiie some of the 
Asiatic blondes* who have been welcomed with such ^&clat by 
the anthropological Bupporters of the Nordic hypothesis turn 
put to be as (listmctly brachycephalic os the Slam FinsJly even 
in Gernaanyj Kns^ and Scsndinav^iaj the very regions whence 
the bolievOT in Nordic Aryans derive their moet powerful argomeata, 
a brachycephalic element existed in neolithic timcSv 

Thus with the evudence at his dispoaah Taylor mode out a very 
strong case for brachycepholic Aryana, and the later reauits which 
I have here inserted only strengthen his ixsitioa. His cnncluaion* 
were briefly as follows. The European btachycephals fell 
into tw'a divisioPB, short and dork on the one handp tall and fair 
on the other^ Both branches were in the ket resort Asiatic in 
origin. The former division would include the ancestors o( Finns 
and Eas^uesj the second would have become specialu&ed in northern 
centra] Europe and with its complexion would ha^^ changed 
its speech, becoming Ar^'ori, On the other hand the Nordic long- 

I pp 211 rt. 
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we™ not orig^naUy Aryans, but only bwama Arymuied 
through contact uith the bmchjcephala. Taylor poiata out 
^th especial satiahiction how on the lipg of Nordic ImionM the 
Aryap tongue was diatortol/ vritnesa the celebmtod soundahiits 
fp, 7). It is only the last point which coucems us here, the 
details of Taylor^s theory, the Asiatic origin of the biachywph&h, 
their kinship mth Mongols, the tclation of Finnish and Basque, 
et<!>, are all somewhat antiquatedj aa the reader will perceive. 

Nevertheless oven the kernel of Taylor’s thesis is, if not unsound, 
at least uneconomical. On the one hand we woadcr why the 
^atic invaders should only have begun to speak Indo-European 
iu. Europe, On the other band most anthropologists now" inclkio 
to regard the tall bloodo brachycophals, Etenniker^a YUtulanfi 
and the toiind-barToiv men who invadisd Britainp m the product 
of hybridisation between Nordica and darker brachycephals." 
In fact Taylor himself has to admit actual contact between tall 
dolichocephals and tall brachycephals in the perietd of the AxyMs' 
Is it not tporo iea£opah1e, asks Zaborowskij^ 
to ascribe the chan^p admitted by Taylor, from pre-Aiy^ to 
Aryan speech precisely to those snperaddod dolichoecpbab 7 
An affirmative answer would not bo necessary, could a speciho 
culture be ascribed to the tall blonde branch of the brachyoophalic 
stock. But those appear as a relatlvoly hoinogoiiooujs m asa only 
in a late etage of European pro-historj and no peculiar culture 
Can be assigned to them. Their artifacts and burial rites overv- 
where show tnixed characters and the element common to ^ 
iSj in each caee, that normally aasociatod with Nordice. That 
ts moat conspicuously true of the invaders of Britain.* Their 
pottery and some of their meta! utensils show the mBuence of 
the Prospectors. On the other hand their typical vase waa not 
the bcII-beaker (p. 99) but rather a cord~oniainentcd beaker 
decorated in the style of a bell-beaker; they used stone battle- 
axes and buried under barrows and not in flat graves like the 
Prospectors. Now all the^e features, tba oord^mamcntji the 
bnttl^axes and the barrow to mark the grave, belon|f to a purely 
Nordic stock, well-known in Thuringia land South Germany 
(p. 1^4). It ifl to tluB folk that eur round^barrtjw men must owe 
their tallneaa and the Nordic poculiaritioa ob^r%'ed in the com 

* pp. 231*2. 
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faTtELAtion of theif bknlLl As well At omof dementfl of tbeir 
civilizatioiL. 

We umy tben teg&id the tall binecbycepliAlic bloodoA aa 
etbnicaJly ^ and cuitumlly mixjiKl. We may nccordiogly identify 
that ingredient to "v^'hich they owed tbeir tuilneBa and fidnieds 
and such a largo elcoient of thcii culture too with th* AryaDizoni 
who taught the brachjeephahs Indo-Europeam To tho Kordics 
Wo now rcturOk but perhapa in tho Ligbt of the foregoing 
diBcuesion we pbould add tbe proviso that^ at least by the time 
of tho Arj^an dispcrsioiip it is itnprobable that the Nordic or any 
other stock was strictly pure. 

Now certain arguzuenta cstraneous at once to authiopologyi 
archaeology and philology have been adduced to fortify their 
claim. Tho pioneers of the Nordic hypolheflis and many of tbcir 
diBcipleB have ascribed to the Nordic iwce aa such a physical 
superiority corresponding to the linguistic pre-cminieiicc of Indo- 
European speech and have sought to dedueit from the skeletal 
build of the Nordic the psychological characters which they regard 
as pectdiarlj Aryan. FeDka in Germany and de La|K)ngs in 
France waied lyrical in praise of the virtues of the tall blondes, 
and these panegyrics are still echoed by more popular wntom 
in this countiy^ Dean luge for example^ and above all in GeimMiy. 
According in Penka the Nordic race was *' ever-conquering and 
never conquered *** it was ^'spiritually and phyrically aristocratic . 
A passage of do lapoogo^fi eloquence is worth quoting i 

la superiority sociale do rilo#?w* f^umpaeitf s*aociw de 
toutes famous. 11 ocenpe les plaines laissant les hautcuni i 
VAlpmuM, D a&luo da^ dans les cent™ d’activitA 

parttiut oh il faut plus de decision^ d yuergie. PJtn uno coucho 
Bociale cst yiev^e, plus on le reneontfE en grand noznbre^ R 
pr^omino dans les arts, rinduitriOk ha commarce, les seiortcea, 
ot les lettie*. D est b grand promoteur du progri*.”* 

It S€4imB to-day unnecessary to quote further from the rhapsodies 
of those who have been called the ^Vanthrop^iologtfltsor 
to criticisse their piemiBe*, The comslation between cranisl con¬ 
tours and intelloctual chajactoiSt if MJJt has yet to be discovered. 
No serious anatomist to-day wouM attemiit to deduce from a 


* 'Rfreni memxrhm llw drt«rtBifUaa it* 

tkvll ronn ar* BjMwltDiitly bnctvipwiA*liiM» leodi to T» * doaiin»Bl 

rhanctef in B crota twtwwn bn4ff m>d ahm% liavu. 

* p. aw. 




flkcbton tho spiritunl aptiiutlefl or acbiovemf^iitd of ita one-time 
owner. The mcMure o( truth which underlies Biich fables mmt 
A wait exposition in n Inter chnpter. As a contribution to the 
identification of the An'an^ the fonlaaies of the anthroposociologista 
arti quite worthJeaa. 

Not only ate they worthless i they are positively mischievous. 
They have induced their votaries to postulate nil sorts of Eoigrations, 
for which them b as yet mi a partklo of evidence. To buttress 
tho Nordic's claim to be the ruling race par excellence^ attempts 
have been mede* and are stiU being madc^ to prove that the earliest 
dynastic of China, Sumer, and Egypt were estabLisbed by invaders 
from Europe and even tonJay the vision of certain prehbtorians 
is absolutely distorted by tbis preconceptiop. Such roisdkected 
cnthitsksm also injures science in another way. The apotheosis 
of the Nordics has been linked policies of importalbcc and world 

domination : the word **' Aryan " has iMjcome the wnteb word of 
dangerous factions and especially of the more brutal and blatant 
fomis of unti-ScimtianL Indeed the neglect and discredit into 
which the study of Indo-European philology hm fallen in England 
are very largely attributable to a legitimato reaction against the 
extiavsganciee of Houston Stewart ChsmberlniDj and biE ilk,* 
and the gravest objection to the word Aryan is its association with 
pogroms. 


2. Scandinavia oud the Germanist H^polhemi 

Having then agreed that the original Aryans belonged 
essentially to the Nordic race and that the latter waa cbaracterbed 
on the North and East European plain, it remains to locali^ie 
the cradle land. Cuno (1880), Zaborowsld (1398) and others 
have indeed argued that the whole region from the North Sea 
to the Caspian should be looked upon as the coDtinuom in which 
Aryan language developed. That, however* seems impossible. 
The primitive language appears to have beeu too nearly an unity 
to have been formed in such a vast and diversified area (p. 12), 
Again tho Aryan people were fliifiiciently closely knit to Lave 
a irihal god and father of their own; it is scarcely conceivable 
that ft tribe or ft series of tribes or families, diffused indifftfrcntly 
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over thousAnds ol miles of mciTsh^ Ione*t and fteppe^ ahonld bavo 
possessed the degree of cohorenoo wliidi this and other traits 
in the prinutive jVjyan culture imply. It mtisfc not bo forgotten 
that for prehistoric omn forest tracts, deUEcr then than t<Hiay* 
oflfered scrioufi obstacles to iutercourae and locomotion. While it 
is possible that in pro-neolithic iimea utrny families of pioto-NoiniiD 
hunters wandered over a large part of that immense plam, in 
the search for the Aryans It is dear that wo must look for a more 
restricted ajfca where a homogenooiis cnltnie was evolved and 
whence its difFuision can he traced^ 

Kow two points oR^tho plain have from the very first attracted 
the attention of philologists; of tho two pioneera of the European 
hyx^othesis, Qmalius d'HaUoy selected North-central Europe^ 
and Latham, Volbynia and the Ukraine. They showed extra¬ 
ordinary prevision; it may at once be said that in the present 
state of owr knowledge the coltnral conditions are fulfilled cnly 
in one of those two directions. Yot many other ;>ointa have been 
singled out both by philologists and anthropologists. Poesoho 
in 18TS hit upon the sources of the Prtpet, the Koldtno Swamps 
as the most likely spot. He witi guided by a mistake antbfopo- 
logical cDDception | confuung the Nordics^ blondetieas with albiniem 
and erroneously believing that the btter abnormality is due to 
a mar&hy eavironmont, adding that it was at his time oomnieii 
around the Eokitno Sw’amp, he located tho origiiial home of the 
Nordic rnce and so of the Aryans there. AU his premises being 
wrong, his theory* is of only academic mtercst. In any cose no 
cultural group is known that- originated around the h&ad waters 
of the Pripet, The same latter ddFect is Inhereiit in theories which 
iict the cji^lc In East Germany (Hirt) or Poland. No neolithic 
or Early Bronze Age culture originated in either of those regions; 
W'c can dearly trace other cultures oonung thither from the Danube 
valley^ from Scandinavia and possibly from South but 

none of these crystallized out into an independent local culture 
of jmlBcient antiquity and importance to fulfil the leqyiiezuenta 
bid down for the Aryan crudJe. 

The region between the Kienmn and the Vbitiila rKMntly pro¬ 
posed by Professor Bender ® seems to have played on equally 
secondary role in prehistoric tim&s. It has indeed the special 
advantage of being mhabitod to-day by the Lithuanians, a people 
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who hovel preserved Aryan opc^ch acroaa the ages with quite 
ejEccptionol purity and whe belong to the Koidio mce. At the 
moment thia teiritoTy ia but little explored, and eomo recent 
researches ^ have suggeetod the poaeibilitj that it waa more like 
a centre of culture than bos been genemUy supposed. Neverthe¬ 
less the balance of evidence available to-day auggoats that > densdy 
wooded for a few dunes, the haunts of pro-neolithic hunters, 
these regions received neoiithic chdlizutioa but lets* and were 
in no sense centres of population. Culture and presumably 
colomsts came thither with the stamp of loug development already 
upon them either from Skiandina^ia or South Eus^da- It is ia 
fact to one of thoae areas that, in the present state of the e^ddence, 
we must turn to seek our Aryans, The former certaiidy and 
the latter probably were centres of population before the dawn 
of the New Stone Age, and curly developed autochtlionouB cultUFes, 
and &om them civilizatioa and ci%d]i7^i:s were radiated far and wide^ 

At the present moment the Scandinavian theory is the most 
attractive, having been exponndod mth a wealth of detail and 
a complete mastery of the archaeological data by such profound 
students m Ko^sinna, Schli^ and Schuchhardt. The founder 
of the Germanist school, as wo may term the advocates of a 
ScandiDaviui:i cradle for the Ary ans, was Carl Pooka. Ho apjiealed 
at once to history, philology and anthropology in supiiort of his 
then hereticat views. Aiithropolo^cally the Nordic race was 
traceable In the earliest remains of human habitation in the 
North ; it is Tspresonted there at all epochs of history and pre¬ 
history, and to-day the Scandinavians preserve the type in a 
purity nowhere else to he equalled^ Tn other regions such eu 
S outh Russia, where the skulls from ancient were 

predominantly Nordic, or as in the Mediterranean lands and 
India where language demonstrators the presence of Nordics^ the 
primitive type has given place to brachycepbab or Mediterraneans- 
Hence only in the Norths where alone the conditions for its 
survival have been found, could its area of characterization 
have lain. 

The history of Scandinavia again is said to be contmuous^ From 
the tmw when it was fimt occupied by pre-neolithic men after 
the retreat of the glaciers, there ia no trace of any foreign conqueat 

* Lcciii Kmhmki, w Putttcf Rcroi^h flint impia- 
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or inviunoii. At the same the North aisd not Asia Iiaa bemi 
the veritablB o^cina gentium* Prom the bi^nning of recorded 
history we aeo young pcaplca—Teutons Mid Gmbri, Goths, 
Langobardi, Burgundians, IforKUUiB—pouring down from the cold 
lands to conquer and rejuvenate the elfetc Eoman Eoipire^ 
The formation of the Celts, Romans and Greeks should be legoided 
in the light of that analogy, the whole of prehlstoiy will beconiQ 
the record of the succefidve swormings south, east and west of 
Aryans cradled amidst northern snows. To strengthen h{i 
argument Penka did not hesitate to appeal to Homeric myth, 
citing the Cinmerians shrouded in continuouH night and the toll 
Laistiygones on whom perpetual day shone as Greek reniiniscances 
of their subboreal home.^ 

Lingiusticallr Penka gallantly maintained that the Indo- 
Enropeon phonetic system was preserved in a purer ferm in 
Teutonic t^n in any other Aryan tongue. 

The gcperal effect of these arguments^ despite cjcaggeratious 
in aecoudary points, is undeniahly very powerful- The greatest 
weakness lay on the linguistic side* The thesis that Teutonic 
is the purest Indo-European language is quite untenable; it h 
enough to point with Fick^ Taylor and Bender * to the celebrated 
sound-shifts. Such phonetic dislocations imply that the Tentoiu 
were much mixed with uon-ArTi'an blood. But last that bo used, 
as it is by de Michelis, to di^socLato the Aryans from, Nordics 
altogether let tis t w*a 11 that onexil the purest of all Indo-European 
tongues is that still spoken by the Nordic ^ lithiiaiiiaiif^» But 
uot only is Teutonic manifefitly^ degenerate from a phouetia 
standpoint, Scandinavia and the culture of it* earliest iuhabitoiitA 
do not correspond very sotiefactorily to the picture drawn with 
the aid of linguistic palaeontology of the earlieat homeland and 
piimitive cii’ilization of the Aryans. ScaudiDavia is essentially 
a maritime region and the earJi^ men there dwolt on the shore 
and lived by fiihing. While the negativo argument that the • 
sea is not named in the Indo-European vocabulary is of doubtful i 
validity, it is notorioiLS that early Aryans even in a maritinM ! 
region eschewed a fish diet (p. 84), Amber waa early und' 
universollv used all along tho Baltic coasts and in North Germany 
at a veiy' remote date,^ yet no name' fsr the gum ejosts in the 

1 Lei mi lem^inlhar tli*t Ridflfnrtjf ice d»v* liHiilu 1«* iir-rwhiPf 
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Indp-European ktiguagps. Thmgb tbo presence of tlie 

horse in. the North has nOfW been demooirtiatecit he the small 
fitout forest horse to which the epithet s^ift was scancelj applicable 
(pp, 83p 88). Finallyi while there seem to be Aryaji words at least 
for copper, the knowledge of metal only reached Seandinavia 
late and the Germanista aU hold that the expanBion of the Ari^ans 
began while a purely stone-age culture still reigned among theni. 
Accordiogl}^ Frofeasor Xossiima is obliged to regard atjos as a 
loan word borrowed after the dispermoa (ef. p. 79 ftbove). 

As a matter of fact the disciples and saccessors of Penka have 
tended to dUpense with the support of linguistic palaeontolog}'; 
they rely on different arguments which seem to them so convincing 
that e^raueous help ia mmeeded. They contend that aU the 
Aryan races of history can bo traced back to a centre oo the Baltic 
with the aid of arthaeoJogy and that this is the only possible 
common focus of Indo-European speech. For the examiaatlon 
of their contentions it is convenient to begin with the system 
of Professor Gustav Kosslnaa ^ which may be regarded as in some 
respects the most Authoritatii’'e. I shall then endeavour to set 
forth suodnctly the theory which he has stated with such a pro¬ 
found mastery of the arehaeological material^ but 1 ahail omit 
the mass of very highly technical detail which makes his writings 
so perplexing to the laitmioii. 

^Vben the retreat of the last glaciers rendered nerthem Europe 
habitable, Bome descendants of the palaeoHthic reindeer him tors from 
tho West Bottled^ about 10,000 H.c. on Ko5«iiiiia'a chronologi', 
upon the shores of a series of lakes ffUiiig the depression which 
subsequently became the Baltic* Their chief centres would 
have been in Scandinavia^ but relics of similar tribes are found 
^ from Holderaesa in Yorkshire to These people* called 

,1 by Eofisinna the ■ folk but better Ifuown in this country 

j by the name of Maglcmogiunx,^ were still just hunters and hshera 
like their ancestors of the Old Stone Age, lake the latter they 
used bone and horn very largely and worked these materialB very 
fikilfully, but they also employed tiny flint flakes, what are commonly 
termed microtiths, for arming harpoons and many other purp^sea* 

1 U bu beui fltAted at Icfigilt chi IhfH dccuu.oui— ia Arthtv fBr 
[002^ m MannmMt ipiQ-^lL, and in on nEiSiiiAhad momifWB^ph eatillcd Indo^- 
g^matLen ld 1921. In each rHtatenuniE awccpuig htw been tptfDduc^ 

wa thmt it ia baxordcraa to from tbo JfaiiiiiMi article boW iHi indogermaatn 
Ihi RiDtni^ to bg eomplflwd. Here the lattor in fidloircd Oi for U it 

* After a kIO Dhot Kiel. 

* After thg Mts, MagtgmoK nrmi B^uIEcUip^ in I>enmArk* 
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fOid possesseii further hatchets und picka f3f eliipficd flint, tm]s 
which Imd been naknowTi to thfl btof paLieDllthic peoples 
ot Europe^ Both round-headed and Jong-hcadod mdmdaals 
(the btter descended from the tall Cro-iEgnon race of the West) 
were to bo found among the Dobberthi population. Ko^nna 
regards them as the ancestors at once of the Indo-GermaEUs 
( Aryans) and tbo FinnB^ Kupiioning that they spoke an agglulinatlve 
tongue fpom wEcIi Indo-Kmopean and Finnci-Ugriati wem 
subsequently evolved* 

As the centuries ^iaBsed the Xorth Sea coasts sank and the salt 
water flowed into the old lakcs^ thus fonning the l^ltic* In tins 
phiise^ beglnuiug according to Kossiniia about GOOD u.C^ the 
climate waa wanner than to-day ; Europe in fact then enjoyed 
a "climate optimum and the waters of the new sea swarmed 
with flfih. The my\t and improved conditioiis cutoiled adjustments 
of habit on the part of the old flsher folk. The mom conserv'ative 
dement p mainly bmohyccphalict would have kept to the fresh 
water and iKirpetuattxl with but slight modification the bone 
industry of DobbertinAlagleniose, These bone-users, some of 
whom now began to spread eostwanlp are henceforth termed 
by Kessinna prc^Finns ” (Fo^Hticfi), the ancestors of the Finnu. 
The more adaptable section of the inhabitaut* of Scandinavia^ 
mainly doiichocepbafler took advantage of the abundant prey 
nflorded by the warm salt w ater and became a coastal population. 
ThcsCt called by Kosamna the Elierbek folk,, or^te*.! lio wcD' 
known culture of the Dani&h kitchen^middens in which it is 
espectally the flint industry whicb ht developed. Evcntoally 
they would have invented pottcijj domesticated some of the 
local animab and begun to cultivate wild grains. They pent 
out colonists to Britain and North Franco who brought thither 
the flint-using ciA'ilizadon called Campignion. Othcira had gone 
eastward to Lithuaniai Poland and Volhyma : KoEsuma thinks 
they even reached Mesopotamia as SmnerianSi so that the suppopod 
aflSnity between Sumerian and rndo-Emcpcaa irpeech woukf 
bo happily explained. None of theso peoples were yet 
Indo-Enropeans, — Kos^tnna calls them pre - foJo ~ Germans 
(Fmfid<> 5 cnuofico)-^but they were on the way to becoming Aryan^ 
And those who stayed at home in ScandinaviB actnaliy did 
make that advance at the same time as they began to polkb their 
flint ax^^ Quito what the culture of the nndii'^ed Indo-GemiaiWi 
w'DS like we are not told. They hod embarked upon food pm- 
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dtictioQ, garden culture and stock-breeding, about luOO n.c. 

(on Ko^nna^ti ebionology), and they could polish flinti but they 
po^acssed no tnoUb. However, the period of Indo-Gerinan unity 
did not last long. About 41KN) " that cleft which waa to 

divide the Salem &oid the langnagee Bund-erod the 

populfttion**^ Thoao who were to pronounce as a went south¬ 
ward through Silesia and created the Hanubian ci^rili^tlon which * 

we have leamt to know in CJhapter These were now South , 

Indo-Geimans. In Hungary they discovered and began to 
exploit the local copper ores^ CaBting among other things the 
curious battle-axes of Fig. 27 ^ 3, which they eventually introduced 
to the Caucasus. Moreover the whole culture with paiuted i 

pottery in Tran&ylvania and the Ukraine is attributed to the 
eastward expansion of the South Indo-German Danubmns. But 
they were forced to Hurrender their territories to the advancing 
North Indo-Germans; the mCew* people were driven Irom the 
Ukraine to enter Greece aa Thracmna^ even founding the B-lindau 
civilii^tlon, while others were swept eastward to carry the art f 

of vase-painting to Anau and Susa. 

Meanwhile the section left at home on the eoasta ol the 
Baltic and the North Sea, now termed North Indo-Germana 
(NGrdindegermanen% learned^the art of building dolmens trans¬ 
mitted to Scandinavia via Ireland from Spain. And then began 
a period of rapid pregieas m the arts and of conquering expansion 
in ail directionE^ The North Indo-GermanB, now warrioiU;, 
pastoralistH, cultivators and navigatoie, sent out wave upon wave 
of warlike colonists. 

Before considering these movements, which Professor Koasinna 
has traced in considerable detail in his earlier works, but has not 
yet reached in his latest monograph^ we must pause to examine , 

certain points in the foregoing theory- The account of the evolution 
of the early food-gathering populations may for the moment 
be accepted subject to the following reservations: the origin of 
the hfaglemose culture moat be aought iu the south or south-east j| 

rather than the west ^; the geological dates adopted by our author f 

aro far too high; the reference to the Sumerians Is a boselw | 

speculation and the spontaneous rise of agriculture on the shores | 

of the Baltic seems unlikely. But no one who has read the prcvioui j \ 

pages - of this book will agree to the view that the l>anubians' • I 


J If j^z., lii. pjk 5-e 
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culture was derived Scatidiiia\Sa. As a matter ef tke 
German prole^or treats this aa an D^jera lor which he aEcra no 
proof, ** Up to dato/^ he writes, we have not succeeded ia 
establiahing hj archaeological means a lint botweea the North 
Indo-Cernian and the South Indo-German cultuns iti auch a 
way that the reparation of the fin*t from the second can ho traced 
and a hand of linioii between them demoruitmted. That k a 
painful gap in onr insight into the archaeological materbU''^ 
We have further shown that the painted pottery of the 
Ukraine cannot sin^ply bo derived from that of the Danube valley^ 
The idea of the foundation of the Mini^ dvilizalion by bar¬ 
barians from Thrace is a fantasy which needs no refutation in 
English-speaking countries and oven with KosEiniia*^fi inHatod 
dat^ for the Korth it is a chronological absurdity to derive the 
pointed wares of Elam and Mesopotamia from those of South-east 
Europe. All thia meaiia that Kassinna^a South Indo-Germaiui 
must at once ho eliminated from the (Jermanist edieme^ And 
with all due deference I would submit that they are not really 
needed there at all. Still other Gerrannista besides the Berlin 
professor hold aimUar views. Schlk made oven the earliest 
Danubians Nordics; Schmidt^ Schuchhardt and Wilke derive 
the painted pottery ol South-east Europe bom the un painted 
Danubian and call its makers Thramans. 


Nevertheless, though we mtut abandon the identification of 
the Danubians with South Indo-Gemians and the theory of their 
Scandinavian origin, there remain plenty of certain or at least 
plauiiiblo migrations from the North to which the spread of satm 
as well as cenium languages cwi* if neoesswy. be attributed. 
In dealing with his North Indo-Germans, piofcBSOf Kossiima 
U in fact an much butct ground. The inveding bands which 
he traces may boJ^ if not North Indo-Gemans, at kaaft Arymuii 
And in risapect of these w'anderings there k a much brger measure 
of agreement; for the regions further removed from Germany 
the researches of other mvestigators, notably Abergt Kodowsldt 
Menghin and Tallgrcn can be invoked. These sutborities, though 
diverging from Kosauma on points of detail, are neverthelM 
animatwi by the same general fwnoeption. In what follow^ I 
shall therefore attempt to give a aynthetie picture of the conchiiaoiis 


I last. p. 7£. 
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of tho Gennamst fickogl rathor than to restrict my expo^tion 
to one diaglo thesia. 

We do fmd then on the shorea of tho Baltic and of the Xorth 
Sea* this ruda kitchen-midden population livdng in Benniarkp 
Sweden and Konvayi and conteEnporaneoufi with them remnEmta 
of the pure MaglomoBe-DobboTtin stock clinging to the froah-water 
lakes. Even if it be admitt^^ that the men of the kitchcn-middeim 
had made the liffit steps in agricoltuie and the domestieatioo 
of animalsp their life 'was barbamiis and precariouB, And for 
the mogt part the}^ kept to the coasts A few scattered families 
may have wandered southward, but on the whole the primaeval 
forest formcil an impenetrable barrier to the south henuning 
in the Baltic world. To this isolated eiiclo came visitors from 
the sea* navigators from the south-west, seeking perhaps tlie source 
of amber. As Professor Kossiona remarkSp the new anivalB need 
not have been very nnmerdns* but yet they may have appeared 
to the rude fishcrE of the kitchen-middens as culture-heroes. They 
may even have established on those bleak coasts d^niastiea dalming 
divine honours and descent from the Sun^God^ aa Perry would 
have us believe^ though through inter-maTriage with the natives 
they would soon have been aseiniilatod to the local population^ 
In any case it is certain that the mariners from the West intro¬ 
duced to Scandinavia the cult of the dead and the mcgalithic 
funerary architeetnre associated therewith—first simple dolmens 
and then more pretentions structures termed passage gmvea^ 
To the same people should in my opinion be ascribed the sudden 
improvemeut in the industrial arts and the Ixig^Iimings of regular 
agriculture {prden-cnituto} and cattle-breeding. 

Equipped with this new mpuitua} and material appanitup^ the 
population began to force its w^ay inland* obliged to Bad fresh 
tracts for tillage and g marng . Before 3000 B.C.* on Eossiona’s 
high chronologv"* pioneers spread westward along the North Sea 
coast^a as far an the Zuyder Zee, building [^sasage graves ail over 
the heath-lands* andp urged by the poverty of the soUp pressed 
ever further southwnitiii.^ Ea^stw^ards more advent^irous bauds* 
driving their flocks before them and pursuing the gamep foUowed 
the Vistula water-wayi some to Galicia^ some turning westward 
and reaching Silesia through Poznania." This band, however, 
did not budd megalithic graves but laid their dead to rest 
individually in email stone cists. On the Upper Oder they 

^ Dawn^ PP- * IbidL, pp, 2^203^ 
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found Danublau pcaadnL^. SometLaiea tbej exterminated these 
and ficttifd on their Lands—at Xoagwits jii l/^vret Silesia a 
" Nordic village of rectangular liotui^ was bqilt over the mins 
of a Danubian settlement. Elsewhere they mixed mth the 
Danubians; iti the great cemetery of JordanRmnhl (Upper SiJcisia) 
Nordic and Danubian 11 graves lay side by side. Hut the Danubions 
itvith whom the migrants here mingled^ were not the Eimple 
peasants of the first period, but the more advanced people whom 
wo have discovered at liCngytl in Hungary with Nordic skulls 
(p. IMl). Should we invert the account given of the genesis of 
that group, seek its origin In Silesia, and derive thenoa the Kordie 
dement found in Hungary ? That would be a hold step, and 
Silesian, Bohemian and .^loravian aichaeolagists are not prepared 
to make the experiment. 

In any case the same Nojidlc stream which had roached BiJrda 
pursucfl its course westw'ard towards the Elbe and the Saale^them 
to meet other currents ; for all this time a steady expansion Jiad 
been taking place southward towards Central Getinanj. Its 
monuments are the megalith graves and Nordic pottery which 
cover all North Gcnnany and penetrate ever further south along 
the SoaJe and Elbe highways. But it must be remcuibened that 
the Nordic cultures in Germany are veiy^ far from homogeneoua. 
Some peoples buried their dead collectively in megalithic tombot 
others in regular cemeteries of separate graves; the variety of 
the pottery is bciivildering; both loi^ and short-headed skulls 
am met. We get the inipression of a tumult nous flood of 
rudimentary clans or tribal groups in contifiuoiis interrelation. 
Often they were at war, for the multitude of frtoue weapons is 
iubumemble. But regular trade mlatioJis subsisted between th« 
various groups illustratod b)*' the diflosiou of amber and other 
commodities. 

But here we must digress to examine a ^■ery puzding phenomenon 
at the heart of the turmoih in Scandinavia itself. For there, 
especially in Denmark^ no less than three distinct civib^fions 
are to be distinguished. First come tbe descendants of the 
Dobbertiu {or EUi?rbek) folk in Norway and inner Sweden, who 
were as yet unaffected by the dvilkntion of the megalith-builder# 
and lived on as food-gatbeferSp using bone very largely or trans¬ 
lating bone implemeatfl into slate. Then on the coasts and 
spreading, as we have seen, southwards were the megHii th-buildeiB. 
The tlikd group very different to dthcr of the foregoing. 
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In conatraat to the tnegiilith-builficrB TvhoM eepulchres were 
collective tombs where the mcmberB oi a family or tribe were 
buried together for generutions or to the food-gatherers who do 
not fleem to have: observed any regular burial ritofl at all^ the third 
people were interred irt separate graves^ one for each person p lined 
aith stones and sumiounted by a barrow.^ The oldest of these 
graves in Jutland are contempoiary with the dolmens on the 
coast and often contain a similar furniture. But in the succeeding 
period the separate graves constitute a quite isolated group. Not 
only their form but also their furniture— pottery ornamented 
with cord impressions, spheroid maeehcads^ peculiar types of atone 
battle-axcst and special Iduds of omamenta—is utterly different 
to that of the contemporary collective tombs^ the passage graves* 
Moreover^ these separate graves occupy the whole of inner 
Jutland to the exclusion of megallthio tombs. There is no doubt 
that they belong to a distinct and war-like population—w-e may 
call them battle-axe folk—who had checked the expansion of 
the megalith-buildeis in this direction and who largely livod on 
tribute exacted from their coastal neighbours- 

Who arc theee people ? Koaainna says that they are descend¬ 
ants of the pre-Finnish Dobbertin etock in conrac of 
Indo-Germanization. Was this predatory folk generated and 
OTgauixed by discontented scions of the nding houses of the 
" Archaic (megalithic) Civilization on the cosists in the way 
that Perry ■ describes^—that might correspond to Koasinna s 
” Izidogermaiuzatioii Or finally were the warriors invaders 
come from more continental regions as Sophus Muller, Knut 
Stjema and C* A. Kordmann contend! Similar peojde are 
certainly to be mot iu Thuringia^ South Sweden and Finland. 
The Thuringian borrows cluster all along the hillsj dominating 
the Saole salt deposits and the Elbe amber trade route as if their 
builders had been taking toll on Cential German commercOj jnst 
as their kinsmen in Jutland did on the coastal traffic. And the 
Thuringian harrows cover graves of similar form and furnished 
with similar objects *—cord^omamented vasefl^ stone battle-&?M 
and epheriod macc-heada—to those of Jutland. A less strii^ 
pnjuUeliiim links the battle-axe graves of Sweden and Finland 
to those of Jutland and Thuringia and to one another- W e have 

^ £kaifli. pp, 206, 20S-11. 

* Ofweik &f Cmlivsiiom. c*p*. vli SCJii viLi. 
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used the word pnralkliAiD advi^ly, for it is eitremflj dLEcoit 
to derive aoj om group direetlf ironi any qther^ 

Before concluding this digieaaion^ let us state that the origio 
of the battle-axe folk is the crucial question for the GeTmanists; 
not only are the skuUSi rrom the Thojingian barrows at least, 
typically Kordic but it is to tho battk-axo folk that eevefal 
cnJturcfl which can be identified aa the work of Arjana are directly 
linked^ Tlie round-barrow men of Britain and tho proto4!7eIta 
buried in the Bron^ Age barrowa of Bavaria arc the direct descend¬ 
ants of the battle-axe folk from Thuringia w ho lie beneath the Btone 
Age barrows of the Bhlneland ^; even in Scandinavia and Kortb 
Germany it is the civilization of the separate graves which 
eventually bacomee dominant^ absorbiitg the megalith ctdltire 
and that of the hsher-folk so that they leave no trace behind. 
For the moment, however, we aball accept KoE^na's doctrine ■ 
of the local origin of this culture in Jutland, and treat the battle- 
axe culturoB of ^uringia, Sweden and Ftuhind os derived therefrom^ 
^Yith this assumption we can trace more closely the expansion 
of the sevenil waves of Nordic tribes^ 

The tumultuouH bands who pressed southward though Central 
Germany did not first penetrate south of the heights round 
Magdeburg; further south lived the Banubian pEasauts. But 
there come a time when the rough Nordics entered the Daniibian 
province. At first they advanced by dow mfiltration, and in¬ 
dividual families or groups were admitted to membership of 
Dattubian communities. The presence of genuine Nordics among 
the Donubiaiie when they had at a relatively late date colonized 
the BhineJand (p. 141) from TburiDgift could be thus explained. 
But nitiinately the barbarisBa fi-om the North fell upon the peaaant 
communities and finally overlaid them—w'e have already described 
the process. And even before the central wedge hud crossed 
the Danubian ^ntier on the Elbe and Saolo^ the more easterly 
band of invad<irSp whom we left in Silesia & few pages back, had 
been advandng southward inta Moravia and westward to 
the Elbe, Some of these same nrigrants must have reached 
the castem alopes of the Alps; for stone battle-axes like those 
found in the Aufitrian lake-dwellings and the lanri stations of 


* T huM that th# t*TTOwi of tba ^ TumuJia Af* in ti* Roath 

hijdi;aj!Mli btlnvf t* dMcewtaiita ihwa c^Ltliia ' p^p^. Mafr ^ 
interiEMHita miMt be cGntvUlpgmiy wiLh EptfJj IlnW» Afia grm™ An fbo 
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Bararis have Iwcn met in the elst gnvves ef Galicia (Fig. 27, fj, 
cf* p. 1^6 above). The other brandi of the ftjune band had, as 
wo s 4 i.Wj piTocooded eastwards bito Galicia and bejond, 

A second wave^ of peoples penetratod slill further into 
South^ea^t Kiirope, Starting from Deoiuartp as Kossinna ^ now 
tUuhs^ or from Central Germany as he hold in 1910 and Al>erg 
sulsequently argued, they apread to the Dnioatr valley and the 
Ukraine aud posaibly even reaebed the Caucasus; the monunieBtfi 
of this tiivasion arc in the (mt place globular amphorae^* and it 
is certain that such vessels from Eastern Galicia aud the UTcraine 
lire ideuticial in form and decoration with those found in Central 
Germany. To the bjihic migrant hordes Koa^inna attributes the 
etectioii of the niegaUthic tomlis found between the Oder and the 
Vifituk. In 1^02 he ascribed the "dolracnfl'' of the Black Sea 
coasts to a like bcidy of Norclic invaders. Though this anggestion 
pAfl not been repeat^ in subsequent articles^ it ia certain that soiuo 
Sort of connection between the Caucasian ** dobuens ^ and pnrt 
of the Nordic megalithic culture exists; two peculiar double 
dolmens on the Kuban in the Caucasus are identical in form with 
one at Baalberg in the SasJe vaUey and contain very similar vases,® 
Though the Cancaaian tombs were funuahed in addltjon with 
metal objects which show Slcsopotamian influence, it is not 
moonccivable that they were built to the order of same Nordic 
chief from Gennany. And later on eimilar curious megalithift 
tombs were built south of the Caucasus on the Caspian coasts. 
Here SI we liked wc might see the vanguard of Nordic hosts 
advancing on Iran to become Indo-Iranians. 

Kven wider was the range of the nomadic warriora who buried 
their dead in separate gtaA^ea under bsra^ws with cord-ornamented 
vases. Westward they spread from Thuringia to the Ehindanda 
where they stood as overlords among the hill population^ 
Mixed with Prospectors tliey set out to invade Britain as the 
round-banow men (page 162}, ivhile othcra remaining behind in 
the Bhineland took to burning their dead fpage 145). invaded 
Switzerland with their hattlc-ases and corded vases (page 157) 
and in the highlands of South Germany formed the naeleas of 
the Bronze Ago barrow-builders to whom the j^orth-westem 
Hallatatt civdlization nmy Later on bo ascribed.^ At the same timo 


* The Ihrw inivw of ifi^Mion are dMcrihed with aupi ts l/a7iHW4, I’-li, 

* DaiBti, flgi. 114. 
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a aimiljit' people had the of the Xottli Sea m tha 

Stone Age and there had atipereed^ the oiegalitli cultnio of Holland 
by their own. To the Aouth we have olreajdy seen how the aocond 
W'ave of Kordics aa conquerora of the l>az)tibiaQ peasants introdaced 
cord-omamontod pottery into Moravia and Bohemia while tha 
eemniic evidence revealed eimiJar intmderB entering Himgiuy 
and Transylvania from the north and the aouth-eatit {p. 151), 
Eastward the Lattle-axe folk travelled even further. In South 
Riiasia^ where they represent the third wave of the Indo-GenDanio 
exodus^ Kosainiia has traced them to the Black Sea and the Don; 
the harrow-a there contain atone battle-axes and vases ornamented 
with cord-impreafsion just as in -lutland orTImringia, and the coipaes 
belonged to true Nordics. The BirLt celts and stono battle-axea 
which appear aa strange intruders among the vase-painterB of 
EnJgaria might be assigned to a branch of the Bame stream, and 
Aberg ^ hfm derived the ceremonial w'Capons of the lords of Troy 
from the Danish axes through Ituadan types {it i$ certain that 
axes of distinct ivelj East European type closely akin to those 
from Silesia were found at that city)^ 

Yet another migration has been traced by Ptofessor TaUgr^iii’ 
who regards the wanderers as Indo-Germans^ though Kossinaii 
calls them " Fin ns In the valley of the Upper Volga are severat 
cemeteries of separate graves lined with stones much like those 
of Jutland; they contain Hint celts, neckIsceB of teeth, vases not 
very different from those of the Swedish tattle-axe graves and 
battle-axes which Tailgren now regards as descended from the 
Danish. This civilization Lb called the “Fatyaaovo cultIlro'^ 
According to Professor TaMgren it was duo to the advance of 
warlike Nordic tribes from &andina\Ta, perhaps through East 
Prussia or Finland where battje-axe cultures are also known, 
to Cential Jiussia. Locally this author finds no contimiation 
for the Fatyanovo culture, but in the Caucasus, la the brilliant 
copper age of the Kuban, it w^ould be propagated further^ No 
doubt the wealth of the Kuban graves comes from Slcaopotamia, 
but as the spoils of MesopoUimia ooly» “As in the gtnat 
migrations of the first centuiies of our era, Noidic barharfans 

panylaMon* hem !■ prarvd hy lb* jwlbtiy (pt S?e^ Bm 

HMlliEitt caltDfe {Mrtff IUjri*ik* (McoAhkn^ spr itlL^ p. S41J 
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occupied tbo uf the Oriental kings and buried in tlieir 
tomb^ the pluadeted trcitsures.” ^ H^re then we would have 
a streuni of Nqrdic AryauSt crossed. il you will, with adothcr 
current coming across the steppes, but well on their way to the 
Ancient Jiost where they would emerge as Mitanni kingS| Hittites, 
Persians or Hindus.® 

Finally in Bcandlnasdu and I^OTih Germany itself the civilization 
of the Bronze which must belong to Teutons, is a direct 

continuation of that of the Stone Age« fertilized indeed by trade 
with Britain, Bohemia, Hungary and Italy, but devdoping 
without n break in population or culture. 

Here then we have in outline a picture of the expansion of Koidlc 
civibzation and its ruling race from &!andina%ua and Gcnnany. 
The e%'ents of prehistory faithfully anticipate the great nngjations 
of the first liientnriea of our era. But these migrantf who gravitated 
towards the centres of antique culture and conquered tbem in 
the late Stone Age were not yet Gennans but tndo-German», 
Aryans. Where we have followed theii wanderingSp we hare 
found them eventually emerging as Celts^ ItaUci, Hellenes, and 
Indo-Imniona. As for the Finna^ whose llngiustlc relation to 
the Ary*ana is an essential part of the theory of Fenka and Xossinna, 
they' are easily identihed. From Norway to the Urals we know 
a rude neolithic culture characterized by bone Implcnienta, or 
imitations thereof in slate, roujid-bottomcd pots, and a oatuialliitiD 
sculpture,® These artifacts ane held to betray the kinship of 
their makers with the Dobbeitin-^Iaglemose folk and consequently 
their western origin. But confined to the foresta and swamps 
of the frozen North this popuIatiDn remained long in the food- 
gathering stage of culture, despite a rudituentafy ayslem of barter 
and contact with the battle-axe folk. These rude hunters may 
well be the aiK^torn of the Lappa and Finns, though the latter 
only developed into a specific people at a much later date in the 
Ural region. Thus the relation of Finns to Aryans would be 
aatUfactorily explained. Wo should further be in a poeition 
to answ^^r an objection raised by do Michelis and othets to the 
hypothei^is of a North (or East) European cradle: ** Why^^* they 
ask^ “granting the peculiar virtues of the Nordic race and its 
^ Tillgrvn. m Fintki JifuMum. 1024. p. £^. 

* sdc»|rtiiis s ctiUMTEWti Ust«i thfr ECu^n copper «fe belweeD 

9000 snd 1600 >.c,« pp, 340 U« 

» Dtmm, pp 210 - 222 . 
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Aryan speecht the FiiUiA not Aryftiuzed ? ** We iiiiglit 

now reply: Becaufle they were Tolegftted te the inJio^pitikble 
fore^U and BwaDipa^ and sneh sub-arctic rcgiona and theJr savage 
denizcni^ e^^erciRcd no attraction on the domineering Aii'ana who 
prefoTied enjoying the fruitis of others^ lahoni' to thcnoaelves 
opening up the pathless woodland. 

Aji thus preaented the Germanist doctrine is the most com¬ 
prehensive and connistont synthesis of Indo-Eiiropoan peoples 
that bos ever been offered. It is the only doctrine the extant 
expositions of which can pretend to combine the restilts of recent 
archaeological research with the data of philology. At the same 
time it is one of the fairest and cert^iJy the most economical 
account of the development of a peculiarly European dvilization 
yet propounded^ Indeed^ if it can prove its validity in the realm 
of arch^olog)'' and ethnology, it will probably have to rank as 
an accurate solution of the Aryan question. In these respects, 
however, it is to-day not quite unassailable, of the objectiona 

are of a highly technical nature; for a discussion of these I reftr 
the reader to jny Dat/cn ttj Europetifi Civtli:4iiion. Here 1 shall 
limit m}^df to a few mcic geneisj points. 

Firstly in the sphere of ethnology, the bases of the theory are 
not B 0 stable os might be wished. The skuUs on which Kossioiiji 
relics to prove the Nordic chameter of Ms lIagIemoae'Dohl>ertin 
folk arc by no means certainly dated; in any cose the Nordic race 
CAii scarcely be derived from the western Oto-Magnon stock, but 
had enatem or Central Euroj^ean antecedents*^ It can ncverthcleja 
be regarded as generally prol^blu that a sort of proto-Nordic 
element was present in the North in the days of the Maglemose 
culture and of the later kitchen-middens, as it had been in the 
last phase of the Old Stone Age in South Germany.* On the 
other hand the bodies interred in the early dolmens, os Kofiainna 
himself points out, belonged accoidiog to Xerl Fiirst to individuals 
who, although dolichocephahc^were short of stature, i.e*, to members 
of that same Eurafiican race which built the other dolmens in 
Western Europe and the long barrowa in Britain. 

In the second place the civilization of Denmark and Scandinavia 
at the epoch of the early dolmciis la not wholly explicable either 
os the product of Western and South-western inspiration or os the 
result of a local and Epontaneoua evolution. The pottery, 

^ ail, pp, a-U. 

* Erg< tlu9 dicUl from Qhirr tI (IftAflUBLltruiiei), Kaih, X p. lOS, 
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curious little IL^ks with a claj rirg oi Dollar round 
the neck (coUared and battlo-nxoa and other objects fouiid 

in the dolmensi baiTs no protot/pca in tho rtohn of tho megalitkie 
culture further south and west. At tho same time tho gubtioquent 
evolution of arts and indiuitrjefl in Sweden, Denmark and North 
Germany, was far moro rapid and brilliant than in the megalith Sc 
])iroviiLced of Franco or Spain. But if the objecla from the 
Scandinavian doLmona cannot be regarded as introduced and 
inspired from the Wear, they can Htill Icaa be regarded as the 
spemtaneouH inventiooB of tho local native authors of the Idtchou- 
midden culture; the eontiuuation of the latter Is to he found 
in the ** dwelling places of South Sweden belonging to a back¬ 
ward race of food-gatherers. Their pots* for Lnatanee* do carr)*^ 
on the tradition of the l□tcheU‘■ImddeJIS» os tbose from doIniecLS 
aiifl separate graves do not. 

Now Sophus Miiller has siiggE^ted that the curious vases, 
such os the coUurtd flaskB, found in tho Danish dolmens wEch 
are so hard to eseplaJn came in fact from the South-east; in Silefda 
and Galicia they aie not uncommon and are ^ouud in separate 
gravea sometimes accompanied by pe Kora ted stone batllc-axes 
of a type found in Danish dolmens.* filight we not rviigard such 
objects from dolmena as borrowed from the people who buried 
their dead in separate graves ? 

Thirdly the culture of the separate graves in Denmark raises 
a very purdiug problem. Kos^nniia as we saw attributes these 
interments to descendants of the aboriginal ** pre-Finnish 
population surviving from timej anterior to the old^t dolmens. 
Scandinavian archaeologists am not altogether averse to adeh 
an explanation as far as the oldest separate graves, cuntempomry 
with the dolmens, arc concerned. But when we come down to 
the epoch of the passage graves, the majority of competent 
authorities, Sophus Mliller, Knut Stjema aud C- Nordman^ 
look to an Invasion to account for the battlc-a^^e folk whose 
separate graven occupy the interior of Jutland to the exclusion 
of the collective megoJithic tombs. In the case of fiimilai battle^ 
axe gravea in Finland them is in fact no possibility of doubt that 
they were dug by intruders and tho same may well be true of 
the corresponding interments in Sweden. All this is very hard 
to reconcile with KoGsinna’s hypothesis, for the same " pTe-Finmah "* 
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popTiliition to wliich ho attributes tho Danbi]] buriolii avajlabk 
also ill FinlaDd and Sweden^ wboro it did not develop Into a battle- 
axe folk but woB overcomo thcTobj. 

II then we toiist admit invndcrB evt-n in Denmark^ whither 
should wo look for their horaetftTid and starting point 1 Some 
might point to Thuringia, But the Tburingian bftjrowe with 
cord-omamentetJ pottory seem mtlier pamUel thM prior to tho 
OanisJL sepaTate graves. Jfor is a Joeal origin of the Thuringian 
culture reallv discovcrable^ though Gotze, Scbliz and Schucldiardt 
think diHerently * there too it tooke se if we had to do with 
intniders^ ]>robably & band of the siame i^tock os hod invaded 
Denmark. But if this be true it is fatal not ozdy to a large part 
of Kosfiinna'B s|^eia] tbeory, but to the whole idea of a Scandinavian 
origin for the Arjana; lor it Is with the separate grave folk, wieldem 
of battle-axes, and not the megalith-builders that the European 
cultures wherein we would detect Aryans, are to be coimeeted. 
That IB true not only of tho proto-Celta in South-west Germany, 
but even of the Teutons tbemsci^'^s, since it was the separate 
grave culture that evcntuaJly obtained the mastery in Scandinavia 
by the beginning of the Bronze Age. 

Finally there are very grave chronological obstacles in the 
T^ay of regarding the battle-axes of Troy and Hungary, which 
seemed to ns tho mo^t Aryan ** elements there, as descended 
from tho Danish or Thuringian^ With Kosrinna^s inflated 
chronology indeed there would be no contradietioo in so doings 
but that chronology rests on no sure foundations and ultimately 
leads to resiilts highly disadvantageous to the Xordie peoples 
whom he wishes to exa1t4 On the other band the dates given 
by relatinns through the Danube valley and through Britain 
with the Aegean where alone an ateolute chronology is available 
before 600 n.e., would place the Danish dolmcQs not much before 
2600 B.o.p and the earliest passage gnivea ^vith which the finst 
expansion of the battle-axe cultures should coincide^ about 2200 b.C* 
Bl^nly that will not allow the Kordics from Scandinavia to have 
reached tho Trood before 2200 n.c^ 

Xo doubt these objections are not Ipsupciable, They may 
all be climiimte<] as a result of further Investigation^ and in that 
case the Germanist theory would probably be acceptable. But in 
the interim we are at liberty to seek an explanation of the 
unintelligible phenomena outside Scandinavia and in so doing 
to look for an Aryan cradle that harmonizes better with the data 
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of iLogulstic paleontology. no ono can fail to be etmck 

by the dUcrepaiidc$ between the picture of Aryan culture ekutclied 
Ln Cbapter IV mxd that derived frotn a study of the antiquitici 
of Scandinavia. We come then to the bypothefiifi propomided, 
veiy cautiousljp by Profeesor X L Myrea^ and developed mom 
recently by Mr* Harold Peake. We propose in a word to invert 
all the eastern and south-easLem movements traced on the 
principles of Koeslnna and Tallgten in the present chapter and^ 
foUowing a hint given by Sophna SJiiUer, to derive the battle-ase 
folk of the Norths who were bo evidently Arjaiu from South Buaaia. 





CHAPTER VUI 

THE ARY^VXS IN SOUTH RUSSIA 


Having surveyed ail other re^joas of Europe we tum to the 
South Rusaian fiteppes. The cUmate and phyeiogruphical features 
thereof, aa Otto Schrader so eDOvincingly argued, comc^^pond 
admirably to the characters of the Aryan cradle aa deduced by 
liuguktic palaeontolo^. And the earliest connected remains 
of post-glacial man tliere likewise reveal a culture ^ which harmomaes 
to a remarkable ^degree with the protO'Aryan culture described 
bv the philologists. The rcTiiains in quoetion ar^ dcri^'ed abnoat 
exclusively from graves containing contracted skeletons co%‘ered 
with red ochre (ochie-graves) and surmounted by a monad or 
JtuF^n, The people here interred were genemlly tall, doUeho- 
ccphalicp oKhognathic and leptorhinep in a word Nordics, There 
wssp however, at least a small minority of brachycephals present 
in the population^. 

The material from the oldest is poor and mdCj yet it 

is relatively uniform over the whole area from the Caspian to 
the Dniepr. This cultural" uniformity would perhaps allow 
us to infer the currency also of a single language in the sense 
explained on p. IL Agmn the strict observance of the same 
peculiar burial rites over the whole area might betoken a commiirnty 
of religious ideas among all the tti^jan-buildcrs which would also 
have been expressed in the rrai^ognition of one or more comniDn 
deities. It would be tempting to call that common language 
Indo-European and the common deity siuee the furniture 

of the graves reveals a culture extraordinarily similar to that 
described in Chapter IV, 

In the first place these* Nordics of tbo steppe were pastoralistsj 
since the bones of animals sje found in the lurjgan^. The remainj! 
include not only sheep and cattle but also the bones of that 
peculiarly Aryan qui^ruped the horse. Though the exact 
race do^ not Beem to have been determined, it may be assumed 

i Tins evixifirm aU willed OXlr lctVOwlft(ig;ft of this ctlUorc Is hMod ii lUMiEiAiTtod 
(Q ZNrwu. «lup. X. Add now m S.O.F,, 1M4, uai in 

F£il«d^, Less. 
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from ttc general mtiim of tke eoimtfy tkat the anima] in que&tion 
related either to the Bwilfc desert horse as found by the Americatka 
in TfBnseaspk (p* 109)^ or the steppe horse of Frzyh&kki } and 



not the stout Qeimnn forest horse. The ochre-grave folk further 
pofiseaged wheeled vehicles IDce the Ar^^ua^ amce a clay model 
of a wagon ■ has been found in one such gmve. Thia particular 
wagon ™ designed to servo ako aa a habitation, and so eonfirma 
Peakea mferenco from the poverty of the graves that our pcopk 
were partly nomadic like the Scythiana and Getae, described 
by elaaaic^ authors. However a plurality of mterments at 
diderent levels ui the same barrow betokens a continued oocupation 

» Tlij? htUx El ft!|jPE*rat^ oa iUtet tik from Miikop, Ful Sfl 

■ Davn, fig, 54. r 
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of certain dbtnctB for & longer or Eborter time* Morcoveij 
if not from the fifst and eveiywhere^ the pretifitoric inhabitants 
of South Russia did practise a littlo agriculture; for grain bos 
been found in Eome A'u-i^n^r^ In fjoet, at a niatuio phase of their 
deYdopmcDt ^EOine of tbetn begem to settle down in regular viUagea 
in the more fertile vallcjB and on the coasts. 

Again the Kordice were here in a clialcolitlije phase of culture. 

Id the oldest graves indeed impiements and weapons of stonCp * 
flint and bone predominate, bnt abnogt ever^Tchere Eunall articles 
of pure copper (p. 65 ) are to bo fcimdi many of them obs'ionfjly 
importations. Silver is also fairly widely dLstributed^ and 
indeed is more conunon hero than anywhere else in Europe 
at the ESJD0 epoch ; gold is met only in the Kuban valley* Of 
courso the metal objects are iu au immense mmorifey, save in 
the Kuban region. Among the tools besidee flat celts of flint 
or copper^ bone pricbem and quadrangular copper awls deserve 
especial mention^ The South Russian armoury corresponds closely 
to tliat deduced for the Aryans, perforated asca of atone 
or copper are particulafly rommon and some of them 

are demonstrably imported itotn Mesopotamia (p. 87 ). Flint 
ajTow-heada indicate aq acquaintance with the bow oa clearly 
as otir equationa on p. 9 ^ 2 .- Flint and copper pointB arc mdcly 
distributed and these—especially the copper blades—could equally 
have J^n attached to the end of a long pole for use as pike-heads, t 
or htted with a short handle to form daggers, reminding tis of 
the change of meaning between Sans. &ra “ spear ^^^and Goth, 
hainis sword (p. 85 ).. 

This concordance between the linguistic and the archaeological 
data is itself very striking, but we might go considerably further. 
PhLloiogy BUggests contact between the undivided Arj'ans and the 
Sumero-Akkadions^ Just so the industry of the steppe graves 
beam upon it the unmistakable impnnt of Me^potamion civilizatiDti 
iu the creation of w'hich the Butnerlans played the lading role. i 
The varbest metal types from South-east Riiiiisia, concave chisels^ \ 
spear heads, perforated axea^ belong ea^iientiaUy to the Asiatic , 
AS difitinet from the Egyptian, Minoan or West European series. ‘ 
That impUes that metal reached the steppe from the Mesopotamian | 
region and wo know that one Indo-EuiopeaD word for copper ^ 
is derivod from the Sumerian (p. 87 )* . 4 gnin the Aryan word 
for axe was borrowed from the same direction. Kot only are 
the copper a^seE from South Russia obviously allied to tj'pes in 
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Ufie by tha Sntaeriauft from the [Vth millemiiiiM d.c., but ouq 
gravi! at MaJkop on tba Kuban cODiraiiied a battlu-ai;e shaped 
like A hoe with the blade at right angles to the stolt (Fig. 27^ 2). 

Tbia weapon waa unqucstioimbly an import from Mesopotamia, 
since the type is not met ehowhere outside the Tigris-Euphiates 
vallcve, where it wa^ in use from about 3500 to 1 lOti D.c.r ^lore- 
over clay Jigutiues of naked women are found, althougli e^direuiely 
rarely^ In ochre-graves ; these bear a distinct Ukencss to models 
of the goddess Ishtar found at Arsut and clsew^hero in Mesopotamia, 

Kow it has been suggested that this divine name U concealed 
in the Indo-Europ^n word lor "star” ^iMcr (p. 87) and the 
ideogram for Ishtar lu Babylonian woa ptecLsely a stor^^ Thna 
the connectiona with Metnopotamia postulated by philology for 
the Indo-Euiopeaiui am proved to have been a reality among the ^ 
early nomads of South Rnwua. 

On the other hand, if we agree with Pokomy that the word 
coppercomes from and indicates intercourse 

between the An’ana and the Aegean peoples, traces of such 
connection are not wanting in South Eussio, At least the later 
ochre-graves near the mouth, of the Bon imitate m i^liape the 
pit-caves (a sort of chamber tomb) in use in the Aegean by 
the lUrd millennium and contain omamentsj such os phallic 
beads, that prove trade with the Cyclades. Finally the assumed 
connection between the Aryaiia and the Fumo-Ugrian [Atopies 
would be M easily cjploiued on the South Hussian bypothi^is 
as on the wandiuaviani, for the same rude hunting folk who made 
the Swedish dwelling place ** culture, were spread far and wide 
through Central Euasia, and there b plenty of evidence for contact 
between the areas. On the one hand the barbaric pottery 
characteristic of the northern forest belt extends Eouthwards 
to tbe edge of the steppe^ on the other we find the satre pottery 
in Central Russia, associated with dagjgerfl, copper battle-axes 
and idols of Babylonian tj-pe * that can only have come from 
the ionth, across the steppes, ^ 

Can we then coll these neolithic ** people of the steppes Aryans 
without qoalilication; or were they just a branch of that stock 
as the Germanists contend ? Frolesaor Myres, Professor Haddon 
and Mr. Peake aU inclkie to the former hypothesis without^ 

^ 1>«lftpcirt«, p, 14ft 
* Dam, p. SSL lOS. 
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however^ offermg any body of dttaiW evidence in refutation of the 
OGiitTftry vicTv* TbeLr tlieaia plainly irnpliea in the fir&t place 
the exiatence of a pre-neoUtkic poputation in Buuth-eaat Eusaiap 
and Bccondjy that tius popiiLationp having aequifed hr elaborated 
the neolithic civUization described in the preceding pamgmphji, 
sent ont bodies ol cmigranta to carry that culture to the test of 
Europe* 

The 6ret point is capable of proof. Sir. Peake has suggested 
that the ochte-grave folk were descended from the Solutreana 
who bod hunted the horse in w'catotti Europe in the Old Stone 
Age. Now the Solntreaa phase of the Old Stone Age is in fact 
well represented in the Ukraine, as well as in the Caocastis* And 
although nothing ejcactly paraUel to the Utcr phaae represented 
in France by Magdalenian industry hjis yet been found in this 
direction, evidence for a continuous occupation of the southern 
plain of Europe is rapidly Accuinulating4 Not only is that pre* 
supposed in the migration from the east postulated by soma authora 
to account for the establishment of the Slaglcmoso cujture on 
the Baltic l there is even less ambiguotis evidence for a drift of 
people from the same quarter at a #tiU csjlier datoj eonesponding 
roughly to the last phase of the reindeer age in Fiance. 
The earliest remains of human handiwork yet discovered in 
Scandinavian lands include pigmy flints arrow-heads,^ In form 
and iechnique these are quite foreign to the mlcrolityc industries 
of Westvm Europot but they are characteristic of ^e earUest 
mierolithic culture on the sand-dunes of Little PoHbd** This 
industrv therefore was introduced into Scandinavia from the 
east in prc-Maglemoae tim^. Jlovjng further west, it Just rroched 
the coasts of yorkshire® contemponiiieously with the *Maglciaose 
culture. So there must have been an overflow of people from 
the sonth-eastern plain in the wake of the lost glaciers. There 
must consequently have been people in Poland and fortiori in 
the more habitable regions of South Rossia at an earlier date. 
AnJT aa ^ matter of fact, other pigmy flints have been disoovered 
on the banks of the Desm, Dniepr and Dcm^ in the Crimea and 
on the Kirghiz Steppe.* The latter are paraUcI to the Tardenoistan 

1 At XinAbj in jQtLiDi;l mmi *t Other «tei m Dcmimrk mnd Norway* ir.jP.Z., 
xii, P|k 1 n., fli;- 1, 

* KtnfovekrH ChwilitMfow™ type, J?inni, p. 11. fig- T. 

* BeceoiJy diKoeiirad. by Ib^iwor Koxiowty viiit to Etifglena in 

nmoDg tha fliutn from Holdertiett. 

* Au#. iinlr^ /ohjW. \92i, pp, 3U tt* {with. EnElurii rwim*). 
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industty of France (assigned to an epoch intenuediato between 
the Old Stone Age ami the NewJ but in view of analognca in 
hfcsopotAinta, India and even Mongolia may well belong to an 
independent gronp. 

Hence the presence of pre-ncolithic men on the casteTn portion 
of the European plain is demonstrated and it ia clear that they 
were at this time drifting westa^ard. They might bo Haddon’s 
pioto-Nordics ; ^ the Nordic ekull from Ober-Caasel and the Nordic 
elements in hlaglemoso and the kitchen-middens would mark 
outposts of their post-glacial advance westward. We wotdd 
io fact have a sparse population of preto-Nordic hunteia 
disseminated unevenly from the Black Sea to the Baltic by early 
pckst-gladal times. They would not yet be Aryans, but we' might 
suppose that those who settled in the north breamo the ancestors 
of the Fiana. The view here advocated would bo that another 
section of this proto-Nocdic stock, concentrated on the Pontic 
steppe, developed there the neolithic civilisation of the ochre- 
gra^-es and then di0used it to Central Europe. The GermanistB 
on the contrary contend that the kernel of the ochre-grave culture 
™ brought fully Bedgcd from Scandiuai'ia. It is possible to 
giv-e ecrtftLti argunijeiil^ in favour of oiif vioTtv 

We have seen in the preceding chapters that the characteristio 
attribute and symbol of the Nordic cultures which we now recognize 
as Aryan was the perforated battle-axe. Now the genesis of this 
very petniliv weapon can be explained in South Kusda better 
than anvr^ere else. Such w'eapons are far more unusual thnn 
imght be thought. Very few peoples have hit upon the seemingly 
simple plan of potting the shaft of the axe through its head. The 
ancient Egyptisns till Hellenistic times, the prehistoric inhabitants 
of Western Europe down to about iOOO e.c,, the pre-Columbian 
Indians of America, the Pacific Islandem before the advent of 
£uro|ieana and many other primitive peoples all used the clumsy 
device of tying the axe-head of stone or metal on to, or into the 
cleft of, a stick 1 On the other hand from the Alps to the Zagros 
proper perforated axes with a shaft-hole in the head wore in use 
from the Illnrl millemiium before our era. It would be natural 
to infer that this exceptional device, employed ordy in such a 
relatively limited area, was invented in one single centre and 


1 Ekhotm. Wvw fJiBa-, Im; W.P^., lop. «*.}, the intra- 

hinghy^ coHiazv wilh « brufayv^plulic ncs. He msmM ■1*j> to n On nl 
■41 onijci u iimilr Attmit ^ 
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diflusfd th<;ncc^ To-duy it Ie reasaiiabl)^ tbiit that ceding 

wfts Moscpotaiiiia, T|i€! raueat BogLi^b add Amenead ca^cavations 
at Ur and Kish bavo brought to Jigbt aotual apecimeni add cl&j 
mod<>b of perforated copper axe-headB^ liatiiLg from the IVth 
miUezmium k,c. Even on the Germanist chronology these ore 
quite the earbent dated examplea of sach weapons^ 

Moreover, a good co^ie can be made out for the belief that the 
idea, bom in Mnsopotamia, was transimlted to the rest of Europe 
from the Xorth Caucasus precisely by our Nordics. Eminent 
Scandinavian archaeologists ^ have long recognized that the 
Northern stone battlc-ascfl were imitatlDns of a curious copper 
weapon with one bhido parallel and one at right angles to the 
shaft, conventLonally tenned an axe^adze (Fig+ 27^ Sh citing weU- 
know'D examples from Uungory. But this freakish iDiplemcut 
itself requiiefl explanatioUp and that cannot be found in Hungary^ 
but only further coat. The Sumerians by 3000 b.c,, were using 
two types of copper battle-axe in one of which the blade Is parallel 
to the shaft aud m the other at right angles as in a hoe (Fig. 27,1-2)^ 
The only intelligible explanation for the Hungarian axc-adze 
is to regard it as an amalgAiiiaiion of the two Mesopotamian types. 
Now in Babylonia and AssjTia this compound type is not found 
till about 1100 b.c., but there is a specimen from a treasure '* 
OF tomb-group, dated by Sumerian gold vaaes included in it to the 
lllrd millennium, found many years ago in a mound near Aj^tmbad, 
south of the Caspian.* 5Ioreoverf there is auolheF example from 
an twhie-grave at Maikop on the Kuban which also contnained 
an axe of the peculiarly Mesopotamjan hoe- Like type. Somewhere i a 
this comer of the world then the axe-adze might have been invented. 
Its tranglation into stone among |jeopIes lacking copper ore would 
account for the Nordic weapons.* 

As a matter of fact we would get, as wiU appear ihqrtly, a very 
good distribution both for the copper prototypes and for the stone 
copies if we suppased that they radiated from a focus in Sonth-^ast 
Hussfa. At the same time we should avoid the chronologicai 
difficultiea presented by the Trojan axes if we assumed that thc-y 
are the result of a parallel and contemporary evolution and not 
^ SilAaldtiiiu, In AJA.. L$0D. Siuf Knui &tjprn«, 

* nucUiTUcff, J.Eff A., tL, pp. 6 ff. Fiao^ddETt Very propt^lj pwta ool IhmX 
the Sutncrun tkk!« do net ]EiilEriit« th< pfMgfl f# ol ft ^umcnan polfn in NntLb 
Iftih, hm ftra ihv kmi btdu^l hnn^a hj Moao Incftl cMe^, £lvdiu> i, 

^ ^iiM ^ Ihe itOM hftttif rmm oclirD H;rmTVfl ftrn qoitft ioulmUoitiJ 

nf coppar jrolQtjpm u l^fcaaor TmU^d LUfl VtU {3.3f-,Y\rA-^ xx¥^ 
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desdendaiit-B of tJie Scandiimvian. Here tbca is strong inferontial 
e\d(len«! lor the belief that the battle axe folk of North Europe 
came from the South-east and not vice versa. 

Of couiae thia is far from constituting proof. A typology is 
a tiro-edged weapon unless both ends of the series are safely dated. 

A second posaible argument for our view is to be found in the 
distribution of prehistoric eqiudae. We have seen (p. 109) 





0 7 


Fjo- p. llie tjjwtoCT Uh) BaU)a-*a«. 1-3, Coppor pmUArpM: l-S, 
MenpoUmiB ; 3. ^hcmp* and Hiuwy ; 4-0, £cau MjuiiB ■ 4-S. SLinu: 
6, Bfitstit; 7. Brgmii dwivstiTH: ScBadiiUTiL 

j that the swift horse first appears ramc in Tfanscaiicasia and that 
( this horse was the anecstor of the Bronze Age horses of Europe. 
1 TATio were more likely to have introdneed this animal to the 
western world than our nomadic people of the steppes ? Mr. Peake 
indeed thinks that they were responsible for domestWting the 
beast their ancestors once had hunted. If it could be shown 
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tliAt the swift horse appeared in Europe aiiDaltabeonalj with 
the battle-axe cultures, we shuuld have a really coiucliisjve arguxneat 
in favour of our view. At the moment unloituiiately aJI that 
can be proved ia that remaina of the swift Aaiatic bonso and evideoco 
for the domestication of equidae are only found in Central Europe 
after the spread of the battle-axe cultures. The material available 
is exiguous; to dcteiumie W'hetber the animal be domesticated 



Ffo, 2Sw FilttoIEUiic msinnifith fnidi 

I>ardi]^c 

or not ia peculiarly difficult, even the distiuction between the 
Asiatic horse and the heavier variety nstive to the foreetfl of 
northern Europe can only be lecognixed by a specialists 

Bearing this in mind we may say that the descendants of the 
Anau horse are firat certainly recogms^bla in Swiss lake-dwelhn^ 
of the Late Bronze Ago (about 1000 It however* likely 

^ in PliPipenT^ an. nt., W, p. for ike cbiacAlogjr tkfl fiada from 

the' flKEiOfl of AJpeiMjaBi, Zoficb '{1^4. p. lOa), nn* dficMva. 
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that the horses' bones found isith Btone battle-&ices in a fortified 
Bettlemcut of the Copper Age near Hammemu in Bavaria • 
belong to the same breed* At the same time the earliest certain 
evidence for the domestication of homes—^hom bits—does not 
tate ti* back beyond the SLddle Bronze Ago in Central Europe 
(about- liiflO n.c.); only the bit from Cross Czemosek on the 1^1 1 b p 
in Bohemia may be rather earlier if the defective report on the 
ewavationa be accepted,* The precise coincidence desired Is 
not therefore establuhed. It remains possible that the Anau 
horse came to Europe witli the vaae-painters befom the battle 
03£e cuftures, and tms slowly diilitB^ from Tranarlvaiiia to 
Switzerland and Bavaria even tliougb lie waa not assodated with 
the other domestic animals introduced into Europe at the beginning 
of the New Stone Age. It in aim possible that the native forest 
home was independently domesticated in the Jforth. 

The indicattons furnished by the buttle^es nnd the hotse 
ewnot, therefore, be regarded as conrlusivo in view of the 
of evidence collected by the advocates of the Germanist thesis. 
IVe may, nevertheless, examine further the implications of 
OUT theory. 


The Migrathns of the Aryans 

We should begin with a spamc population of pre neolithic 
’ hunters strung out widely over the steppe. In South Russia 
we may at k-aBt say that the conditions would be fasnonmble for 
their initiation into precisely thoao rudiments of neolithic culture 
that characterize the Aryans, To tho east the vasc-paintem 
wotdd have settled at Anau. The fertile blact-eortb tracts on 
the wiat were early occupied by similar agriculturalists. Both or 
mthcr of these groups could have acted as masters to the nfiTn ods 
in tho arts of food-production. South of the Caucasus and tho 
Black Sea lay Mesopotamia where a great civilization had been 
JlouTiBbing from the end of the Vth millennium. Them is no 
doubt whatsoever that that civilization did influence the people 

“■ Basprnt, x, p. IB^; zj. |i. 308 fl. Tha 

fin aT Brow A« 

«i.Vn ikfi. <?■ B™rey on llw Ilssobo belong 

Xorfiesfloonreia Huo^. bn, h„o hnt 

^ A«n we bava htU 

mS V ^ n«r BofcbonhaH in B.™* 

i. . ttenwart (Jor^fr. ttW, op. 235 fll (ram 

biitdra awl from Bilmia ii, pp. 173 B.. 23)7 ' 
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of the European atep|)ee. Did bands of Noidioa, vcoturiiig into 
the paseed of tho Cayeasus^ glimpse from afar that Garden of 
Eden and tempted bj ita wealth mako raids to the south ? Did 
Sumerian merchanta and explorers in aeareh of the metalt timber^ 
stone and gemsi that their o^^ alluvdal land denied them, 
penetrate Into the fastnesses of Armenia and beyond 1 Did 
Semites, dcseending the Halja from their colony in Cappadoda^ 
take ship and cross the Black Sea ? AIJ such types of contact 
between Europe and llesopotamia probably were in fact catablifilied. 
Bather bter other ^dsitants, coming this time by sea from the 
Fouth-west^ brought fresh ideas to the coasts ol South Eussia. 
AigonauU from the Cyclades, anticipating the exploits of the 
Hrlilesians^ uodoubtedl)'^ iounded trading colonies near the mouth 
of the Don as the tombs already mentioned show^ Other mariners, 
“ Children of the Snn,*^ who found in the getna of the Caucasus the 
ohjecta p£ their world-wide quest might have introduced tho 
nomoda of the steppes to the idea of the megatithic tomb and 
of divine kingship. 

So our h 3 'pothetrca] Nordics In South Buraia would have beett 
less isolated than their distaDt kinsmen on the Baltic; among 
them the genejsifl of a vigorous neolithic culture would be easily 
comprehensible. They could have learned the simple neolithic 
arts of food-production and potter)'-making; they could barter 
furs or the products of their heida for metal weapons and tools ; 
in default thereof they eopJd imitate snch in stone and flint. 
And it is admitted on all hands that the Nordics in South Biissm 
did absorb such influences. The view here expounded diflera 
from that discussed in the last chapter only in this respect: 
whereas the Germanists recogni^o the elements derived from 
vase-paintem, Zklciiopotamiaiis and Aegeans only as secondary 
accretions on a Nordic culture brought fully-fledged from 
^Scandinavia, it requirefS that the culture of the ochre-graves and 
the Nordic ouftuie of Scandinavia itself should be fully constituted 
by the factors just enumerated. Our present hypothesis ahso 
pie-supposes migratioiifi from the steppe not only to the south- 
east {Mesopotamia and Ir&u} and the south-west (.Tro^^ and tho 
Balkans) but also to the north and rtorth-west; the Getmankts 
only admit the former movements. 

Let us consider these points more closely- Note Gist that the 
ochre-gravea are numberEd by thousands ; they pifsaumably cover 
a considerable space of time. As a matter of fact EubsIhh 
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STchacoIcigifiis have difitinguiEihed life* ptw)«s of evolution in 
the Don Donctz region.’ TJie oldest gravcfl ntc simple pits or 
atone cista contaiiiing very Dttle metal and p>to oraamented 
with linear designs produced by the inapression of a cord. Next 
come chamber-tombe, called by tie Bussiana "catacomb-gravea”, 
containing more metal and vases on ^'bich tbo coid'impreaBlona 
form Spirals and loops. Xast of all come nooden cofibis n'bicli 
oveikp iritli the Iron Age. 

The fast phase would have on our view to correspond to the 
period of Ar>'an unity. By tfao second phase dilfercntiation, 
marked by the growth of local styles in the pottery, had set in. 
Some families of pastoralists were deseiling the steppe to adopt 
a scdentaiy life as cnltivators in the fertile valleys that intersect it. 
It is in this phase that the Aegean induence is visible in the form 
of the tombs, and that of the vaae-paintera in the spiral decoration 
of the pottery. Wo might almost suspect an amalgamation 
between the peasants and the pastoralists, and from this rime 
the valleys remained continuously occupied till tha advent of 
the Scyths. hfost Germanists will agree with Ihisi interpretation 
of the " cataeomb'graire ” period. 

It wiU also bo gonerally agreed that the Mesopotamian influence 
was most intense on the northern slopes of the Caucasus in the 
valleys of tho iCnbao and the Terek. Mere truly royal graves 
contrasting in dre and wealth with the poor of the steppe 

were reared. They arc the tombs of chieftains who bad led their 
followera on plundering expeditions into Armcma, Chppodocia 
and even Mesopotamia. The masaes of gold and silver buried 
in these enormous barrows must partly be loot from the rich 
states south of the range. That is for instance manifest in the 
gold and silver lions and bulls that decorated the canopy under 
which one pnnee was laid to rest in the famous barrow near 
Mnikop. These sonthem artifacts on the northern aJopm of the 
Caucasus are the counterpart of the Caucasian objects which 
we met in North S 3 'ria in Chapter 11. The raids that brought 
them north were the prelude to invasions. We inav suspect 
that the ancestors of the Indians and the Iranians discovered 
as fr^booters the roads that eventually led them to the throne 
of Mitaiini and to the Itidns valley. 


• pp. ua f., TiUgrre. p. 70, «id Bub«l Srlunidt 

FwprwAie&U p. 90 , lat* Toowtlj expnwed dvbbta u to Um t>Iub of 

t Ji I * eiEiiGSH^kiipciiJ dutioction. 
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Th^ir advnnce cannot yet be foEowed detail. We 
eufipect that the leader of the advance-giiaid ol thia invasion had 
\iddded the copier battle-ase (axe-ad^c] found in a (t) bamit' 
near Aetrahad {p. 189)^ But one dietinct^ if undatable, tnigration 
round the Caucasus can be detected. It at^teci north of the 
range, passed round the eaetem fiauk of the chain and reaciheiL 
the Perisian uplands west ol the Caspian. The land-marks on 
ite routo are dohnenic tombs nesj Kala Kent^ on the Baku 
peninsula and other sepultures explored by do ilorgau in Talysh 
and Lenkoran,^ Iho forrner group contaaned large spiral eaiting^ 
with flattened ends of copper and beakers with analogies in thu 
ochie-grave ou the Kuban and the Dniepr. The tombs on the Caspiax^ 
coasts of TnmecaudasLa are nniiiistakably allied in form to tbo«^ 
of the Kuban valley,^ but the funiituie is less ujntdxy. Copper 
pins with double or quadruple heads iknd copper battle-ax^ seem 
derived from more northerly types^ but other <in:tainenU and weapon! 
roust be referred to some stiU undated Mesopotamiau cidturfr 
Finally iron objecta have been found in flome of tho tomb$ iu 
question, but are, according to do llorgan, due to a later wave of 
intniders. Hence the evidence for a movement of peoples froia 
South towards Mesopotamia is on the whole satipfactorv* 

It may be significant that a flne stono battle-axe—the earliii^ 
dated specimen from this rir!gion-“MiBs kid iu the foundation 
deposit of Shushinakk temple at Susa [VJfth century 
^Vhile some nomads were settling down in the valkys and 
others were constituting piindpolitiea on the slopes of the OaUcafiim, 
the remainder left upon the steppe would he forced to find outlets 
for their increasing numhera and fresh pastures for their growing 
herds by means of migratjonp just as the I>sUubian pcajjantn bad 
spread in Centra] Europe, But pastoraJists do not Bpread skwlv 
and regularly like eultivatora but mo^^e mpidJy by darts. ActuJ 
migration is preceded by exploratory exp^tioins in the suturnarp 
and such excursions reveal to the nomad other goals than mere 
grazing grounds—centres of wealth to bo phiudered amj held to 
ransciJi, The enforced expansion from the steppe seeim In fact 
to have Iieen guided by some such ends, 

Oichiei, 1S9T, pp, m n,; Tingrvap in 19^, p, 23, fiu, 107 

* J. de McTj^n, Mit*k>n jttwmitjtqmt n Ptr*e^ tv ; ibid., io Jifsa, P0. 
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One jsuch wave of ospaiiBind mil be admittod even by the 
Gcrnianifita,* It led tbe battl6~axc folk to Troy and tie oast 
Balkans. Tie Trojan battle-axes (page 13}) find thelf nearest 
parallels iu South Russia. The route of this Nordic band wotiJd 
have lain along the open steppe north of tbo Pontiu. A landniark 
on its route might be lecogniacd in the treasure of Borodino in 
Bes.sara})ia * which containvd ceremonial axes of nablo stone 
closely allied to those from Troy. The axes of the Trojan treasure 
must In any case be attributed to a chief who had come from the 
north coast of the Euxine. So too the atone hattre-axes jind flint 
cilta which wo noticed os intrusive elomonta in the settletnents 
of the vase-painters in Bnigatia may be u-scTibcd to a branch of 
the Mme etream of invasion and would mark the Aryanissatian 
of t}iis end of the Balkan range. 

We now turn to the westward movements. From the standpoint 
of this chapter the Kozxlics advancing on the Danube ;'alley must 
have crossed the black-cartfa belt inhabited by vase-paintors till 
about 1600 B.c. or later. The reader will, however, recall that 
the culture with painted pottery fell into two distinct periods 
iti the Ckraine and Boumania (page 106). The older villages perished 
in flames a^ were not in all cases rcoccupied, while Erciad, the 
cultural capital of the whole region, was finally mined. This trail of 
tiro and destruction might mark a first ousiaught by nomads from 
the steppes ; their goal would have been the Traasylvanian gold 
ficlda. ^lonuments of thoir progress nught bo recognized in the 
copper axo-adzes that have been found in or near sites of the earlier 
peasant villages and above the mins of Krosd. The later Hungarian 
axe-adr^es that have such a wide distribution in Central Europe 
would then be the work of native metallurgists using local ores 
and working to the order of the new Nordic overlords. 

Stich an attack from the cast would further explain very 
conveniently the phenomena we met in discussing the second phase 
of civilization in the Danube \-aUey (page 131). If we asanmed that 
mmo of the ini'adeiB from the steppes pressed on across the Alt 

Hungary, sweeping along with them some of the con^iieied! 
peoples of Tiansylvama, we could undetsfand the Xoniic skulls, 
the horse’s bones, the copper axe-adzes and tjie butban'aed painted 


• So TotIgrTO. O^.FetKhrifl, p. 75. 

■ tie Aniittilosye/ Hatria, ixxiT, pp. l-U. pl.i. But Ifaif Imaurv 
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pottery tittt tre met in the cemeteries of Lengj-el^ O Besseny and 
Lvc^kai. This wave of jovasioti would Imve bcea followed by 
otbcre. One would have iDtmduced the cordod-waTe, wbich wo 
saw in the Jfwit chapter reached Hungry from tho east, and the 
centre of which on our present view iniglit be located between 
the Dniepr and the Don. And the various types of copper battle- 
ajfCB which are conceutmted in eastern Hungary and the pFesent 
Bouroania, but which e:x:tend to Bosnia^ Dalmatia and Croatls^ 
have been ascribed by Dr, Nagy to a aeries of invaders ftoni the 
steppea.^ 

Tho connections betw'cen the Fatyanovo culture in Central 
Hussia and the Copper Age ochre-graves further south ate quifo 
unmistakable. On tho present thesis the fonaer must be attributed 
to a movement of people up the Volga. It noighi even be argued 
that the same movement continued westward to Finland and 
Scandinavia. 

Finally we come to the relations betweEU South Eubbib and 
Scandinavia. Tho evidence for such relations is indispniable. 
On the view under dJ&cuBsion they must be explained by a 
multiplicity of waves and currents of migration ultimately con¬ 
verging upon centres of wealth—tho amber deposits of Jutland. 
the Saalo salt, the Elbe-Danube trade-routes. To unravel the 
complicated details of these movemenU here Is frankly imposHlble. 
The pioneers would perhaps have been armed with polygonal 
battTe-axes like Fig, 27* 5. /Uter a pause in little Poland some 
would have descended the Vistula and reached Jutland about 
the Bamo time as the dolmen-builders. Others, going np stream* 
would have reached Silesia und then advanced os conquerors 
to the s]Q|es of the Alps where they would have cfitabliBhed them¬ 
selves in the Copper Age hili-Btation^. Another band of invadem 
would have used a special type of globular amphora; such vasej 
are common In Central G^many, Pomeranja, Poland, Eastern 
Gahda and Poltava Government where they am regularly found 
in cist-graves accompanied by amber beads, but they am certainly 
connected with vessebi found in an ochte-gravo at Tsafe^'skaya 
on the Kuban. Wo should have to assume that this band W'oa 
captained by a chief who had a tomb built for himself at Baalberg 
on the Sade in imitation of his anewtore" sepuldtres at Taorevakaya 
(p. 176). 

But the most compact and ruthless body of invadcia would 

1 pL ISfi. 
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bftve been those trho need eord-oroanaentcd pottery. Tlieir 
storting point would bo nenr the Donets voUev where such potterv^ 
is found in the oldest class of banews (p. IW) and whence their 
Idiutnen would hav» set out for Timsylvania. The northern 
bands would haTC aimed at Jutland and Thuringia, There they 
would emerge os the sopaTate'grave folk unH the Thurjngian 
battow-bwldcrs, whoso subsequent wanderings westwwd were 
traced on p. 170, 

Thu* EosainnaV migrations would be reversed. 

But is this reversal really feasible on the archaeological evidence ? 
There are certainly arguments in its favour. It is a continuation 
of a drift which had begun in pre neolithic times (p. 187). The 
typology of the battlcaxes gives at leaet a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion far objects which are frankly puuling in Scandinavia. It ia 
supported by the fact that stone battlo-ajceB of purely South IttiEsian 
type have actually been found on the shores of the Baltic in 
Fi^nd, Esthonia and even Denmark it*olf and that the concave 
cbisols associated with the hattlo-aare cultures of Sweden seom 
to be denved from Sooth Russian and ultunatoly Mesopotamian 
prototype*,* Still it would be unfair to allow the reader to infer 
that the vast mass of evidence patiently collected by aE the 
leading nuthoritiea of Germany, Sweden, Poland and the Baltic 
States can so easily be dismissed. 

A change m the direction of racial drift between pre-neolithic 
and late neolithic times i* explicable in view of the deterioration 
in the climate of Scandinavia. At least by the full Bronze Age 
a current from Central Europe * was affecting South Russia and 
that continued till Scythian times. Most typological studies 
conducted by local archaeologists on the forms of tombs, celts, 
battje<u^ and pottery and their distributions invariably give 
the priority to the Scandinavian and Centra] German forms,* 
The association of amber with globular amphorae in Polish and 
Galician groves does look as if their makers had come from the 
Baltic, And poor bone or clay pendants from tombs on the 
Kuban exactly resemble in shape amber omaments from East 
Pruasia.* Cbnversely the colorotion of tlie skeleton with red 

* Arne Eanoiwus in J'.Jf., IftS*. pfk St t. 
ji. SM (t. 7*, n, 1. .nd in S.H.T.A,, ixr, p, fti rf. 

I point inil«irobl.r iUiwtiatni bj tlu m*pa in Kwbwmki J/Udm. 

' Tnilgran in AHM-f Mtfdknyi, p. 73. 
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ochre so chiimot-cnatic of South EiLs^ia baa oiily once been obsisrvod 
in the north—nt Cliarlottcnliohe in Uckermark-^ The cumulative 
effect of the afgiuncuts here nierelr bketched ie immense but not 
absolutely conclusive. The deciding factor must be chronology* 
Am any of the ochre-graves in South Riifisia re&lly older than 
the earliest separate graves of Jutkuii (say 21500 b.c.) ! * Are the 
double dolinciiB with globular amphorae at Tsatevsbaya on the 
Kuban really older than thdr counterpart at Baalherg on the 
Saak (about 2000 3 .c.) ? 

These questions can only be finally answered when the poor 
remains &oin the South Bussion ocliro-graves have been fully 
pubUtihed and thoroughly studied. Professor Rostqvf^ofl* on 
atylietic grounds datod the Copper Age tombs on the Kuban to 
rather before SJiOO n.o. Profeseor Farmakov^ky * on Eumilar 
grounds arrived at a date quite a thousand years later^ In the 
last few days the author has received a couvinoing study of the 
jewelry and impkmente from ochro-graves by Professor A, 
TallgreO. Hia conoluaiona ate that the ochre-graves as a whole 
belong to the second miUenniunx B.a, rather than the third. 
If this be cortcotp if these arguments are applicable not only to 
the "catacombs”, but also to the earliest ochre-graves, then 
the attempt to reverae TaUgren^s and Kossinna'a migrations must 
bo abandonwi^ The Jfordie cultures in Jutlaiid and Central 
Germany will be older than those in South Russia, The latter 
win not theu bo the monuments of the imdivfdcd Aryans, but 
only of a branob of that stock. The Aryanizatbn of the Danube 
valley, the Alps and the Rhineland will be due to an oir^nsion 
from the north, not an invasion from the east. The Kordic stone 
battle-axes will not be imitations of copper axe^adses but must 
be derived from the hom bnpkinents with a hole for the abaft 
obcady in Uic at Maglcmose, while the Hungarian axe-adaiefl n^ay 
be due to trade with Crete. The battle-axe culturea of Jutland 
and Thuringia mvist have been generated out of some old native 
element through contact with the foreign dvili^tion of the 
dolmen-bdldeTfl. Their cord-omamented vases must be the 

* S^buraum, ^ Uckirjusrt, ik li. 

» Tii» datoi lfei 4 «d on 9ir Ortl^ur EfJin«' cfiienDtofT for Qreto ami wn- 
MflDeiitlT on Merer"* “ ih«t elimacilo^ '' for Bgy^ ths nvw rd4e?M» 

in faTUnr of tha "tofiR ^-Intraologj fofcihiipdiovcd by SF FliDdan FttnO prove con- 
TiiHTtogTr mart labituitiaJlj isjoroftKiL 
/ * CJPp tit-, pu- ^ tf■ 

* MaUriak j^ ih* AftAimh 0 ^ JEDt, SI ff- s » TaE^rm, 
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oootiniiatioa of an oWer fabric, the roota of which Sophtu lliilicr 
would trace back to the pre^oJmeti age in Beutuark.^ 

The prwnt writer Btill thinks that the South Ruaalau hypothesia, 
outlined in the preceding pagps, may prove to be tenable; hia 
I confidence in it has, however, been shaken ainco he ceponsed it— 

I with Rservationa in on earlier work * by the appearance of 
the new orticka by Koziowski nnd Tallgren. In default of thia 
ovly the Oermaniat tkeory is left. The ochre-graxw fol k will 
still be Aryona but not the Ar}*ans, 


Conclusion 

AryitH Ormtpt in Ae Bf&nie Age 


One qnestlon raised by our investigation moat be Idt open 
to be settM by further Teaearcbes on the South Itnssian *nBi^« rial. 
But the vital point has emerged with perfect diarinctnoas. The 
victoriouB expaiudon of the Nordic culture, whatever its origin, ' 
if the dominant feet of European prehiatory from 2500 to 1000 n.o! ' 
jf The path of the prehistorian who wishes to draw ethnographical 
l^cljMpTw ^rom^TaeoIojpeal ^ is often beset with pitfalls.^. 

The correlation of ^tnral with racial groups is generally hazordotu 
j-a nd apcn i la tire^ Jhe diffuaion of types and customs is as often 
_d_nfl tolindc^and cultural borrowing as to movements of population; 
the infiltration of a new ethnic element ne^ leave no on 
the esctental aspect of a culturc^^Ifo such reservations impede 
I' the interpretation of the almost imraculous advance of the Nordic 
t cultures. In their triumphant progress they repeatedly annexed 
regions prenously occupied by higher types of culture. And such 
higher by lower la only explicable in racial terms. 

Whether the Nordic culture originated on the shores of the 
Black Sea or of the Baltic its autbom grew from an originally 
poor and insignificant group to the dominant power in the western 
world. By their pottery* and thwr battle-axes we can traeo 


\ S’ Ci wfirtlion. pn. 180. SOS. 839. and 303. 
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them to the EhJno, to to Upper Aoetria, to Itaij 

Jii5d to Himgury. They occupied the whole of the South Eu^uad 
K teppe and at Jeaet the oho eonier of Asia hlinor that has been 
thoToqgUj expJorod. Wo oan see them Btartiug pfl acroBs the 
Cauc^us on the way to Moaopotamia and Iran, And tbc reasons 
for calling the Kordics Aryan are conclusive ^ wheievor vre can 
follow their movements in detail these Nordics formed the nuclei 
of cultural groups traceable in hikory as Aryan. 

In southern ^andinavia and North Germany the battle-axe 
folk of the Stone Age had by the Bronze Age welded the composite 
population into a cxdturai unity j front this date the evolution 
of civilization in the North is eeif-coiitaiued and continuous,^ 
It was therefore the work of the Teutons who inhabited those 
regions in the earliest historical times, 

A kindred battle-axe folk from Thuringia had overrun the 
Rhineland, Wurtemburg and Switzerland during the latest Stone 
Age and Early Bronze Age there to conquer aud mingle with 
Alpines, Prqepectors and Dannbiana. Soon after the invaders 
reached the Rhinelaud^ some of them, mixed with ProspoctoTS* 
set of! to invade Britain. But pottery and burial rites reveal 
that the Bronze Ago barrows of the highland Eone were built on 
the one hand by other descendanta ol the eonquerors," on the 
other by anccfitow of a prominent dement in the Iron Age 
population.* This composite popuUtJaiip dominated by battle- 
axe folk from Thuringia, must have been Celtic, since the weartem 
Hallstatt culture is as demonstrablj Celtic as that of La T^ne 
which originated withiii the same area. 

Further south in Upper Bavaria and Upper Austria the fortified 
hiD settlementB like Altheim and the Copper Age lake-dwelliugs 
on the AttijrKce and Mondsee seem to have been founded by a 
Nordic aristocracy ruling over an aboriginal Alpine stock; the 
battle-ajcfl, like Fig, 27^ 5, and the iiottery * suggest, that these 
rulers bad come immediately from Silesia across Motuvia. 
A southward movement on the part of this mixed stock will perhapa 
best account for some elements in the Serremarc of Italy. The 

■ /iaiiMi, pp. 214 fl. 

^ Tte ktc bmrrtfwm with Bfmi-ciraui»ote^ ¥41^ io Wurteaibixru ue pumlM 
io ihe EsHj EpoaxB Arb c^mrleriH in the tladr cetitmidtT inti Ihib 

ftikkile Bnin» Age li«rri^4 Is i^owii bf !lic pdteryi vuh mfh JM 
pkL 1 ,10:, xirii, 3 «im 1 H, xriii, 1, we pliMly dertivd fiiai MardnonaiiiDmtBd wsrvi 

* For fJiB Btinrivnl nf Bnmxc cgniTnin Into ttiB frOD Ac? h« BoJlLmUy 

|i. SIS, Snd $chuiiucfa«r in AvA F, v, pt 4|l uid i«A 

* On ihh point M«igaka43, op. pp. 7^3-5. 
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intimjit^ cooncction botw^^n Celtic and Italic ^vould tlioD be 
explained not only hy the contiguitj pf their centres ol dispersion 
but also by the Alpine element conmipn to the speakers of both 
groups of languages. 

Between the Elbe and the Oder Aunjetitz culture of the 
Early Bronze Ago ncsultod froDd a fusion of Nordica, Prospectois 
and Danubians ; the Nordic element is betrayed both by the 
pottery and the etone battle-axes—of markedly East Europoan 
—found even, in Bronze Age graves. From the Aunjefcitz 
QuJtuie sprang a group of allied cultures represented by fields 
of cinemry unw of what is called the Lausitz typc,i From Silc»ia 
and Pozaania these urn-fields in the Late Bronse and Early 

Iron Ages into Bohemia on the west and far across Poland and 
Galida on the east. Controversy still lagea as to who wem the 
authors of this culture, but the moat piobablo view la that it was 
created by the Slavs.* 

Whether the oehrp-gravo folh were native to South Euseia 
or immigrants from the North, wa can see more thau one Ar^^n 
nation groiring out from them. As already indicated, the royal 
gTa\-es of the Copper Age on the Kuban and the Terek were built 
by ancestors of the Indo-lranians. From the opposite cud of 
the Pontic steppe issued those who were to become Hellenes in 
the Balkans, Thlls^ even if the ochre-gravea were not built by 
the original Arvans, the ancestors of the Greeks and the Indo- 
Iranians would alike ha\^ sojourned lor a while in South Eiissia, 
and been exposed to the same forai^ infincDccs there. That 
dreumstance might help to acooimt for the similarity between 
the Copper Age of South Eussla and the assumed prolo-Aiyan 
dvilization ; for our picrtitie of the latter U, in many of its details^ 
based on equations common only to Greek and ludo-Iianian. 

It is perhaps premature to do!$ignate Phrygian the Trojan prince, 
whose dominion was symbolized by splendid battle-axes of noble 
stone. That he and his followers came from the Pontic steppe 
is in any case certain and the results of Chapter V require- that 
he should have beeu Aryan. Again the result of the amalgamation 
between the vase-painters of Bulgaria in the Copper Age and 

* dflinoa^tritfd bj BuieKiTaD RjcliOiefsD. J/dniituv ie^{£rgvuupai^ 
Iwi]}, ftp. l40n« 

* Sc rfie, Dim BdhfittiUf ■.od^ mcm nnciiUKentnewsiih FFvlto- 

jkMs m aamk F«ira, Kmum laniiti 

«vltiuT to ibethraBiui C«Tp^O^ ^xii^ pp. 233 tf., SchuablLardri 

a>oITpHa^ td it to OcmuLoc ii imlTfrMllj stm ia ^etniAbj^ 
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intnidi^r! from the stepper waa to idaIcq tbo former Thrnciaiia. 

At the same time other va^e-paiiitefA in South Riiiaia Lad been 
ab^rbcd hy the local Xoidie population, for the potterj' from the 
Inter ochre-graves (eatncomb-gmvea) la its spiral deeoratfon and 
other features betrayy nfluence from the black-cartb tone. The 
sedentary {xtpulatiDa resulting from this fusion seetna to have ^ 
remained on the coas^ of the Black Se* till the advent of the 
Scytha, ft may then be eaUod Cimmerian. At the same time 
It included the samo constitucats as the people of Tbtai!« proper, 
so it may la a aense be designated Thracian. 

Here I must again LD$ist that the habitatfon of tU« ochre-grave 
area was coniinuouB till Scythian timee^ The Cimmerians probably 
formed the sedentaiy element dwelling on the coast and in tbo 
valleya; in tho hinterland there remained more nomadio Kordle 
tribes. Their domain would by now ha\T! embraced Tmosylvaaia, 
since the vase-paintors ultimately vanish from the Ukraine and 
Nondio barrows overlie the ndns of their village* while Mndred 
barrows are met in Tmasybnnlap These nomad hordes were 
thus in contact with the progressive bzonse industry of tbo 
Danube valley and bo were well fitted to act as vnhietea in tho 
eastward diffnsion of Central European metal-work* That diHuaion 
was beginning in tho Early Broneo Age (about ldOO-1500 e.a) 
when pcnanular bracelets with recoiled ends of Hungadan- 
Bohemian type appear in catacomb graves of Taude Government** 

It was continued in the Late Bronne Age when a regular secondary 
focus of the Hungarian Bromse Age c^turu arose in tho Ukraine 
and Hungarian tyx>ea of socketed celts and kindred impleEnenU 
wore spread as far as Central Hussia, the Urals and SibeidaJ 
Tho persistence on tho steppe of a mobile population in touch 
with the centres of Danubian metallurgy enables us to understand 
the western relations of the Kobso culture diocussed on ppn 117 f. 
above^ One such tribe, migrating to the Caucasus in the woke 
of the Indo-^Iraniana, perhaps under the pressure of the advancing 
Lauaita people, might have biouglit with them the purely Emopean i 
objects of Late Bronze Age type found in the Kobon oemeteiy. i 
Incidentally it may be noted that tho Eobau skulls ai^ ; 
mesaticephfllic and very dificreot from the extremely broad-1 
headed skulls of the native TrsiiBcaucaaiao tribes*’ It is possible 

$ Tjkl%na jv □. I : far me 0J| 11-12. 

» ^ 74 s cL 4^jlf. F.d.p xiT, p. W ; Ek m 

■ d* Mdr^n, pp^ S03 (L 
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that this movement brought the Ajyim niicleuE of the Armematta 
to the northern sJopefi of the Cauca$UB. 

Finally we rnnj observe that certain copper objeeta of typically 
FiiBsiaQ form have been found sporadically aa far east- aa Eastern 
TurJfost4iii just ae socketed colts with Scandimvian and Hungarian 
analogies are eommoa throughout Siberia.^ It is franJdy dikeolt 
to say to what extent these objects wens dilfiEsed by the Hide hunting 
tribes of the northern forest which we coimeet rather with the 
ancestora of the Finns than with the Aryans. It is nevertheless 
posaiblc that the Toebanans were among the tribes that drifted 
eastward across the my^rtorious steppes and deserts of Central Asia. 

Thus the great majority of the Aryan nations of historical times 
can be shown to be descended from the Nordic battle-axe folk of 
the Stone Age, By the aid of pottery and weapons * they can be 
traced hack with more or less certainty to one of two centres— 
South Russia or Scandiimvis. The first business of future researches 
must be to detenmne which of these really has the priority. A 
complementary task is to unravel the cultural tangle still presented 
by Hungary^ the north-west Balkans^ and Iran. The precise links"^ 
to connect the most important of all Aryan nations^—the Greeks, 
the Iranians and tie Indiana—with one another and with their 
brothers have at present to be Inferred; they must be found ia^ 
these regions. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VTII 

lu view of the critical importance of the date of the ochre-grave 
culture in South Ru^a, I add a list of objeets ffom such graves to 
which more or less accurately datable pomlleta are known elsewhere. 

Afaikop (Ruhaii)~-rai^or (t) (Zkiim, fig, 61 , top Icffcl; cf. AfoebJos 
tomb iVp MM. Ill f1700-1600 B ed* ISoagerp Mochh^^ fig. 15.) 

* .A.f lay* p. 123, 7j ; Bjicmii, Bq/ihiam and pp. £41-6, 

To ^ mter ii tc^gntiGn froffl t}ie ditatHbutlqa of wtapfiu t-VpcH iSonfl WGi)|i]p 
1 fubont^ be ivibr Tbe diffuijqfi of «Ucb objectji iq very fiften due to tmdp. Only 
in ■ few exceptional In tiarly pnTHiJi ar whsn the mn 

of t mnfe KrTfLiiie chinct« tbxn ihfif context^ vuefa m the Tmj«n Iwttle-xxiM, 
MJl wen cotnznenilxj diUuikiq be ignored. It li ^tutu ■ nsaUer wfiCa wa 

TL colturxl coiBplex moriiig about frOE place io place lu liappeiEA with 

the cultorta, it u for Lhli rewn that I kaTe been imvbie lo foUow 

*ba lrm«i the mipntlaiu <4 the "Westcra Artmin tram the l^ub« 
TalJey hj mwflJ of xwopda. 
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Tiart^vskaya fKubiD)—pok^^-biitted HpeaT-htind (Z?aiinip 6g. 02; cF. 
Early Hittitx! near CarcliemiBli (? 1900-1750 b.c.K (I.A.A.A., 
vip jjL %\ x , €. 4.} 

Toarevtfkaya (Kuban)^—? ilagg^r with branao hilt (Ibr); cf. Italian 
AnnjatitE d&gg«ta of Q^ntiat Europe B.c.h 

EonaUntinovka titor Navocherka^k bead^ (Uaint, 

% 65^ 2): cf. phallic beads, Paros, ? KIL TU (2400^2100 B.c.}. 
(lb., fig, 20. 3.) 

Or cf. Egyptian omamciit {Memi), early XVI Hth 

Dynasty (XVIth century n.c,). 

Same grave—** papyrus atalTamulet (also from grave 110 near 
Konatantinovka* Terek, Tollgren, Gohe-F^Mchnft , fig. 1); cf, 
Bimilar beads from Paros, aame date (l.c.. fig. 20, 4). ot Egyptian 
umuLcta of varioufl clatea, 

Novogrigoryevka (Dniepr, cataeomb-gravel f degmentod bead of bone 
(TallgreDp Lc., fig. 13); cf. eegmented atone boada Vrokastm 
E.M. II (3B00-2400 B.o.) or dlttOi paste Ajfteur, bofom 2500 b.c. (I) 
(Andrae, fig, 61) or ditto paetOp Crete, MM. 111, and later. 

Same grave—copper disc with puncturod oriiuruent {Lc.^ fig. 12); 
cf. disc from StoUhef in Lowcf Ansbia, ^ 1800 B-O.)* or 

Same grave and often In other tombs—hatnmer'-headed pUiA 
fig, 65, 4^): cf. Eemedellop edver (12000 n.c.) or Kazbek, 
hTouEO (Tallgten, S.O.F., i, p. 327), (1200-1000 u.c. ») or Argive 

Heruum, Geometric (900-800 D.o.), (Waldstciit, The Ar^se 
//ermria, pL Itu, 353-3S4). TIio last i^raUel is very clw, 
Jackowico near Kiev—beUcal copper earrings with fiattetied ends 
iSmahwit, vi, fig. 26); cf. oarnngs from treasures at Troy. 
II, ip nnd from (Antral European AunjeUtr gravea. 

Tallgreii further compares the hollow hendsphericai ** beads of 
copper from Eemontoye (Astrakhan) and Kru (Kuban) with rather 
similar hollow beads from Hungary (end of EnrJy Bronze Age, aay 
XVIth century). But these objecto are in reality only the metal 
covers lor buttons of some pensbable substance. Beads of the type 
they presuppose are met at .4nau in Cifiture 1 (PumpeUy. op. cit., 
fig, 295), and similar covers in pld In E.M. Ill or MM. I tholoi in 
Crete (Xanthudides^ Vnulietl Tomw of the J/eraro, pL Hcii). 

Aiguments based on typotogical studice of battle-aiea have been 
omitted as deceptive—^note that fine stone battJe-a^es ate actually 
mot in Bcythkn graves in South Hu^alan ((TfcArf, 1899. pp. 47-g} and 
in Iron Age settlements and harxowj in Bosnia (IF.A/.A//., i:. p, 40. 
fig. 23; iv. p. 6, fig. II)—as have coniparisoiia with lotig-lived Asiatic 
lyjiesp such as axes^ spear^heodSp and forks which are (^ronologically 
worthleas. Two further points must bo sticased. Although the ochre- 
gTavfts are very nnmerouj. the internal developmeut ilJnstrated by 
their furniture is so slight that it is dillcult to ipi^#d them over 
eighteen centuries. Secondly Scytiikn |^ves ^fuite often occur in the 
sme group of barrows os ochre-graves, in fact in some cases the two 
types of interuiont are met in the same barrow^ though the Scythian 
renuiins aaem in varmbly to lie at« higher level 
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Snc^ cciifiidermtiona aK far from deoBive, It mttat, nevertbelesa, 
be conceded tbat theif cctmuIatLTo effect favo^ a relativelT ^te date 
for the ochre-grave ctiltme. It fit* beat into the generoJ ohionological 
f^mewort of European pie-hiatoiy as viewed imm tie ataudpoiot 
<rf Central Europe if placfid in the aeecind millcmiiiiin Kc. At the same 
time it mav be that the rude producta from the ochre-gravea to which 
Eroiw Age puallela from Central Europe have been died aioidd be 
rooted upon as the prototjpes of forma which, under tie stimulue of 
the amber trade* were frnitlnOj elaborated thm* 

Socketed apear-ieada have been found in ochre-graves in the Terek 
excavatad in 1925. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ROLE OF THE ARVANS IN HISTORY 

The xieadcr may think that the r61e here as^gned td the Arj’atie 
is an extxemely modest one. U the view admnccd in the Last 
chapter be correct, they were not the banguretoiB of the neoUthie 
civih^^ticn even in Europe mr were they as a whole the pionecre 
in the of hronzo or irom The makers of the idtchen^nLiddenfi 
on the Danish coasts have been justly temed ** disgusting aava^ 
Even stronger cpitbeta might be applied to the other cldmantA 
to the title of proto-Arj^ans; for a sxispicion of cannibaliezn i^huge 
to the oduc-grave pedpfes.L Even in barbarian Europe the material * 
culture of the Nordics w^as not originally superior to that of the j 
Dannbian peasants or the megalith-builders; in Tmnsylvada } 
they appear frankly as wreckers; in the Ancient East and the E 
Ae^an they appropriated and for a time impaired older and higher [ 
civiliz&tionSp 

It was perhaps something to be able to rise from a state qf 
wretched savagery even to overcome more civilized tribes. Not 
all aavagee know how to take advantage of the gifts of traders 
as the Nordics did on the Baltic and in South Russia. But what 
was their positive contribution to the capital of human progresa ? 
We may at least say that they weie not tnerdy destroyers. They 
knew how to profit by and improve on the achievements of their 
victims. From the fields they had wasted choicer blossoms grew. 

To appreciate that we ahould have to proceed by way of contrast. 
Only a few points wx be suggested hoie^ In Hither Asia dvilimtion ij 
had reached an exceptionally high level by the IVth millennium | 
before our cm. As the earlier achievenients of the Sumerians 
gradually become better known and provide a standard of com- j 
porison, we begin to feel how* reMivdy trifling were the ad\'Mices | 
made during the next two thousand years^'Tlie metal work of 
the First Dynasty of Ur reveals a perfect mastery over elaborate 
technical procedures. The chief tj'pes of tool unearthed in the 
Tuins of Assyrian dticB had been already in use under the early 
kings of EJsb. From an aesthetic standpoint the copper heifers 
* Tmllgren, m p. C9, «. 1. 
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and shell inlayH from A-annj-padda'a temple at Tell el 'Obeid 
(about 3200 B.C.) are already tmaterpiccea breathing a delicate 
feeling for life nn^arpasaetl till the Persian period. Even the 
marvellous lions and horm oa the iX^yrmn bM-reliefs represent 
a comparatively indgnificant advance^ Such impro vements in arta 
and crafts os are detectable in Assyrian civilisation are generally 
attributed to the miSuenco of the Hittites, among whom some sort 
of Aryan InspiratioD was certainly at wort. In the political domain 
progress had been more substantial at least in the liIid miJIcnniurm 
The Semite KarAm-Sin had made a step in the direction of unity, 
and Hammurabi carried his work a stage nearer completion. But 
Hammurabrs empire only imposed peace and political solid^ity 
onthedistmited Orient fora brief period and his wise laws, themselves 
largely derived from much older statutes, wore in the seqoe! altered 
for the wotbCp The Assyrians, who were the ultimate heira of 
Babylonian sovereignty, added nothing to the political capital 
of mankind. Their empires were indeed vaster than anything 
that had preceded thern^ but they rested upon naked for™ and 
unmitigated cruelty and failed to confer on the subject pcop](^ 
durable peace or bating security Ln return for emshlng tributes 
preceded by pitiless devastations. The Asayrianji forged a terrible 
engine for plunder and extortion; for a governmental structure 
to shelter trade and intellectual intercourse we have to await the 
Aryan Daiiue; Finally the religious ideas current throughout 
the Ancient East femomed utterly primitive and showed not 
the least development in the diiecticu of nioralization or genuine 
monotheism till the Vltli century. The sole exception was in the 
reign of Amenhotep IV in Egypt, and it has been pointed out that 
the world's first heretic was brought up at a Court where Mitaonbn 
priucesses played a prominent part and his cult of the solar disc 
has been thought to refleet Aryan inspiratioti.^ 

The Bcoeaaion to power of the Iranian Actnemenids btonght 
in its train an aeathctic^ political and religious revolution. Jfo 
doubt the Pemians had the benefit of the experience of their 
pmdeee^ois. The transfomiation achieved fa none the less 
startling,/Achaemenid art is characterused by a sobriety sjid 
verisimilitude unknown io Hither Asia sijice the Sumerian period^ 
and yet incorporated all the technical impioveinaiits of the 
intervening centuriei*. Moat striking is the lively individuality 
of the human figures as contrasted with the stiff and expressfonless 
types of the Hittites, Babylonians or Assyrians. This seems an 
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e^btialif Aryaq trait. It le. furtlicr very ecignificant tlmt tbe 
Feraians shoiiJd at ofsce liave prticefided to crtat^ a simpla and 
almost alphabetic eylJabary out of the duiB^y and incindibly 
ooniplicatetl ouncifonn Bcript which Sumerian^ Hittitca, Aisayrians 
and Chaldacaiis Id turn had been content to uaa with no acasible 
modideattoii for two thouaand jeara. The Pemian Empiio waa 
not only infinitely wider thj^n even the greatftHt domains conquered 
by a Sargon ot a Sennacherib. It was organised with atatesmartlike 
goniiw by the great Dariun and for tw'o hundred yeara brought 
peace to the war^seaned lands of the Near East, Under jta shclteT 
merchanta and philofiophers could travel ujihampomd from tho 
Aegean to the Indus ^ ita royal roads were arteries along w^hich 
not only force but also the scientific and rdigiomi inspiration 

of the Ancient East flowed to Greece and Eome^ Tliat enlightened 
and prudent organization, contrasting so strongly with the plundered 
W'aetes domiiiated by Aflayrian despots^ was planned by Aryan 
princes and administered by Aryan governors. Its oOlcial religion, 
Zoroastrianism* was inspiiod by genuindy moral conceptions j 
and was international in ita appeal and monotheistic in its essence 
even though that iDtcmationaliam and monotheisDi may in a . 
sense tcBect the Imperialjsni of its royal votaries.. 

In Hellas the work of the Aryan invaders la casUy rceognjEable. 

The Minoans ha<l created a civilization, which was truly Europeoi] 
and an art which, at its bestp siirpassod any contemporaty product 
of the East. Bnt that civilization seema to have lacked the vigour 
for expansion; it was already in its dedino when the Achoeans 
overthrew it. To Egypt the ^Unoans brought tribute or gifts; 
the Achacans sloshing swords, ilinoon marehontnien reached the 
Delta and the levant; men of war were captained by the Hellenes, 
hlinoan art reached its ^nith by 1600 B.a l in the Second Late 
Minoon Age oonvcntionalization had set in to lead to decadence 
in the Tliird+ That decadence was not anested by the infiltratjaii 
of Achaean dynasts, but they at least inspired new decorative 
principles which bore abundant fruit in the Vlth century. The 
metopie style in ceramic art provided a corrective to the luxury 
and cxubciwoe of Minoan decoration which still retained i^omethiz^ 
Oriental.,^ The Aryan interest in humanity provided the potter [ 
with a theme in whiuhr after the rude attempts of the warrior- v 
voao and the DjpyloUi hie classical GUccessona were to achieve 
supremacy. 

But it ts in contmental Europe that the work of the Aryose aa 
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foLinderfi of Western Civilization is most readily apparent. The 
^ weflt and north of our coatineot had been oeeopied by the megalithic 
peopkis. The stupeodous aizc of theac monuments and the sfcili 
employed in thdr erection betoken a rekti^'oly high dviitzatlon 
in their builders. II Jlr, Perry be right, the founderR of this 
dvilization were equipped with all the oiaterial and intclleetnaL 
I feeources of the Egyptiaas of the pyrainid age. Yet in France 
and the Iberian penimiula this civiliration shows not a Iraco of 
internal development, not a v^tip of progress. Though tho number 
I of the monuinenta was multiplied indeExiitely, their fumitupe 
remained rude and barbaric. Despite a favoured sitiiatiDii in 
^ metalliferous regions and the fertilizing influences bom along the 
' westertt trade routes^ the ineplith-builders continued to use flint 
and stone or at best copper when other peoples were working 
' bronze and iron. It Is scarcely po^ible to point to a angle fruitful 
type of tool or ornament which originated in the megslithic regions 
of Prance or Portugal. It seema as if these people were wholly 
absorbed in the cult of the dead and as if superstitious observances 
tnouopolized and paralyacd all their activities^ Complete stag^tion 
ruled in industryj and to find parallel to their culture we have 
oidy to visit the Pacifie Islands w^luch have been ezposed to a 
similar influence. This civilization which stegnated on the Atlantic 
coasts for a thousand yearn or so, from the ktter ball of the Illrd 
miflennium n.c.^ was not European; Western eivibzatiou was 
brought to the West by the Celts from Central Europe towards 
the end of the Ilnd miUetmiiim I 

The prehistory of Britain is very different. Soon after 2000 S.a 
a battle-axe people conquered the territory previouHly occupied, 
os in France and Portugal, by the megalith builders. With the 
advent of the in\^erR a period of rapid and original development 
set in. The rich and varied furniture of the Lntnidera' round 
barrows is in striking contrast to the monotonous poverty of the 
grave goods from the older long baitows^ We know now that the 
battle-axe ivieldors were admixed with Aryans, and the truly 
Western civilizaHon wbicb henceforth ruled in Britain waa obviously 
promoted by them. 

In Scandinavia the contrast to France and the Iberian penmsula 
is even more finidamental. Here, too, men built megalithic gmvBs^ 
but their furniture here k totally different to anything dkcoverable 
further west. And besides the megalithie tomhs were other gravea 
covering the remains of a people, who, whether they were come from 
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South Riwfiia CT rfipmseat4Mj a sfl^bu of the pre-tjolmenicr pc^ptilati^ 
were, we believe, Aiyan in chamcUr, It i\m these who iasDiT^ 
tbo higher dcvclopmenta even in the megaiithic cdtui® of the Nwh. 
^ ! The ijitemction of the two types of eivilizatioo wm the TnaiDspring 
of A rapid progress. And nltitoately the divmion was ovencetne; 

► ^ the Aryana imposed authority and fhoir tidture—partly^ 

y I j7 you will, A boiTDwe/ Iture—on the whole region, welded the 
disparate rooial grouj»s^id the scattered clans into a national 
unity in which western and eaiitem ideas were blended to an 
European whole and called forth a progreeaivo society no less 
brilliant in trade and art than in war. The gulf between French 
Md Scandinarian cultote at the beginning of the Ilnd ndllenniuin 
is enoTtnoufl, The superiority of the former is the measure of the 
coptribution made by the Aryan element to European cirilimtion. 

In the Danube valley the talc is not very diffeient. The early 
peasants had reached no tnean level of culture. The nraterifi] 
additions introduced by the Nordic jnfiJtrations and conquests 
were of eeeondary importance. Often indeed these intnisioiw 
actually caused a set-hack tn material dvih^iion. But the first 
culture was essentially a peasant civilization and aasuch unpmgresaive 
and rigid* Left to itself it might have remained on the level of a 
tetemic society in Melanesia or North America. In out of the way 
comers Danubian I culture did actuaQy persist for a long time 
in a fossilized conditiona But just where the Nordic iuvasioziA 
had been most persistent we find a Bronze Ag;e art and industry 
which are truly European in their originality. The ferment which 
transmuted the societies of agricultural ekas info the heroic tribes 
of the Bronze and Iron Ages^ thus opening the way to initiative 
and individuality, we regard as Arjan. 

Thus the Aryans do appear exier^-wbere as promoters of true 
progress and ia Europe their expansJoTi marks the moment when 
the prehistory of our continent begins to diverge from that of 
Africa or the Pacific. 

Ferhap disappointin^t haa now given place to bewilderment \ 
in the reader's mind- How precisely did the Aryans achieve aU I* 
this ? It was not through the superiority of their material edturr. 1; 
^ e have rejected the idea that a peculiar genins reaideJ in the 
conformation of Nordic skulls. We do bo writh ad the more confidence 
thatr by the time Aryan genius found its true esprearion in Greece 
and Rome^ the pure Nordic atrain had been for tie most part 1 
absorbed in the Mediterranean substmtmn: the lasting gift f 
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I beqaeatbfid by tho Aryans to the conquered peoples wns adther 
j a higher material oiiltiiiio nor a Ruperlor phmqtief tut that which 



whore, os in Btfitaani, the Indo-European language was not retdoed^ 
the effects of an inlusion of Aryan blood did not come to fruition. 
At tho same time the fact that tho fint Aryans were Konlies 
wm not without importance. The physical qnaUtica of that stock 
did enable them by the bare fact of superior strength to conquer 
even more advanced peoples and so to impose their language on 
ar^s from which their E>f>dily type baa almost completely vanished. 
This is tho truth underlying the panegyrics of the Gennanists; the 
Nordics' superiority in physique fitted them to be the vehicles 
of a superior language. 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


T his wnM oiarks one of the mmi ajnbitious adventures in the 
aimalj of book publishing. Its aim h to present in accessible 
form the results of modem research and modern scholarship 
throughout the whole range of the Social Sejcnccs—to summarize in one 
comprehensive synthesis the most recent findLugs and theories of 
hlscorianSt anthropolo^ti, archxologists^ Bociologists, and all consci- 
entious itudcots of civiHzition. 

To achieve success in this stupendons nndertakuif, the arrangement 
of the series has been entrusted to the ciperienced editorship of C. K. 
Ogden, M.A., of Magdalene College, Cambridge. The new French 
aciitss, rExf&fumn tLr in which The leading savants of France 

are colUbora ing with the Director of the Bibliotbetjue de Sj'nth^se 
Historiqne, M. Henri Berr, is being incor]>DTated. Distinguished 
historians, both European and American, are contributing volumes in 
their several departments. Above all, while detatled and vciy special 
monographs have been avoided, do attempt to ** write down to a low 
level has been made. 

The field has been carefnlly mapped out, as regards both subjects 
and periods ; and, chough the instalments w'ill be publlsfied as they are 
ready, the necessary chronological sequence will be seenred by the 
fact that the volumes of the FKncH collection will he used as a nucleus. 
Each work wiU be endrdy independent and complete in itself, but 
the volumes in a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in relation to a pardculsr subject or period. 

The volumes are uniformly bound in a fine art-cambric cloth, with 
specially designed gold lettering and emhlem, royal octavo in size, 
and usually illustrated. 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes, in which the series was described as 
being " composed by aU the talents.^* 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that the eaperiment is 
one of great interest. Its diSicnlty is also great. The intention is to 
provide ffomething more than ao encyclopaedia or a leries of mono¬ 
graphs. The aim is to preserve a certain community of plan while 
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giving A free hjiid to each author in his own sec don. It is an heroic 
att^pt^ which will be sjid pathetically watched^ to bring some light 
into the vast mass of ill-oiganized knowledge which we owe to modcrti 
research and so make it available in the end for the guidance of the 
world.” 

NATURE^ the leading sdentific journal, in a six-coltimrii review, 
provides a itiiking snminar}^ of the aims and objecta of the series : ** The 
Histor>' of Civilization promises to be perhaps the most important 
contribution io far nndenaken towards the cask of organization and 
system at iza lion of the social studies, A glance at the prospect tis makea 
us anticipate a library of masterpiece#, for the best worker# of France, 
Great Britain, and some other countries are contributing from their 
own speciality and are attempdng to bring it into line with the con- 
tnbutions from neighbouring fields and with the results of general 
sociology. Indndirig all the volumes of the important French collecdon, 
df PNiinami^^ ilie Engtish library contains additions and 
improvemenis which will place it above its condnental connterpan. 
The volumes already issued bear out onr best hopes. Arranged 90 ai to 
Include all manifestations of human culture, the series follows roughly 
a combined historical and geographical plait. Starting from the most 
comprehensive picture, the empty earth in the midst ol the empty 
universe awaiting the arrival of man, it passes then to the gradual 
development of oigank life and the early history of mankind, accom¬ 
panied by a series of introdnctoiy' works which give an accotint of the 
various aspect! of human culture: social organkaiion, language, 
geographical and racial factors, man’s political evolution and primeval 
domesticity. The story then begins at the traditional cradle of culture, 
the andent East, on the holy banks of the Nile, the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and on the shores of the Mediterranean, where the origins and 
histoty of the early Empires and their dvilizatlons are described. . 
After having been ahovim the growth of the ^gean civilizatiQn and the 
formation of the Greek people we study the history of Greece in all 
its wonderful cultural achievements. Next, hegemony ha# to be 
surrendered to Rome with its Lawi, politics, and tconottiic organkation. 
This bring# us lo the vast areas occupied by the Teutonic peoples to the 
North, the Persian, Indian and Chinese dvilkadon to the East, and the 
Mongo] cultures of Central Ada, These wiD be studied in a series of 
monographs. , . * The second division will contain volume# on 

CbrUdan religion, on the break-up of the Roman Empire^ on the 
religtoiu imperialisms of Christianity and Islam, on the political, 9oda1, 
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economic, Jind intellectiial evolution in the Middle Ages and modeni 
time# The English library' contains^ besides, several special Kctions^ 
one on the histories of various subjects, sneh as medicine, mone^^ 
costume, witchcraft, etc.; a section on Oriental culture j on historical 
ethnology; and a few more sections not yet exhaustively announced, 
dealing with modem history. This summajy doei not do fnll justice 
to the merits of the plan and of the achievements of the series, so far 
as they have been Laid before us , * 


TAe follotffing plan, comprmng yptrardi of eigAry titUi, ihcugb ne£ 
dz/nitha^ will ra fimvey a gm^al natim &f tbf nature and uepe of 
the entarfriff:* 


A, PRE-HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 

I IirntODUCTtON AND PxE-HtSTOitT 
•Social Organisation R. Rherj 

The Earth Before History 

Prehifttoric Man 7^ ^ Morgan 

^ •'File Dawn of European Cirilbation F Cordon Cbtlde 

Language: a Linguistic Introduction to Kiatoiy y.Fmdryet 
A Geographical Introduction lo History L. Febvre 

Race and Hisioiy f 

* •The Aryans F* Gordon 

From Tribe to Empijre rf* Morei and C* Davy 

•The Diffusion of Culture 
•The Migration of Symbols 
•Woman's Place in Simple Societies 
•Cycles in History 


G. Elliot Smiib 
D. A. Maekanxie 
J. X. Myrrj 
J, X. Myert 


II The Eaxii^t Empiri# 

The Nile and Egyptian CivUizatioii 
•Colour Symbolism of Ancient Egypt 
The Mesopotamian Civilization 
The ;£gean Civilhtation 


Moth 

D. Motkenido 
L. Dtlaporit 
G. Glciz 


III GiEVca 

The Formation of the Greek People A* Jarde 

•Ancient Greece at Work Ch G/era: 

The Religioui Thought of Greece C. Sourdilie 

The Art of Greece IF. Darnno and A. do Ridder 

Greek Thought and the Scientific Spirit X. Rolxn 

The Greek City and its Instimtioni C. Glotx 

Macedonian rmperialism P- 


• Au uKiifk dcHdta Lfatl (folttitie d«* mt pin the FMcfa «3F«tipftj 

L'ffvNrw dm 
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IV RoMt 

Primitive Italy 

Lfon Hom^ 

The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought, and Art A, Grrtifrr 

Roman Political Institutions 

Liait H»ttp 

Rome the Law-Giver 

y Dulareuit 

Ancient Economic Organization 

J. 

The Roman Empire 

Fitter Chapoi 

•Ancient Rome at Worh 

Paul Lvuii 

The Celts 

H. Huhnt 

V Beyond the Roman EuPtiE 

Germany and the Roman Empire 

H, Hubert 

Persia 

Clement Huart 

Ancient China and Central Asia 

M. Gtanet 

•A Thousand Years of the Tartars 

E, H* Parker 

India 

{Ed.) S. Levi 

•The Heroic Age of India 

N. K. Sidbantit 

•Caste and Race In India 

G. Ghurye 

•The Life of Buddha as Legend and History 

E, W, Tkomai 


B CHRlSTIANm^ AND THE MIDDLE AGES 


I The Origins or CHwmiLKJtTf 
I$racl and Judaicm 
Jc$os and the Birih of Cbrijiiaoitj 
The Foma non of the Church 
The Advance of ChrUtianit)^ 

♦Hiitofy and Literature of Chriidaoity 

II Thi BwAt-ur or the EunaE 

The Diisolutioii of the Western Empire 

The Eastern Empire 

Charlemagne 

The Collapse of the CarLoringtan Empire 
The Origuif of the Sla?t 
•Popular Life in the Eail Roman Empire 
•The Nonhem Inradert 

HI RELZOIOtrs lUPEUALISli 
Islam and Mahomet 
The Advance of Islam 
Christendom and the Crusades 
The OiganizatJoD of ihe Church 

IV The Aet of tmi Middle Aon 
The Art of the Middle Ages 
•The Papacy and the Am 


J . Ldi 
Guigfuhrrt 
C Quigjuhfrt 
C. Guign^hrfi 
P. dr LaM&IU 

F. 

a Duhl 
L* Idalpifen 
F itft 
(W.) /*. B^rr 

Norman Bayfuj 

B. S. PMUfom 


Z.P Barran-DiBigo 
R. Grmrit^ 


P. LorqMft 
Strong 





* V Rzcomsrrronosf of Mokakckic Powm 
The Foundation of Modem Monarchies 
The Growth of Public Adminisiradon 
The Organization of Law 
\'T Social. A»B Economic Efolwioh 

The Development of Rural and Town Lite 
Mariiime Trade and the Merchant Gilda 
•Life and Work in Medieval Europe 
•The Life of Women in Medieval Times 
•Travel and Travcllcrt of the Middle Age* 


C. P/rtV Dvfirtf/jV 
£. Meym«l 
E, \ltytiial 


BwtTgin 
P. Boissmnait 
P. Soiu9njiftit 
KiUfK Poiett 

(£d.) B. P. NfWt»n 


VU r»iTK.LEcnjAL EvottmoN 

Educadon in the Middle Ages 

Philosophy in the Middle Ages » „ 

Science in the Middle Ages Abel «0' 

VIII Fao« THE Mi»i>« Aces to Mooeek Times 

Nations of Western and Central Europe P. Lorqutt 

Rnssians, Byzan lines, and Mongols £«^) P- 

The BiTth of the Book 

•The Grandeur and Decline of Spain C Hugbfi fUrtmam 
•Tlie InRuence of Scandinavia on England 
•The Philosophy of Capitalism 
•The Prelude to the Machine Age 
•Life and Work in Modem Europe 
•London Life in the Eighteenth Ccntniy 


Af, E, Seatm 
T. E. Gregory 
Mrj, Bertrand Rutifii 
G. Benard 
M. Dorothy George 


•China and Europe in the Eighteenth Century A. Bekhwetn 


^ speeiol group ojvolame-t OftL be devoted ra 

(i) Subject Histowes 

•The History of Medicine 
•The History of Money 
•The History of Cosinme 
•The Hiiioiy of Witchcraft 
•The Geography of Witchcraft 
•The History of Taste 
•The History of Oriental Literature 
•The History of Music 
(a) HivroRJCAL Ethkoloct 
•The Ethnology of India 
•The peoples of Asia 
•The Threshold of the Pacific 
•The South American Indians 


C. G» Cumt0n 
IT. E. Gregory 
M. Hiiir 
Montague Summert 
Montague Summert 
J, haat 
E. Poteyi Matbert 
Ceetl Cray 

T. C. Hoiftm 
L H, Du^ey jlitjtnwi 
C . E. Fox 
Rafael Kariun 


In the Seetiortf devoted to MODERN HIS70Rr the majority of tttlei 
aill hi anmunerd 
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V^OLUMES PUBLISHED 


7he JoUowing volumtt have already hern itturi. 7bey ate arranged 
roughly in she order in tohieh they were puhltsheJ. BuS their ^ate in the 
ttbeme oj the tohole series may he diieevered from the above list : 

THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY ; Martas Origin and the 
Origin aj Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER, lau Hon. Difeetor of the Natural Histvy 

Musrum of 

With 4 oupi, 151. Tkti 

k goei hack to the birth &I the world and the tramformationi of land ind 
waieip ?ad takei ui fhrongh the growth of life on the planei, the primitive 
animal formip the peopling of the icaJ, and the forfoi of life in the primaryj 
leeondaiy, and teniary peirodsp co the growth of the human form. Thuip itm- 
ine from the origin of maiier, it kada ui in fiwy itagei to himiclf/ 

* Oaiiy N^i. 

“ A renurkabte Tnliimc /—7 aririiV/ Fall 

PREHISI'ORIC MAN * J Central OutUmt 0/ Puhimry 
By JACQUES DE MORGAN, l&U Dirta^ Jntiquis'us in 
With 190 ilJystrations and niaps, 6d. net. 

** A notable and eminently readable itvdy in the early hlnory of dvilij^tioii, 
and one well worth i« pUce in the great sctiei now hang iuucd by the publiiheti. 
It bcaji on every page the imptcu of the personality of iti author^ who itirivM 
to give the reader a elcarj pjnipofliic pictafE of early civiliiiatjoo, taking one topic 

afteranolher.”— Nfitim. ^ a 111 

A nufterly aummiiy of otir pmenl knowledge at a low A* a full 

survey the book hai no rivalj and its value ii enhanc^ by the lavijih illujtradoiij.” 
^ .ViW Irndfr, 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R. RIVERS, LL.D^ E.R-S. Prejaee by Buort&ou G. 

Elliot Smith* 

Second edition^ fOi+ 6d. act. 


Social Orgaaiuitiim is the first voluKie of the seriei of hptafi[:al worb on the 
whole range of hunun Ktiniy. May ih« pie*eni book be of good lugury 
till 1 To nuinuin « high a iiindaid of originality and iboroughnei* wi« be 

npeifriswk.’*—jiiNeHa*t»o!f,iniV*fJM. - .1. 

“'nje book ia a great coniiibuiion to the wm of hooiafl tnowtflge in ine 
region of pure loeioiogr.” —Daily JV/wr. 
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V Reconstitdtios of Mokafciiic Power 
The pound s lion oI Modern Monirehie* 
The Growth of Public AdminUtntion 
The Orgsnizsiion of Law 
\'I Social akd Ecomomic Evolotion 

The Development of Rural and Town Life 
Maritime Trade and the Merchant Gild* 
•Life and Work in Medieval Europe 
•The Life of Women m Medieval Times 
•Travel and Traveller* of the Middle Ages 


C, Pftit DutaiUu 
£. Meyniat 
E. MfyninI 


G, Boufgin 
P. Boisjfinttadt 

P. B^ifiorni^de 
EiUrn Patutr 
(Ed.) A. P. N^ton 


VII 


VllI 


InTfLUCTUAL Evolution 
Edncaiion in the Middle Age* 
philosophy in the Middle Ages a 

Science in the Middle Ages Aitgl «<)' 

From the Middle Ace* to Mooean Times 
Nations of Western and Central Europe 
Rnssiaos, Byzanitiiea, and Mongob 
The Birth of the Book 
•The Grandeur and Decline of Spain 
•Tlie Influence of Scandinavia on England 
•The Philosophy of Capitalism 
•The Prelude to the Machine Age 
•Life and Work in Modem Europe 
•London Life in the Eighteenth Century 


G. Hkuman 
E. Brihifr 
and P. Boutr^ux 

P. Lof^ktt 
(£d,) P. Buyer 
G. Renaudet 
C Httgh/s //ifriwUKfl 
M. E. Seaton 
7. E, Gregory 

Aire. Bertrand RktieU 
G* Renatd 
Al. Dorothy George 


•London Lite in me . d«vw* 

•China and Europe in the Eighteenth Century A. Rtteb«etri 


jf jpetiat group of volumet wtt* be devoted to 


(l) Subject HtSTOEiE* 

•The History of Medicine 
•The History of Money 
•The History of Costume 
■The History of Witchcraft 
♦The Geography of Witchcraft 
•The History of Taste 
•The Histoiy of Oriental Literature 
•The History of Music 


C- G. Cunuton 
f, E, Gregory 
hi. Hilet 
hiontague Summer! 
hjontogite Summert 
J. Isaae 
E, Potoyr htatberi 
Ceeil Cray 


<a) 


Historical Ethnology 
•The Ethnology of India 
•The peoples of Asia 
•The Threshold of the Pacific 
•The South American Indians 


T. C. Hodfon 
L ff. Dudley Buxion 
C, £. f** 

Rafael Karite* 


In the Seetionr devoud toMODERN HlSTORT the majortty of ririrt 


coin ^nnounir^d lutrr. 
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VOLUMES PUBLISHED 


Thjr filhwing tfsiumii hauf already hffn Th^y arr arranged 

roughly in tht order in tohhh ihry mre puhHshed. Bui fkdr plan in the 
scheme of the tehoU srrtVs may he discovered from ibe ohove iu$ c 


THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY i Origin and ibi 

Origin Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER, laie Hon. Director of the Naiura! History 
i\fMsetim of Frmce. 

With 4 Riaps* 15a. net 

” It goei back to the bittb af the nxjrld atid the mniforiiutionf of !ind and 
wter, and takci m ihmygh the grcrwtb life on the planet* the primitive 
animal farnup the peopling of the leaSp and the fnrmj oE life in the priffiLaf7> 
fcrtnidajy* and tertiary periodi, to the growth of the human form. Thoi, it art- 
ing from the origin of nutter, it kadi m in earjr ftaget to homo sajtiewj himielf/' 

Doily 

“ A remarkable volante.”— f orhshire Poii. 

PREHISTORIC MAN : A General Ondine of Prehistory 
By JACQUES BE MORGAN* hse Directtfr of Jnti^vifies in £^pL 
With i 9 oillusinniDn.i and maps* lia. 6d. net. 

** A DOT able and crainently readable rtudy in the early hifiory of dtihs^iionj 
and one well worth iti place in the great leriei now being imted by the publiihert. 
It bears *n every page the intpreu of the peraonaUty of its auihor, who iiiiva 
t & give the reader a r1cax,comporitc piernre of early dviliiaiionjtaking one topic 

after another.”—JVdfi'tfff. _ * #.,it 

A maiierfy summary of our present knowledge ai a low Ai a fnU 

survey the book has no iival*and its value ii cohanerf by the Uviih UluitratiiTQa- 

jVrtp Leader^ 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By w. H. R. RIVERS. LL,D., F.R.S. Fft/aer by P*oFt«o» G. 
E(*uot Smith 

Second edition^ los. 6d. net. 

“ Sotiol Or^dtttr^n'aii h the fifit volume of the leriea of hiitodcal worki on the 
whole range of human activity. May the prcicni boot be of good augury for iM 
rrti! To maintain so high a standard of ori^uahty and thofooghncii will be 

noeasytaak.”—jAJCiHAi»ifoii|inA"dfitf« . t 1 ■ t, 

TTic book Is a great contribuiioo to the wim of human knowlodgr m ttie 
region of pore sociology News* 
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the threshold of the PACIFIC: an Actount of 
ibf Social Organization^ Magic, and Religion of the People 
of San Cristwal in the Solomon Islands 
By C. E. FOX, Litt*D- Pfcjace hy Professor G. Elliot Smith. 

Whh 14 pUi«a and 40 text UlnstMtions, l8s. net. 

“ A nuMerpiecc. One of the wry he*i oontnbatioin to ethnology ^ posiw. 

It haL beMdet it* ifttruiHC value m j masterly wcoid cl w^ge life, ^ »«- 

dircrt OM; It U a tematkable testimony to the ieditpcnsable ne^ 
method for the observef. Hi* account of magical ntwal and *p.^ wiU 
a ckirical ioutw for midentt. The account of the bfe-hiitoty of the 
if depicted with a ck«nest and fulness unrivalled iti ethnographic literature 
, ^ Lit^aty 

LANGUAGE ; a Introduction to History 

By J, VENDRYES, Proftssor in the University of Paris, 

t6». net. 

« A hook lemartable fot it* erudition and cquaUy temarUblc for originality 

and indepeudence of thought ."—Sunday Tmes. ^ _ ^r 

“A* M iottoduciion to philology thi* volume >i a *pknid piece of bauu 
vnlgan»tion. for which anyone who at all bum wonb or who 
abJut language. ino« be gtatefol. It cover, nearly f 
useful angle. A wide, level-headed, and erudite study, Auften. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 
By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Professor in the University of Strashurg 
With 7 oiapa, 16s. net. 

« A ma«efiBeee of criticiam,» witty ** «ia well-informed, and teeming wnb 

nice observations and delicate turns of argument and phnsc. 

Ttmif LiUfMTy 

“ A broad, ctar-headed introduction to the fastinaiing study of human 
•eoetaphy. It is much more than a text-book for the it^udcnt: tt 
Sfanyoc vrith no knowledge of geography can wth avidny. for it 1 * ^e 
nreatcftof pfeasures to watch the dear fogteal ihonght of tfe tmry rapidly 
ireating with masterly power these gieat and important topes- -A^liaii. 

' THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY: >ci«i Terttdlian to Boethius 
By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE, Professor of Literature at the 
University of PefriVrr. Foretoord by Cardinal Gasqwft. 

i5S. net. 

** A mirtcr^y vwkine. A fciolir of tlie finm AccompliihiMii l, *a mt huiiait 
for hU TOtjM, and kmielf artm m letter?, he hw placed n bool 

LeniiTc and wliioritatiTCy lod aba a pj to read from the Ent page to the la«, 

Umvffjr. 

■* Tbs intermting and valuable book-”—W. L. CowTltEv.in OoUy ^eUgrayb. 


LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


jjy M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 

S«Q&d imprewon, with E pUte^ *i*. net, 

« Mu, Gtorge, by her MaiulatiK method, impjn* « *huddcrifl| imprewon 
<jf tLe bruc;i1iied life led by the fnaun under rbe first rwo Her 

h full of cbqncnt detait AH wha like lo get mt clue qomefi wiih biitofy will 
feel Lmmentely dehttm to heJ indoimoui rete^reh md faculty of ^ar n«ei»Hrnt. 
And ihc will Lave the iatiffartion of rettoring faith to many m’mdi m the reaWty 


of progfcw.”— Oiirrt'rr. . . , . l- i, 

'*Onc of the beat pieeea of fesearcL in wcial and economic luftoty wnica 

have a ppearedfot many yean."—iVatJSii. * 

** An admirable atudy."—J. L. HauuoNo, in Tbi JV<w Smiw«4a. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E. H, PARKER, Prffinor aj Cbintit in tk* Fifiwi« £ 7 (fttvrj*Jy 
&J Mi^nchistfr^ 

With ^ lUtistralionfl and maptj ii». ■60+ net. 

“ Profenor Parker takei ui back to a period mughly conteroporancoua twt^h 
ihat of the foundation of the Roman empire, and ahowi thewhiatory to belike 
that of the Northern barbarian, and Rome, a eonrtant 
With an anfamlUar rabi«t the book la not an eaay one to read, but the a^f 
baa done all that waa possible to enliven hi. aubject and bai certunly lucceedcd 
ill giTing m a nwst valuable tci^-boota ”—Rtriiw 

CHINA AND EUROPE: their Inieilectnal and Artistic 
Relations in the Eighteenth Century 

By ADOLPH REICHWEIN. 

With 24 plates, 129 . 6<L iiet« 

*■ Among the volum« of the monumeotal Hirtoty of 
of the inft.^nee of Chinme art and thought on the Euro^an art 
0 the eighteenth century will End not the least popuUr and 

The chafer headed* Rococo'wiU be of ^alrBtetertwconnmi^ . . 

The illiutratioot are numerona and beautiful. ~St^nd^Iy ^ 

“ A faiciuaiing mbjeot. The refemu«i to literature are admirably full and 

complete.’*— 7 i"i" Literary Supplement. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
By V, GORDON CHILDE, B-Lfir. 

With 198 iHuitTaiioni and 4 maps, l6s- net. 

TiTsite ot Mr. Childe*! book, which formi a vobme of the iMnn- 

repecu worthy of the vokmei which preceded it. -Sun^<*y ^‘^et. 
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He hill dotit n 7 K 7 Krvicie lo barninj;. ind fiTCQ ij clear ^pid reliable 
outline of the earlicit dvilizAtion of Europe. Hii hook * fiiJi t gap ' indeed, 

—Naticnr 

*' A Ttry fine pecc of 

" A wort of supreme Importmoe . , . place? the writer in the Yctf 

front rank of European arehawlogiiti.^^— Hirald, 

MESOPOTAMIA: thi Babylonian and Anyrian Civili¬ 
zation 

By L. DELAPORTE, Projfsior U the Cethtdk Institute of Parit. 

With 6 o iUiutratioiw and maps, l 6 ». net. 

** This book li for the most part very good. Tlit author hw handled hii 
aUfficuIt mat ell al cleverly. Whtre he fucccedi ii in hi* admirably written 
dneription of the soda! life, of which he makes a faadnating story. Here ii 
prcKDtedan entertaining picture of the inhaletanii in looo ix. Then from the 
writer Babyloniini he passe* to the Assj^ani, dealing with them ina simUaf 
e^OccUciiE way, Thii is one of the beti boob of lu kind which we have seen for 
iioine Literary Snpfilcmmir ^ ^ ^ 

A highJy-deiailcd picture of that orderlyand highly^oloured mi^bxatioii 
which once assembled libraries* tried divnrce caws, and contrived ati intricate 
Irrigation sysiem /*^^—DaiJy N/ms. 

THE AEGEAN CmiJZATlON 

By G. GLOTZ, Pr&fijji^r e/ Greet Hutory in the Unw^dty of Parij. 

With 4 plates, 87 x«t illustrAtions^ and j mapsp i 6 s. net. 

Tbit li a cnarveHoui summaryp dirided into four books^ deseribingin detail 
the material, sodal, reli^ons^ artistic and Intellectual hfc of the people, p^e^y 
one of these seclionf is full of interesting and new knowledge. A wonderful 
book, thoroughly scholarly and attractive in presentation.*^— Past. 

Reads like a romance * . . preiciiif a very vivid pictun: of thii 
marvellaui civilization^*—'S'lW/ Literiiry Su^piememi, 

THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON, MA., F.S.A., L^mrer in Physical 
^nthrcpohgy in the Umperniy a/ OxJ&rd 

With 3 plate*, ^2$. 6 d. net, 

“ Although the physical characters of the principal radal straini are dcicribed 
in lomc derail, the author keep* before hli readenthe bearing of these data upn 
the broader problems of radal diiiributioa* as well at ihc intensely Interetting 
question of the interaction of race, environ men i, and mocljficjtloii by contact 
due to migration. The expo^tton of anthropologitai method given in an 
ntroducioTy chapter !■ admirably lucid. 

""The itudeni will gain much information presented in an orderly manner. 
The style it both ludd and concise, and not the least reuurkable feature of the 
work ii ill competneis ."*—fimet Literafy Suppirment 
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LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, from tht 
Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century 

By G. RBNARD, Projertor at the Cidbge «J end G. 

WEULERSSE, Proftuet at ibt Lye * Catm>t. Intrvdmion by EiLeei* 
PowtJt, D. LiUt Reader h MtiUvd Eeonamu Hiitity tn tht Untifernty 

With B plates, net. 

*• In 1 *v»y » iiiMrtlve « tlnry dtil witb loml cnfidiifon* wd 

eeonotnk ch»ngM. wth lie hirtory al Ubour. with ihe diurf*4«n« medical 
(ornTAb, and ih« UvoeiiiRg mfluence oJ GartfameiHi. A wjfB-bilinesd and 
valLwhIe f^ciuw of Eutopc during a period of the greateit importance m the 

hitiory of ihc world.”—Casetir. . __ 

"Tliii on rtrtainly be pronounced a mott tiscftil boot There w ! 

that c,v=n anythbg IDw the »ine ground ; indeed there la ™ ^ ™ 

Englith which even pretend* to giw an outUne of E^^peati 
«» f wliolr. It i* inierMtingly writltn, and it» iwrehouie of vihiaWe inform*- 

tifili.* — Staffiman. 

THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS, and their Rehtiom to 
Reliefj and Customs 

By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, author aj “ dnetent Man in 

Briidin 

With i6 plate* and 53 text lUuitrjitoiw, i**- 

,lhn^ .«d». lifc.l.n^. .nJ >WW M.- ■ 

high value."'—„ n •/ N^, 

** A highly ioMmclive Tolume. Datly Nem. 

tr.a\t:l and travellers of the middle ages : 

EdM % i. ^^NEWTON, Rhodet Profetm of Imi>trial Uiitary m 

the Univertity of London. 

With 8 plates and map*, 

■‘Thb wort ii no mere coUectiM 

most important contitb«t»« to ilw _ ediiwn of Yule'a Cathay. 

Bcazley"* Dmon of Mo^ that thi* work ia one which ihould 

^r—‘limes UietOfy ^ ^ ^ giticftil lo 

*■ it t* rJwiiing.”-5Lwrie/*rr Goardsan. 
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ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK t an Ectmomie History of 
Greece from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest 
By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek H (story in the Vniversity of Paris. 

With 49muit»doii;» i6s.nct. 

*‘Thii b a learned bm iJuamughly Lntercfltin^ dfiscriptlon of farming, 
indiuiry, and busincis in general in stncknt Gree«, and fhouM inTcreft tbc 
itudent of eoononda a* wefl the das^kal idiolar, sbct it ihemi 
devcbpbg fmm tbeir rimpteii form Befida giving hard ecouomk fa™ the 
author tnalfiM intccatlng remaib on the Creek auliudc to sUtcIj to fortfignen, 
and to labour* It it all told so pcrauaiively. . , . THi |i a ¥cry itadahk 

and tmiunal 

“ A really fMcinatmg economic hinorjr nf the Gieek people—their daily life, 
their trade, and ihit play of economic canmi on their political hbwryp*^ 

Aiw Lf^d/r^ 

RACE AND^HISTORY: Eihmhgic^l Introduction t$ 

Hitt&ry 

By E. PITTARD, Pnt/^sjtfr of JnthropifU^ in the Unitmtty of 
Gwvd. 

With 9 itLmtrations and maps, 21a. det, 

A compiiion to Fehvre*s Gt^gropkuol In^foAkitim J» //trfiwy, which 
estimated the value of enmonment at a factor in hutory, while the preaent 
volume condden the racial ^ factor. No one u better qiuliied to cotnpom 
a ihomughly levd-headcd ireatbe on the tnbject of race. For the peopkt 
who occupy a caiwpicuom place b hlatory, and especially the people* of Europe, 
no better guide could he found." —f inut Llurory Suppi^menh 

" He ha* nude a difhcult lubjcct vivid and niggestjve in this inoM readable 
book.”—AW Li&diT. 

THE ARYANS : d Study of IndG-Europem Origins 

By V, GORDON CHILDE, BMn. 

With 8 plates, 28 tcic [Unitraiioni, lod a map, IM. 6d. net* 

Mr^ CMlde has followed yp hh intereftbg hook, Tlf Daum pf feurppffiM 
Ckdlizfliipm^ with another archWbgical study not kis scholarly and sound. 
By a pint am of phUobgical deduction and arckeobgkal induction, be coninvei 
A thoroughly sdentific handling of the proHem^^^— Literary SupplcmmL 
A notable contribution. For all its erudition. It* narratives are lively and 
ludd, and the work that rare thbg a scholarly book that the ^neral reader 
will be able to enjoy."—Osiilwl, 

FROM TRIBE TO ENfPIRE : Stteial Organii::ation nmeng the 
primitives and In the Ancient East 

By A. MORET, PrqfrssQr in the Unitmity of P^iif and Gi DAVY, 
0/ the Unwmity 0/ Dijon. 

With 47 LUuftmtiQii* and 7 mips, itfs. net. 

“ It Ji 1 work fuD of valuable and curious information, specially InterestlDg 
to thofc whose study u early sociology. The learned author* treat €r*t of the 


xa 


Drginiz;itiQn of piirmtiTc [oiemuik groups anii tra« the nie of ^ cernml authoriijr 
therein. They then ihow how in CErtdln favoured regionj of the Fjst, ike 
primiu^'e organir;itlon of tribe paiaed into the fotin of the theoentk empire. 
No student of human originf can afford to neglect thu cancfol inveitigatjon.*^ 

Jmintiif E<luMion. 

A valuable member of the Gb/^. 

THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

A. J ARDEj Professor e/ Hist&ry at il^ Lye ft LatanaL 
With 7 mapi^ l 6 ». net. 

“ One reader it lent will tell the world he hai enjo^ book, hii 
profited by it, and a nol yet done with it; he me^ni to uie It agahi| lod mciri^ 
while venturer to icU nthen inteitared in Hiitory that thu ii a book for them." 

T. R. Glajvfa, in Nahtm. 

■* In a icriffs of chapter*, the hutoricaJ acctifacy of which ii only matched by 
the ipkndid grouping of evtsnri and the jiiddiiy of airangemcnt, he th™ tn 
how all the differciit force* wrought tocher to form the Greet people, till the 

dettniction of the Greek state set HelknUm f r« to the worltl'" 

Gltifgm Herald. 


THE ROMAN SPIRIT in Rtligion, Thugkt, and Art 
By A. GRENIER, Preftsisrin th* Univmity 

With i6 plac« and i6 tcsi JUiutrattoiu, i6t. net* 

“ I have noi ipice tn tet out aU the ihiog* in ihe book that have interested 
nr and given we pleaiurer The leetioni on nligion and litnatuir aie ^cm 
niwulatiog. The clawieal icliolaT and the general reader can be wajmjnended 

alike to read every page of t hii admirable book."—JVtfrien. 

*' A brilliant interpretation d Latin literature and religion.”—ffr« irnrfrr. 
“The book ia we of decided originality, of the iugbeat inteUcctual power, 
dwpUying marked ability at once to enlighten and (aieiiiite the rea^r. 


THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT . 4 ND 
DEMONOLOGY 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, editor tj Cengfive^ fpyeherltyt 


Qtway^ fCf- 

With 8 fall'page platei, lae- 6d- net. 

The author include* under the heading erf Wiichimft ««i7 Wn<l of malign 
occnlt art, mch a* Soicery, BUck Mipc. Neemmancy, Occult Dunnawn, 
Sataniim. The immodeit vof the wiich-cult U neither ihunned nw eitenuaieo. 
The witch if here revealed in her true colour*, m .n^h« 

the devotee of an obcenc creed; an adept at p^mng, b^ebna^ 
creeping Crimea ; a bawd ; an abortioni«; a mmnter 

battening upon the foulew paviioni of the age. A very full Irblmgraphy will 

^"“Vlo marc^learoed, tin more eopiouily documented wo A on the fubjeet ba* 
leen the light (bt a long while.”—*>««'»<*>»* 




THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from tht tiitti of the 

Pharaohs to the end of the highteenth Centtiry 

By C. G. CUMS'rON, M,D,, Lecivrer «it the History ej MedUivr 
tn the Utiipersity of GenevAt IPith A chapter OH the Study of the 
History of hy F. G» CROOKbHANK, M.D., F.R*C.P. 

With 24 plates, 16s* net. 

This book hii been wriuen for the general reader and, ai an introduction toibe 
history of his chosen profession, for the student of medicine. It contains an 
accnnni of the chief medical Khoolt. thearies, and dUenveriM, and will contain 
much roatciial not to be found in other worka, Wlsile all □nnecessaty details 
have been excluded, the book gives a clear and coroprehefliive htstoty of the 
evolution of the healing art. 

THE C1VILIZ.ATION OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, with sfecial reference to Magk and Religion 

By RAFAEL KARSTEN, Ph. D., Professor of Moral Pbihsophy at 
the Unitrersity of Finland, Heltingfort. Prefaee by PnofEMOS, E. 

WErrtiiMAiicf:. 

259. net. 

Raitcdi nn clo44 pcrtoiial CDiitict wiib the natives South America for 
yearn, the book give* a detailed account of their life, in which, of eonifc, m^c 
and religion play a dominant part. Oiapiert are devoted to CeteMonial Body- 
Painiing; Customs relating to Hair, Nails, Head, and Skin ; Feather and wher 
Ornaments; Muitlation ; Psychology of Ornamental Art; Animal and Plant 
Spirits; Spirits of Inanimate Ohjceti; Ideas of Generation and Conception ■, 
the Male Child-bed ; Magical Sacrifice; Taboo and Mana ; etc. 

PRIMITIVE ITALY, and the Beginnings of Rotnan 

Impmalirn 

By LEON HOMO, Pr^f£fS 9 r in th^ Unwrrfiiy a/ Ly^ns, 

With ij maps snd plans, net. 

The ntmiioa m primitive the tarth af Rome^ its growili, the citen^n 
of Iti ca^ly onoqucstii the gradual ion of the vholc of the JtiihAii 

peninsular, hi ipread ov«r the Medsierrsmesm^ until finally the RoEun 
IS complete, these ire the themei of thii volume. Here one may lee the methudi 
by whicJi one of the gtcaieii empire in hiiiorj Attained 10 the hcighi of in power. 

ROsME THE LAW-GIVER 

By J, DECLAREUILp Prsfristtr in $b£ Unk^^sity qf T&uImiSi. 

169. net. 

\VUh the Gjrceis created art and ipceubtioo, 11 wa* left tu ihoK bom 
the Ronuni, to produce jariiia. So aniioui were they to niAmta-in just 
reUtiom between living beingi that they eaily adopted 1 legal attitude towardi 
the godi thenwelvc*. Thii volume sets forth in * I ami nous f^ihion the lourca 
and the formaiiuis of Ronuu Uw ; iti evqbti&n i the est^bliiiiincnt of a public 
order where the right 1 qf ihe iudividuil ate rKondkei with loctil intcretti ^ 
fitully the loss qf equilibrium due to eaggerated tneUvidualkin qu the one 
hand and on the other the estibliihment of Sure Sodalifm. 





LIFE AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, Jrm thf 
Fifth to thf Fi/tffnth Century 

By BOISSONNADE, Pn/einr in the Vniveetity s/ Poitiers. 
TrttnslateJ with an tntraiuetim hy Eaten Power, D.Lii,, Reader in 
Mrdi/fal Efonomic ffistttry in the Unhmity t>J Londen. 

With 8 plates, i6s. net. 

TKii volume, wth i 1 1 eo mpanion, Lijt and iVtrk ifl M eiem Eurefe («* above), 
together provide an accurate md vivid pciurc of the lodat eondiliom and 
eooRomic movemeuti throughout Europe from the downfall of the Roman 
Empi re t o the heginu ingot the luduiitial Revolution, The earljf period, covered 
by the present volume, includes the stupendous work of the colonization and 
population of Europe, traces the rise of vast labouring cUiie* from conditions of 
dependence to those of comparative freedom, and demonatrates the early 
development of such “ modern phenomena as the capitalin entteprencuT, 
strikes, unions, and the other symptoms of war between rich and poor. 


The feUateing vdumts are nearing puUieathn. They are arranged 
roughly in the order in whieb they teill appear. Their plate in the itkente 
of the whide series may he diteovered from the list; 


ANCIENT PERSIA, and Iranian CivUizatioH 

By CLEMENT HU ART, Projestor at the Nationtd Sthool of Living 
Oriental Languages. 

With 4 pbt«, 35 text illustration*, and a map, about 16 *. net. 

The role played by Persia in the history of dviliaation was one of paramount 
importance. Not only did she herself make original wntnbniion* 
world of moral and religious thought, but she was in a great degree rrt^nitbk 
for the fusion of races. Professor Huart traces her history under t^ great 
dynasties, the Acliaemenid, the Arsaeid, and the Saasanid, show, t^ b.rth 
of Miihraim from MatdaSsm, and estimate* its effect in producing the gteat 
world-rchgions. 


ANCIENT ROME AT WORK : <in Economic History of 
Rome from the Origins to (he Empire 

By PAUL LOUIS, 

Illustrated, about m, 6d. net, 

A period of nearly l,it» yean » covered in this voliimr, whkh studies rhe 
cconoSdc history of Lme from the age of pri^tive indunry 
to the organrted labour and complex life of the late Empire, 
panieulariy aiiractive as it reUlei to a people from whom, rtwre than *«/ other, 
European rfviliseatkm is derived. 
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ART IN GREECE "1 

By A, DE RIDDER, Curator at the Ltuvte Mureitm, arJ 
W» DEONNA, Diredar of the Geneva Muieum of Art and Hbtoty. 

With 20 plate* and 67 text llltistiation*, about >6 j. net. | 

Art do« not date froro the GrecVi, but under the Grceb art id divene furmi 
Brew amavirdy. The pr«scni vgluiiic it dot an arehasologiwl treat* j it* aim 
fa to ihow the pan whidi art pUyed id the life of the Gneb and the ehatarter ^ 

it took on ainimg them, in «ieh a way ai to explain the iriliuenoe exwraed by ■, 

Greek artists on the art of other peoples and later ages. 

THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, in Legend and Histoty 

By E. H THOMAS, DA.vn,,Assiitant-LihTarian in ih* UmrenUy 
Library, Cambridge^ 

With 4 plates and a map, about T», 6 d. net. 

In Kceni years the aources for the history of Buddha and Buddhism hare b«d, 
fteitly increased, but there new data hare never yet been incorporated wih 
previous rriulrt, nor hat an esUmare been made of the ertMt to wbcb they 
modify earlier conclusions. The present vmrV »«i forth wbat is known from the 
recordi, *tnl utilhci iflJotrma^»Ti iDtver bcJbre preicnied in a Wwtem farm, 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS 

Witli 8 plttcip aboui iKa. net* 

In this woA the author gives detailed evidence for the aewunt of Wichcraft 
act out in bis previous volume id the icria. The epidemic is tMted as u 
appeared in the various countries and comprehensiw chapters d«l in turn with 
Greece and Rome. England, Sootlaod, New England, France. Germany, Italy, 
und *' 

Other early volumei, of&hUh details will be announted later, tnelude t 

THE DIFFUSION OF CULTURE 
By G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S 

THE NILE, and Egyptian CivUi^tion 

By A. MORET, Prafe/ser in the University of Paris. 

GREEK THOUGHT, and the Origins of the Scieniijii Spirit 

By L. ROBIN. Professor in the University of Parti, 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the HeUenization of 
the East 

By P. JOUGUETT, Professor in the Univeriity of Pans. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

By VICTOR CHAPOT. 
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